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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


Proceedings of the Indian Round Table Conference in plenary 
session, and in Committee of the whole Conference, are contained 
in a separate volume, the Introductory Note to which explains, 
briefly, the procedure adopted by the Conference. 


Proceedings of Sub-Committees are contained in nine volumes 
as below :— 
Volume I.—Federal Structure. 

»»  II.—Provincial Constitution. 

» LI1.—Minorities. 

»  IZV.—Burma. 
V.—North-West Frontier Province. 
»  VI.—Franchise. 
» Vil.—Defence. 
3) VITT.—Services. 
» LX.—Sind. 
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INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONF ERENCE 





SUB-COMMITTEE No. YI. 


(Franchise. ) 
The Sub-Committee was constituted as follows -— 


Sir W. A. Jowitt, (Chair- 
= 
The Marquess of Zetland. 


Major the Hon. 0, Stanley, 


Sir Robert Hamilton. 

Mr. Isaac Foot. — 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 

Mr. C. Barooah. 

Mr. J. N. Basu. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani. 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq. 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznayi. 

Lient. Col, H, A. J. 
Gridney. } 

Sir Ghulam Hussain 
Hidayatullah. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz 
Hidayat Husain. 

Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, 

Dr. Narendra Nath Law. 


Sir Provash Chunder 
Mitter. 

Rao Bahadur 

vam, 

Raja of Parlakimedi, 

Mr. K. T. Paul. 

Diwan Bahadur Bama- 
chandra Rao. 

a B. ee Rao. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

Rao Bahadur Kunwar 
Bisheshwar Dayal Seth. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr, Shafa’at Ahmad 
Khan 


Begum Shah Nawaz. 
Rao Bahadur Srinivasan. 
Mrs. Subbarayan, 

Mr. 8. B. Tambe. 
Sardar Ujjal Singh, 
Mr. Zatrullah Khan. 


Pannir 


with the following terms of reference. 


On what main principles is the franchise to be based for men and 
women ?”’ 





ProcEEDINGS OF THE Fimst MEETING oF Sug-Comaarree No. VI. 
(FRANCHISE) HELD on 19TH Decemner, 1930. 


Chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the first Meeting of 
the Franchise sub-Committee, and perhaps you will allow me to 
say what an honour I feel it to preside, and the regret which I 
feel that I have not yet had the pleasure of meeting all of you, 
I hope I shall have that opportunity very shortly. Perhaps you 
will also allow me to say a word or two about the terms of reter- 
ence to this sub-Committee. We have had circulated, and you 
will see in your places, a statement which starts by setting out 
What the terms of reference are, and I might with your permission 
just call your attention to it, 


You will observe that the terms, and the only terms, of refer- 
ence to us are “ On what main principles is the franchise to be- 
based for men and women?"’ The words there are o> a 
ciples,’’ and it is obvious that we are not concerned with details. 
I think you will all agree that the details will have to be fixed 
by some expert Franchise Committee, and we need not deal with 
that topic here. We have only to deal with main principles. 


I have suggested the following heads, and I shall, after read- 
ing them through, invite a general discussion in which anybody 
will state in particular as to whether they think these heads 
sufficiently cover the various points which we have to discuss. 


The first head is ‘‘ Number of Voters. Should the basis of the 
franchise be broadened? If so, what increase in the number of 
Voters is now practicable or advisable?’’ That does not rule out 
the question of universal sufirage, which will be appropriately 
discussed under that heading. _ 


The second is ‘General basis of franchise. (i) Should the 
franchise qualifications be the same for all communities in the 
same area (women not being considered a community)? (11) Assum- 
ing that age is not to be the only qualification, s ould there be 
(a) a mepsery qualification, (b) an educational qualification, (c) 
any other qualification for example, military service? (iii) Do the 
recommendations made under (i) and (ii) above provide sufficiently 
for the enfranchisement of women? If not, should any special 
qualifications be prescribed for them? ”’ 





Then it is A ey to me that we may appropriately discuss 
the question of plural voting, and perhaps you might make a 
separate heading of that. We will call it 2 (a). 


Then we come to ‘‘ 3. Detailed franchise qualifications. It will 
presumably be left to a franchise committee or committees to define 
the exact qualifications necessary to bring about the result desired 
under 1 in accordance with the principles recommended under 2." 
I have already stated that, on my reading of these terms of refer- 
ence, that is inevitable, because that question is not left to us. 
‘* Are there in the opinion of the yub-Commitiee any other con- 
siderations which it is particularly desirable that the Franchise 
Committee should bear in mind? ’’ For instance, we might discuss 
there the question of the over-representation of urban as opposed 
to the rural districts. 


Then ‘‘ 4. The future electorate. Should provision for future 
extensions of the franchise be made now or should provincial legis- 
latures be given complete, or limited, power to alter their franchise 
at any time or after a given number of years? ” 


Then the next heading is (you had better keep the two quite 
separate) ‘‘ Federal or Central islatures. Should the franchise 
for any directly elected Federal or Central Legislature be the same 
as that for the Provincial Legislature, or, 1f not, in what way 
should the provincial Franchise be modified? ”’ j 
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Before I invite a general discussion over the whole field and 
ask for your assistance as to whether or not those headings em- 
brace all the topics we have to discuss, I might just add this word 
of warning as to what we have not got to discuss. As I see it, 
we have not to discuss any question which appropriately 
falls within the purview of the Minorities Committee; that 
is to say, the questions for instance of communal electorates 
the question of the representation of minorities, and the question 
of the separate representation of special interests—commerce, 
industry or university. I realise that it is inevitable that there 
will be a certain amount of interlocking between his sub-Com- 
mittee and the Minorities sub-Committee, and if difficulties arise 
as to whether a topic falls within our terms of reference or within 
the terms of reference of the Minorities sub-Committee, I think 
you would probably consider it desirable that I should have an 
opportunity of discussing the matter with the Prime Minister in 
order that we may make quite clear that both Committees are not 
travelling over the same ground. Subject to that, I think myself 
that these terms indicate sufficiently what we have to discuss, 
and I propose now to throw the question open for general discus- 
sion. After a general discussion we can then come down to the 
detailed consideration of the various points, if indeed you think 
that we have adequately set out the various points for discussion. 


Colonel Gidney: Ti I understood you aright, you just now ruled 
that minority problems, or minority representation, is not to be 
included in our terms of reference, We who represent the minori- 
ties will certainly base our observations on our minority problems, 
and it seems to me, until I am corrected, impossible to separate 
the interests of a minority, so far as its franchise is concerned, from 
the general rules that would be applied. 


Chairman: I shall naturally let the discussion go as widely 
as I can, only we must realise that there is a Minorities sub-Com- 
mittee, and it would never do to have the work which we are doing 
here done all over again by them. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: There is another matter 
on which I would like your ruling, Sir. There are various con- 
stituencies with different electoral qualifications. I should like 
to know whether our discussion is to proceed only with reference 
to general considerations, or whether we can enter into the question 
of the franchise for, say, landlords or for the commercial com- 
munity, or for the various other interests which are now repre- 
sented in the Provincial Councila. For example, if the landlords 
are to be represented, their qualifications are set out in the existing 
electoral ae Whether they require modification, and whether 
their franchise should also be discussed, is a matter for considera- 
tion. -So far as I see it, the terms of reference here seem to refer 
generally only to the general constituencies in the Province, 

Chairman: I am bound to say that I had thought that such 
matters as landlords’ representation and so on would properly fall 
within the purview of the Minorities Committee—special consti- 
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tuencies. If we might start our discussion on that assumption, 
I will see the Prime Minister and find out whether that topic is 
poing to be discussed by one or other Committee. If the other 
ommittee are not going to discuss it we will discuss it here. We 
might start on the assumption that they are going to discuss it; 
then we can narrow the field of our discussion to the general 
constituencies. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: There is another point. 
There are a number of disqualifications for election whic are 
set out in our rules. I presume that comes within the purview 
of the discussion here? 

Chairman: Yes, 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: Ts it permissible for 
this sub-Committee to enter into the question of franchise for each 
Province separately, or for all the Provinces taken as a whole? 


Chairman: We should only lay down general principles. They 
would have to be worked out by an expert Franchise Committee, 
and I assume an expert Franchise Committee would have to con- 
sider the requirements and the needs and°the conditions of each 
Province. 


Mr. K. T. Paul: That virtually assumes that there would be 
differences as between the Provinces. There is a general question 
involved in the principle. Would there be conformity or not? 


Mr. Isaac Foot: The fact that there has not been conformity 
between the Provinces is a matter which has heen apparent to those 
who have judged the subject hitherto. That will come under our 
consideration. ; 


Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Joshi: Most of the Delegates have come to this Conference 
hoping that India would get Dominion Status. We are also hoping 
that the Dominion Status will give political status not only to a 
few people in the country but to all people in the country. “Domi- 
nion Status, or political self-government, has absolutely no meaning 
to those people who cannot vote in electing representatives to the 
Legislature. Some people are at present entranchised ; they have a 
vote, and they take part in the election for the Legislature. To that 
extent they are interested in the form of self-government that is 
established in the country, but to those people who are not enfran- 
chised there is no meaning in Dominion Status. Their condition as 
regards self-government will be the same. So far as I individually 
im concerned I am not willing to make any difference between the 
masters on account of the eae of their skin, or on account of 
any other such consideration. To the masses in th 
are not enfranchised it is the same whether the ru 
the higher classes in India or from Great Britain. 
the race of the master do no 
So far as practical considera 





2 country who 
lers come from 
The colour and 
t make any difference to them at all. 
tions are concerned it is the question 
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of economics which makes a difference. If the masters of India 
come from the masses, and if their economic interests are the same 
then surely there will be a difference in the relations of the masters 
to the subjects, because most of the subjects that come up for con- 
sideration in the Legislature by a Government have an economic 
bearing. There are very few subjects which touch the race of 
a man, the colour of a man, or the religion of a man. Therefore 
the main consideration which makes a difference between the 
masters and their subjects is the economic class. Those of us who 
are interested in self-government are also interested in seeing that 
the benefit of that self-government will be given to all people in 
the country. If the benefit of self-government is to be given to 
all people in the country the only method of doing so 1s to en- 
franchise all adult people in the country. There is no other way 
of giving them the benefit of self-government. A large number 
of Delegates who have come here have not come here to have a mere 
change of masters from the British bureaucracy to the Indian auto- 
ecracy either of the Princes or of the smallest class that may be 
enfranchised. They have also not come here to substitute Indian 
bureaucracy for the bureaucracy of the British. They have come 
here to establish a real democracy in India, and if real nee he 
is to be established every citizen in India must be enfranchised. 
Uniortunately at present in India the qualification for a vote is a 
property qualification, except perhaps for a very small section of 
the electors in certain places where education 1s a qualification. 
I think that it is wrong to base the,qualifications for voting on 
the considerations of property. Every citizen is interested in the 
form of government under which he is going to live, It is not only 
the people who hold property who are interested in the form of 
the Government. It is said that the people who possess property 
have a stake in the country, but, Sir, I want to ask the members 
who are gathered here whether there is any larger stake for a man 
than the stake of his life. There is no larger stake. A man may 
possess property, but the largest stake which he has is not his pro- 
perty but his life, and every citizen has a life. Therefore every 
citizen has a much larger stake in the country than the men who 
have got property. Of course the man Sher kas got aii aah has 
also some stake in the country, and the important stake 1s the 
stake of his life and not of his sculpt & There is absolutely no 
reason why a difference should be made between people who possess 
property and people who do not possess property. Everyone has 
the same stake in the Government which is established. There- 
fore the main consideration on which enfranchisement should be 
based is the fact that a man is a citizen of the country, There ma 
be other considerations, such as the age of the citizen. A child 
may not be enfranchised, and I can understand that. A child may 
not be enfranchised before the child knows how to vote. Apart 
from age I do not think that there is any valid reason for bring- 
ing in any consideration restricting the right of voting as a citizen, 
because, as I have said, every citizen has practically the same 
stake in the Government and in the country. 


Then, Sir, it is said sometimes that some people need not get 
votes because they do not pay taxes. Unfortunately, in our country 
some distinction is made as regards those who pay direct taxes, 
and they are enfranchised. People who pay income tax are at 
present a large body of voters. Here again we are making a 
mistake. The people who pay direct taxes are not the only tax- 
payers in the country. We have a large revenue for our Provin- 
cial Governments, as well as for our Central Government, which 
comes from indirect taxation. Therefore, everyone who in.some 
form or another pays indirect taxation peys taxation to the 
Government. From that point of view there is absolutely 
no reason why we should make a distinction between those 
people who pay their taxes direct and those people who pay 
their taxes indirect. As a matter of fact, if any class of taxpayer 
is to be omitted it should be the direct taxpayer and not 
the indirect taxpayer. The indirect taxpayer is @ man 
who, in many cases, is taxed without his really knowing it. 
Such a man, therefore, must be first represented, instead of the 
man who pays taxes directly. I think that the principle of pay- 
ing taxation has no bearing, because, if we go thoroughly into 
the matter, we shall find that many of the direct taxes can be 
also transferred to others. It ig not every tax which seems to 
be direct which is a direct tax. A large number of taxes which 
look as if they are direct can also be transferred to others. That 





poeple 18 &@ wrong principle. I would like this Conference, which 
| met to give self-government to India, to be bold, and to 
give real self-government to all people in the country and not 
self-government to a very small fan on only. When I say ‘to 
all people in the country” I do not make any distinction between 
men and women, 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: And children too? 


Mr. Joshi: If some people would like children to be enfran- 
chised I shall not oppose it. T am quite willing to consider that 
question, whether chil dyed should be enfranchised or not. I sug- 
gest that children should not be enfranchised, but if there are 
others who say:—‘‘ Very well, let us also enfranchise others ”’ 
Tam quite willing to consider it. I know that difficulties will 
be brought forward with regard to establishing adult fran- 
chise. In the first place, it is always said that there is so much 
ignorance in the country. I quite agree that there is ignorance 
in the country. It isa very rin haan circumstance, and if there 
is any blame to be attached it has to be attached to our Govern. 
ment, but, Sir, my point is that if illiteracy and ignorance is a 
disqualification, it is a disqualification for all those who are illi- 
terate and ignorant. Unfortunately, that is at present not regarded 
as a disqualification in our country. People are piven votes 
whether they are literate: or illiterate they are given votes whether 
they are ignorant or whether they know something. They are 
given votes simply because they possess property. T can under- 
stand people saying that every man who is tn be given a yote must 


dearn up toa-certain standard. I do not believe in it, but is under- 
standable to me. That is not done in our country. If a man 
possesses some property he is quailfied to vote, and in some Pro- 
vinces if he has some income he may be qualified to vote, A large 
number of our present voters are illiterate. Because they are ile. 
terate we have some system of voting where the people do not make 
a mark against the name but against the picture or some such thing. 
We have found some method by which even ignorant and illiterate 
peal will be able to vote. Therefore that difficulty existed, but it 

as been surmounted in the case of a very large number of voters. I 
may say that it has been surmounted in the case of the majority 
ef voters at present. Illiteracy cannot be regarded as a bar, be- 
cause for the last ten years illiterate people have been exercising 
their right of voting and they have done it fairly well. I have not 
ze heard much complaint with regard to the illiterate voters 
having caused —_ mischief or having brought great disaster on 
the country. Therefore illiteracy is not a bar. hether it is a 
bar or not, illiterate voters have been voting and they have not 
brought any disaster on the country. 


Then, Sir, there is another difficulty that is brought forward, 
and that is the difficulty of the great number of large consti- 
tuencies. As regards the constituencies being large, my point is, 
are the Indian people going to get rights of pitisonahin at any 
time or not? I do not see Satara me any prospect of the popula- 
tion of India going down to such an extent that there + be a 
time when the constituencies will be sufficiently manageable for 
a great franchise. Ido not think that the population of India is 
going to go down. 


If we are to go upon the experience of the past, the population 
of India is going to increase. Therefore you must make up your 
mind whether you are going to give the franchise to all people 
or not. Your difficulty is not going to be solved by waiting. 
The difficulty of the large constituency will always be with 
us, and has to be faced. There is no reason for waiting on 
account of the consideration that the constituencies will be large. 
IT shall have to point out some methods when we come to 
details by which the difficulties of large constituencies can be 
solved. Moreover, we all fear that when we introduce new elec- 
toral methods there 1s some chance of the voters not doing their. 
duty properly, and we have heard of corruption being introduced 
into politics. If there is any remedy against corruption it is to 
be found, in my judgment, in large constituencies. If, as in India, 
we may have 120 million voters, and we have a legislature of about 
500, each constituency will have 250,000 voters on the average. 
A large number of people who seek the votes of the electorate at 
present spend large sums of money in so doing, but not many in 
the country will be prepared to spend sufficient money to obtain 
the suffrages of 250,000 people. Much of the corruption that 
we see in the elections will disapipent with such large constituencies. 
People will stand on their merits, and not on account of their 








“Money. Under present circumstances it is the man with the 
money who succeeds to a great extent, but if it comes to a question 
of spending a million rupees for election, I am doubtful whether 
sevice in the country will be prepared to ‘put up such a sum. 
We could certainly introduce some method whereby elections: 
were made more manageable, and those methods might be dis- 
cussed by the ittee. 


I therefore hope the Committee will accept the principle of 
adult suffrage, and discuss afterwards the methods which we 
may arrange for voting procedure. I believe that if we fail to 
do this, and if we establish some form of Dominion status which 
is only intended for a few people, the delegates assembled here will 
not have done their duty towards the masses in our country, I hope 
that this Committee—a most important Committee from the point 
of view of the people of the country—will decide to give universal! 
suffrage. 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: There is no doubt about the ideal to be 
aimed at for the purpose of the franchise, whether in Tndia or in any 
other country, is universal adult suffrage. On that there can be 
no difference whatever. 


Mr, Jadhal’: Is that your ideal? 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: Oh, yes. Whatever difficulty there may 
he in other quarters, there can be none from me, But there are- 
certain practical considerations of a yery grave character which: 
cannot lightly be brushed aside at the present moment, and from 
the experience I have had in my own Province—I cannot claim to 
speak for others—I cannot with confidence su port the suggestion 
that the time has arrived when, much as I should desire it, uni- 
versal adult suffrage can be immediately introduced in my Province, 
The main consideration which is a hindrance to the achievement 
of that ideal immediately is the construction of the actual machinery 
for conducting elections. I am afraid that if an attempt were made 
to work it, it would be found to lead to a great deal of confusion. 
I recognise that in my Province the introduction of universal 
adult franchise would not add a very large number of voters of a 
description or intelligence very much different from the averare 
voter that we have under the present qualification. Therefore, to. 
my mind, the mere addition of a larger number of ople would 
not make any difference to the exercise of the tranchine provided 
I had confidence that arrangements with regard to such exercise 
would be adequate to meet the increased number of people who 
would be included. TIlliteracy is no disqualification in India at 
present for the exercise of the franchise, but universal franchise 
would call for some very special arrangements to enable illiterate 
voters to record their votes. Therefore. within a practicable time 
and with a practicable number of polling stations, it would 
not be possible to have sufficient clerks to deal with the 
illiterate voters, and elections consequently would have to be spread 
over such a long period that there would be great confusion, — 


Then there is the lack of means of communication, We have 
had, even under our present system, a great deal of ditliculty in 
trying to arrange that polling stations sbuald be set up to accom- 
inodate rural voters, ane it is a common experience in the Punjab 
for a polling station, in the less populated districts, to be situated 
anything from 20 to 50 miles from the home of a rural voter. 
The voter is expected to travel that disiance at hos own expense 
as it is a corrupt practice to provide any conveyance. Even in 
the more pope ioe districts, the average distance is from 10) to 
15 miles and with the lack of communications in the rural areas 
it could be imagined what great difficulties are being felt at the 
yresent moment, If universal adult franchise were introduced 
immediately, these difficulties would be multiplied a hundred-iold. 


Therefore, without going into details, although it is my passion- 
ate hope that universal adult franchise may be introduced as early 
as practicable, I must admit that it is impossible to introduce it 
jmmediately or until prpesene: has been gained by a considerable 
widening or lowering of the franchise to indicate how universal 
franchise would work in the future. I certainly think that there 
should be a very considerable broadening of the franchise, but 
not immediately to the extent suggested by Mr. Joshi. 


Then the question arises, if we are going to set some limits, 
what kind of limit we should set to the right to exercise the fran- 
«hise. No doubt any limit set would be open to criticism, and 
would be artificial but, after all, the obvious limits are always 
found under the heading of property, taxation, business expe- 
rience, experience of administration, or sense of responsibility in 
any other walk of life. Qualifications have to be found in all these 
directions, and when we have to select a class from the whole of the 
community we shall naturally select that class which has had an 
opportunity of dealing with matters where the exercise of respon- 
sibility was required, My suggestions with regard to the actual 
extent to which the franchise for the provincial legislature should 
be lowered in my own province I will reserve until the sub-Com- 
mittee gets down to details. But there are two questions, not of 
detail, but of principle, which have been alluded to. (me 1s as to 
whether provincial fioedeate should be given powers subsequently 
+o alter the franchise with regard to their own province. I cer- 
tainly think they should be given such power, and the only limt 
laid on the exercise of such power should be that it must be 
exercised only after ‘the expiry of at least five years from the intro- 
duction of the new constitutional system. That would give an 
-experience of working the franchise for at least two elections, and 
in the light of that experience it would be open to them to pass 
‘such resolutions as might seem proper for further extension of the 
franchise. With regard to the limit to which they might be 
allowed to carry it, 1 would suggest no limit whatever. If, after 
experience, it is found that arrangements can be made for throw- 
‘ing open the franchise for everybody above a certain age, they 
swould be-welcome to pass such a resolution. : 
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The second consideration to which I want to draw attention 
at this stage is this: we are aware that arrangements with regard 
to franchise, affecting not only the direct question as to how many 
people are to be admitted to its exercise, but many other matters 
are open to be dealt with by the Conference. 

Tt has a very direct effect upon the question of representation 
of the minorities, certainly the Moslem minority. We know in 
practice that in many provinces the voting strength of certain 
communities does not correspond to the strength which they have 
in population. For instance, a community in a particular pro- 
vince may be, say, 30 per cent. of the population. On the voting 
register members of that community may appear only to the ex- 
tent of 15 or 20 per cent, There are such variations throughout 
the provinces, ah that is one of the factors which is causing a 
great deal of trouble in the solution of the general minorities 
juestion so far as the representation of different communities in 

e legislatures is concerned. If there is a community which has 
a comparatively small proportion in the population, but which 
has a large share in the voting register, naturally the members 
of that community are anxious that the franchise should not be 
further reduced, or should not at least be rapidly reduced, be- 
cause that would immediately bring their proportion in the voting 
register down to the proportion which would correspond more 
clearly to their proportion in the population. On the other hand, 
communities which have a high proportion in the population but 
a low proportion in the voting register are anxious, apart from 
general considerations which apply to the broadening of the fran- 
chise and to every adult being admitted to the exercise of the 
franchise, to have the franchise trom their own point of view broad- 
ened so that the disparity between their numbers in the popula- 
tion and their ratio in the voting register should disappear. 

From that point of view the question was taken into considera- 
tion by the Simon Commission, and one suggestion made by them 
is that any Franchise Committee which may be set up to setile 
the details of the franchise should be given directions so to endea- 
your as to give to each community, as far as practicable, the same 
proportion in the voting register as they occupy in the population, 

hat has to be done, as they suggest, not by having different quali- 
fications for different communities, but by having additional 
“ime pe yepoce in addition to those settled generally for 
the whole province or for the whole country—to devise additional 
qualifications which should operate only with regard to those 
particular communities with regard to whom it is found that there 
is a great disparity between their numbers and their proportion in 
the voting register. That is a consideration which t desire very 
strongly to press upon the attention of this committee, and for two 
reasons. One is that if that result is achieved, then any oppo- 
sition which might at present exist among members of certain 
communities, who have under the present system a position of 
advantage, to a further extension of the franchise, would auto- 
matically dtsappear. When they know that keeping the franchise 
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at a high level would not result in their retaining a much higher 
proportion in the voting register than they have in the population, 
the general considerations for the extension of the franchise would 
appeal to them, and they, along with others, would strive that the 
franchise should be conndarally lower. That is one considera- 
tion. Otherwise, I am afraid there is bound to be opposition to a 
very large extension of the franchise from the omnes of such 
communities. 


The second consideration is this. If the ideal to be attained is 
universal adult franchise—ii that is the ideal condition of franchise 
—and if the qualifications which have in the meantime to be im- 
posed are due entirely to certain considerations of a practical 
nai ta instance, that universal adult franchise cannot be imme- 
diately introduced—then it must be conceived that those qualifica- 
tions in the meantime are of a more or less artificial nature in 
order to restrict the franchise within practical limits. If that is 
so then we must go back to the ideal in this sense—that 
each community is entitled to exercise the same amount of in- 
fluence over the elections of the legislature as its numbers entitle 
it to; and eventually, as soon as universal adult franchise is 
introduced, that is exactly the amount of influence that it is going 
to exercise, If that is so, and you have to put in qualifications 
in the meantime in order to restrict the numbers, it is only fair 
that each community, from the very start of the new constitution, 
should be able to influence elections to the legislatures to the same 
extent to which it would be entitled to influence them under an ideal 
system of franchise. That being 80, it 1s also neoeests that such 
considerations as have been fing ie by the Simon Commission 
should be before any Franchise Committee that is set up. 


There are other matters of detail, but with your permission, 
Sir, I will address myself to those when they come forward. 


Mr. Fazl-ul-Haq: So far as these subjects are concerned, it 
seems to me that they are divisible into two main parts. The first 
question that arises for discussion is whether it 1s practical and 
advisable to begin with a system of adult franchise or not. 
Secondly, if adult franchise is neither desirable nor practicable we 
have to consider certain other questions. The point has been 
directly raised by Mr. Joshi, who pleaded for immediate adult 
franchise. He himself has recognised some of the difficulties in 
the way, one of which is the illiteracy of the people generally in 
our country. So far as illiteracy is soribacken, do think it is 
a bar, but it is not an insuperable bar; but there is also another 
vonsideration which we must not lose gs of in considering the 
question from a practical point of view. Speaking for my province 
of Bengal, I have found that the voters generally who come from 
the rural areas are so very much under the influence either of 
their money-lender or of other classes of society that they are 
scarcely able to exercise a free vote. Whether we are responsible 
for the illiteracy in the country possibly some future Commission 
will decide, but we have to face the fact that there is an appalling 
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amount of illiteracy in the country and, along with that, a huge 
amount of indebtedness of the peasantry which makes it practi- 
cally impossible for them to exercise a free vote. So long as these 
conditions remain—and let us hope that they will soon disappear 
—it seems to me that it is not within the sphere of practical 
politics to recommend that we should start ateaicht away with adult 
éuttrage. 

Shortly, therefore, my answer to the first question is in the 
negative, and I am opposed to the introduction of adult sufirage 
at once. 

As regards the principle on which we should consider the ques- 
‘tion of a broadening of the franchise, I agree generally with the 
views which have been put forward by the previous speaker. I 
would only add one other. It seems to me that the question of 
‘the broadening of the franchise is really to be considered with the 
question of increasing the size of the electorates. Consider for a 
moment things as they are at present. Again I speak for my 
province and for my own constituency. I representa Muhammadan 
constituency in my district of 21,000 voters. At the time of elec- 
tions there are 71 polling stations provided. Mine is a river 
district, and the communication is only by boat right throughout 
the year. The inconvenience of inducing electors to come to the 
polling stations is so great that I have hardly ever found more 
than 20 per cent. of the voters coming to the poll to exercise their 
votes, 

I submit it is of no use conferring a franchise on people when 
they cannot really exercise it on account of adverse circumstances 
or on account of physical difficulties which present themselves in 
the country. Therefore what I submit is this—that in considering 
the question of the lowering of the franchise you have also to take 
into consideration the result it will have on the size of the 
legislative councils. At the present moment the Bengal legislative 
council consists of 140 members, of whom 116 are elected. If the 
franchise is brought in in such a way that the number of voters 
would be doubled, we would have nearly 250 members. However 
much we may like to have the legislative council the size of the 
British Parliament, at the present moment it is not within the 
sphere of practical politics. 

Brietly, therefore, in considering the question of the broaden- 
ing of the franchise, we have to take into view the effect it will 
have on the legislative councils to which these various 
electors would return their members. That is a question 
which has been considered by the legislative Provincial 
Council's committee, which has recommended only a slight increase 
in the size. Tf we broaden the franchise to a very large extent 
the result will be that we will have huge constituencies which it 
will be impossible for candidates to manage. It is not a question 
of mere corruption; the difficulty is that if there is a huge consti- 
tuency, a very large proportion of which do not exercise their 
vote, it is impossible to say whether the candidate who is returned 
really represents the views of the majority of that constituency. 
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Unless a very large proportion of the constituency do exercise 
their vote, it is impossible to say whether there is a good repre- 
sentation or not of that constituency. There may be many cir- 
cumstances in favour of a particular candidate, and therefore al- 
though that candidate may not represent the views of the mejony 
of the constituency, he may be successful in defeating a rival who 
is less fortunately placed in many respects but who represents the 
views of the large majority of the constituency. Therefore it is 
not within practical polities to increase the size of the constituen- 
cies indefinitely. We have, therefore, to keep in view the fact 
the increase in the size of the constituencies reflects on the increase 
in the size of the legislative councils; and if the legislative councils 
have got to be kept within limits, it is necessary also that we 
should keep the various constituencies within limits. 


Sir P. C. Mitter: My friend, Mr. Joshi said that most of us 
have come here to get responsible government. I entirely agree, 
but if we get responsible government it is necessary that we should 
make the responsible government successful, On the one extreme 
you may have responsible government with adult suffrage. On 
the other extreme you may have responsible government technically 
responsible with 50 men. We do not want either. We want a 
responsible government that can run successfully; we want real 
responsibility, we want our voters to cast their votes knowing how 
to exercise their judgment. With that preliminary observation | 
desire to go into the question of how we can attain it. One main 

oint, to which I would like to draw the attention of my friends 
Se, is that India, if anything, is a country of villages. Out of 
her 246 millions of people, 226 millions live in rural areas. Turn- 
ing to my own province, out of 46 millions of people, 43 millions 
live in villages. The problem is that if we, I hope at no distant 
date, want to get responsible government that responsible govern- 
ment must overwhelmingly be the responsible government of our 
villages. Turning now to my own province, my esteemed friend 
Mr. Posl-tl-Hac his told you that the Bengal Legislative Council 
at present has 140 members. Out of that number, 26 are nomi- 
nated and 114 are elected. Out of the 114 that are elected, 85 
are returned from the general constituencies, and the rest by 
certain interests such as British Mercantile Interest, Indian Mer- 
cantile Interest, Universities. Landlords and so on. Im these So 
general constituencies are represented 46 millions of people, of 
whom 14 millions are bread winners, and 3 millions are literates. 
Even if we are to aim at getting a comparatively small percentage 
of the 14 millions bread winners we must inordinately increase 
the size of our council. That is not pears politics. As has 
been pointed out by previous speakers, 1f we increase the 
number of our voters there will be various difficulties. I 
will not cover the ground again, but I have a practical suggestion to 
offer with regard to representation of rural areas. The Simon Com- 
mission has recommended that the number of seats may be roughly 
doubled. If we double the number of sents and, let me 
assume, that we shall get either 225 or 250 sents, my first 
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:addition is separate rural constituencies from urban constituencies. 
Speaking with practical experience of elections I may say that 
where in one district there are seven or eight municipalities and the 
rest are rural areas it is easier to bring your municipal voters to the 
ll. It is easier to create a civic sense in your municipal voters. 
Chen the difficulties of transport, the difficulties of ignorance, the 
‘difficulties of poverty, and the difficulties of getting into touch 
-with the rural voters are realities which you cannot ignore. The 
result is that if in any particular constituency there are 20,000 
voters, of whom about 4,000 are from the municipal areas, some- 
thing like 3,000 out of those 4,000 come to the poll, but of the 
remaining 16,000 it is difficult even to get 4,000 or 5,000 to the 
poll. Therefore, unless you separate urban from rural constitu- 
encies, you will always find that the urban interests and the urban 
.people will overweigh the results of elections. 
Coming to the question of rural constituencies, and how to give 
them better representation, one way of bringing it about will no 
-doubt be by an extension of the franchise, b inane the fran- 
chise, and ultimately (if Mr. Joshi’s idea be accepted) by giving 
manhood suffrage, but will manheod suffrage, or a great lowering 
“of the franchise, give real responsibility? I make bold to say, 
under present conditions, no. Steeped in poverty and in ignorance, 
as the bulk of our rural voters are (whoever may be responsible 
for it in the past that is the reality to-day) you cannot expect them, 
to exercise the franchise intelligently. The Simon Commission 
has told us that 80 rupees, a modest estimate, and 107 rupees, a 
‘more optimistic estimate, is the annual income of a citizen in India. 
pei AS tee means £6, and 107 rupees means a little over 
£8. your average income of £100 a year you can well under- 
stand the difference. I am again quoting from the-Simon Com- 
mission. My personal estimate is that it is something like £4 
a year and not f6a year. Be that as it may, if that is the average, 
there are the richer people, there are the wealthier people in the 
towns, and there are even in the rural areas wealthier people. There- 
fore the bulk of the people in the rural areas must be very poor. 
Wf you want to give them representation my practical suggestion 
is this. At the present moment, if you double the number of seats, 
and it is necessary to increase the number of constituencies, it will 
roughly speaking, increase the rural constituencies by 25 per cent. 
Speaking again on behalf of my own Province, we have 25 districts 
where reforms have been introduced out of our 27 districts. If 
in those 25 districts you give one additional seat each to every 
-one of the village constituencies you will have a class of people 
who are vitally interested in rural welfare, It is those people 
who are carrying the day to day administration of rural districts. 
If you give even one seat to each of those people then you will 
have o number of people who are vitally interested in rural wel- 
fare, and who can intelligently speak for their less fortunate bre- 
thren. You will have a number of people who are well versed in 
‘the problems of rural affairs, and, with the 100 or 120 additional 


seats that you have, it will be easy to provide that. Sir, that is 
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the proposition which I would very seriously lay before the future 
Committee which will be set up to work out details, and I would 
ask them very carefully to consider it. 


On the general question of adult sufirage I would like to make 
an observation. In your country at any rate, responsible govern- 
ment has succeeded wonderfully. If you take the history of your 
country up to 1832, in spite of the fact that the aristocracy were 
the only people who were accountable for the responsible rovern- 
ment, England was a great country. Englaid was a powerful 
country even before 1832. You have a happy knack of adjusting 
your differences, and, with the rise of middle classes, with the 
bore wealth due to the Napoleonic Wars, and with the expansion 
of the Universities, after 1832 you-took in the u per and middle 
classes. Then that great statesman of yours, (his politics may 
not be the politics of to-day) Disraeli, had another expansion. 
Coming from 1885 to 1892 and 1918, even in 1918 there was the 
old franchise qualification of £10 a year. In our Indian money 
that is 135 rupees, but in Bengal our franchise qualification is 
either two rupees chaukidari tax or one rupee cess. One rupee cess 
in the case of an agriculturist is £22 annual value. In the case 
of a tenure holder it may be at the most from 10 to 12 rupees. I 
admit that there is a great difference in wealth between your 
country and mine, but surely it does not make such a very great 
difference. On the other hand, you have had six centuries of 
experience in running responsible government. You had @ com- 
pulsory Primary Education Act in 1870, and if, after 48 years 
of working of your compulsory Primary Education Act you are 
content with an annual value qualification of £10, surely two 
a eae of chaukidari tax, which represents 10 or 12 rupees annual 
value, and one rupee of cess, which represents the figure which I 
have already mentioned, is not too low. We, as students of history, 
as people who desire ardently to copy the institutions of other 
countries, may be very desirous of going on at a pace for which 
we are not yet fit. If we advance before our time, instead of 
petting a responsible government which will succeed, we shall soon 
be getting irresponsible government which will end in confusion, 
When I say that we are not yet fit I do not for a moment say 
that by intelligence, by abihty, and by outlook on life, we are 
not fit, but our traditions are different, our mode of life is different, 
and our outlook on life is different. Because our traditions are 
different, and because our outlook on life is different. that is no 
reason why we should take six centuries, or even one century, to 
attain the object which we all have in view, namely responsible 
government, responsible to every human unit of the vast Indian 
citizenship. With the example of other countries, and with the 
innate intelligence and ability of Indians, if we start with a gov- 
ernment really responsible to those who can exercise their respon- 
sibility we shall much sooner attain manhood suffrage than bv 
making experiments which are bound to fail. Therefore, Sir, 1 
submit that we should reject adult suffrage however right in poli- 
tical theory it is. We are not here to lay down details; we are 
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here to lay down principles. Let us lay down this principle: cast 
your suffrage in favour of those who can diver ame exercise 
that gcgjin and do not for Heaven's sake forget the rural areas. 
If any other practical suggestion can be put forward by which 
our rural citizens under their present conditions can be better repre- 
sented than by the suggestions which I have made, that suggestion 
will certainly also be considered seriously. ) 

Lord Zetland: Mr. Chairman, if India does indeed desire to 
have a full democratic system of government it is quite obvious 
that adult suffrage is the goal at which she must aim, but, Mr. 
Chairman, not all people of India, and I think not all people at 
this table, are democrats. I had expected that before now, in 
reply to the speeches made by Mr, Joshi and others, we would 
have had the views of those who consider that the time has not 
yet come when a large extension of the franchise in India should 

made. However, we have not yet had such speeches, and I 
am not going to make such a speech, I agree with the last speaker 
that it really is very desirable that we should at amy rate aim at 
some system which would give the rural areas real representation 
in the new legislatures. In spite of all that Mr, Joshi has said, 
I am impressed with the tremendous practical difficulties which 
at present stand in the way of adult suffrage in India. At the 
present time in India you haye an electorate of between six and 
seven millions. Only a proportion of that electorate has ever so 
far exercised the right to vote, and I suppose that if we said that 
three or four millions exercised the franchise at any one general 
election we should be within the mark. Considerable practical 
difficulty has been experienced even in recording the votes of that 
comparatively small number, The elections have lasted for several 
days. One of the speakers pointed out that although illiteracy 
does not by any means connote a lack of intelligence, illiteracy 
aa yr a a . 
is a practical difficulty in the way of recording votes, and you 
cannot record illiterate votes at the same speed as you can record 
literate votes, 

The question of lack of communications, referred to by Mr. 
Zafrullah Khan, is a very real difficulty, not only in the Punjab 
but in every part of India. In Eastern Bengal the whole country- 
side during a long period of the year is completely under water, 
and the only way in which voters could be got to the poll would 
be by means of river boats. So I could go on and give any number 
of examples of the practical difficulties of working adult suffrage 
in India at the present time. What we have to ask ourselves, 
therefore, is this: Js there amy system short of adult suffrage 
by means of which we could obtain something very close to the 
results of adult suffrage? I believe that there is, namely, a system 
under which groups, each represented by a head man, often known 
in India as a “ mukhi,”’ might through him exercise the franchise. 
The system is ohe certainly not unknown in India, and amongst 
some communities is comparatively common. It seems to me that 
it would be practicable in the rural areas to have the population 
divided up into groups each to be represented by a head man. 
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Mr, Joshi: Elected? 

Lord Zetland: Well, selected or elected. 

Mr. Joshi: If you agree to have him elected, it will come to 
the same thing as the franchise. 

Lord Zetland: That is precisely the argument I am endea- 
veuring to develop—a head man selected or iby elected to 
represent a group. It has been estimated—and the figure, I think, 
has been mentioned by one of the speakers this afternoon—that if 
you were to have adult suffrage in India you would add some- 
thing like 120 millions to the number of voters. If, on the other 
haud, you were to divide those 120 millions into groups, say of 
20 each, you would get a very much smaller number of electors. 
ach group would be represented by its head man. Thus an 
electorate of manageable proportions would be secured. Referring 
te what Sir P. C, Mitter said with regard to those people in the 
villages who are working the solage Self-Government Act—he 
was referring more particularly to Hengal—those are the people 
who know what are the requirements of the peasant population. No- 
thing used to strike me more in my tours of the vill: ges of Bengal, 
particularly Eastern Bengal, than the way in whi a few men, 
partly elected, sometimes selected by more informal means, to 
represent the villagers, came together around a table and discussed 
affairs and, within the powers assigned to them by the’ Village 
Self-Government Act, which was passed during my time in Bengal, 
administered the affairs of the countryside. I put forward this 
suggestion as a possible means, not only of securing adequate re- 

resentation of the village population of India in the Legislative 
Council—and it has to be remembered that more than 70 per cent. 
of the total population of India depend upon agriculture in some 
form or other for their livelihood—but also as giving us very 
largely, without all the practical difficulties, the same results as 
would follow from the adoption of adult suffrage. 

Sir C. Jehangir: Would the head man to whom Lord Zetland 
alluded directly select the members? 

Lord. Zetland: The head man would have a vote for his group 
to elect a member. 

Sir ©. Jehangir: There would be no further dilution? 

Lord Zetland: No. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao; How do you propose to 
make up the group? a 

Lord Zetland: That is a detail, no doubt an important detail, 
which I should be disposed to leave to a special Franchise Com- 
mittee. I should not lay great stress on he way im which they 
are grouped, so long as the grouping takes place. 

Sir P. €. Mitter: In my Province of Bengal there are 5,000 
villages, with a population of less than 3,000. About 17,000 have 
a population of from 1,000 to 2,000. Is it the idea that each 
village should constitute one electoral unit? 
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Lord Zetland: I would not do away with the existing franchise. 
I would give this group system of representation to all those people 
who at present are not qualified to exercise the vote—that 1s to 
say, you pet down much more to the labouring classes and the 
very small people who do not pay in the case of Bengal, a two- 
rupee tax, or whatever the qua ification may be. 

Sir C. Jehangir: It is in addition to the present electorate? 

Lord Zetland: Yes, and I would form constituencies of the 
group electors separate from the existing electorate. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: Without separating them 
into caste communities? 

Lord Zetland; 1 do not want to go into that question; if I 
did I should get into the province of the Minorities sub-Committee. 
My idea of a group would be a small one, smaller than that which 
Sir P. C. Mitter has in mind. The sort of group I conceived was 
one of 20 villagers, a head man having a vote for each 20 villagers. 
It would be a very small group. 

Sir C. Setalvad: A village of 200 people would have 10 votes? 

Lerd. Zetland: Yes, that is right. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: I might point out that a system somewhat 
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similar.to that is in existence in agricultural Denmark. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: Ideally Mr. Joshi’s proposal is 
unexceptionable, and so far as the difficulties of large constituencies 
and of bringing voters to the polling station are concerned, these 
lend themselves to solution. At present, in some elections, we find 
about 4,000 or 5,000 voters required to come to one particular 
polling station, and four or five men sit there spending the whole 

ay recording the votes. Difficulties might be met by increasing 

the number of the poling stations. I would say that the polling 
station should be placed where the voters happen to live. Those 
are practical difficulties which lend themselves to common-sense 
solutions. I would not oppose this question of adult suffrage on 
the ground that og ea who have not got property qualifications 
should not be given the vote, nor would I put forward the argument 
with regard to non-payment of tax, because I do not believe that 
anyone escapes payment of tax in one form or another. But there 
is one insuperable difficulty I feel in admitting adult franchise 
immediately, and that is one which Mr. Joshi also fears. 

Mr. Joshi: I fear no difficulty. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: Mr. Joshi says that if there was 
adult suffrage it might mean a mere change of masters. He does 
not want merely to change from a bureaucratic to an autocratic 
master, or tice versi. Tf adtlt suffrage were extended to-day that 
would be exactly the danger. Most of our voters are confined to 
the rural parts, and on going to the rural parts we find that the 
landowning classes there—and therefore the taxpaying classes—are 
numerically much smaller than those who do not own any lands, 
and therefore do not pay any tax, thus being unqualified. But 
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it must also be admitted that m a village the man who does not 
own any land is economically dependent upon the man who does. 
In my Peovin ‘nce we find that in most villages the major portion of 
the land is owned by one man, the rest of the land being distri- 
buted among a large number of small owners. The result now 15 | 
that we get about one-tenth or one-fifteenth of the villagers going 
to the polling booth, and amon these one man might own three- 
fourths of the land, all the shoes combined owning the other 
fourth. During the last three or four elections we have had some 
interesting experience in this connection. The constituencies are 
so large that it is not possible for a candidate to go and address 
meetings attended by voters or to come into personal contact with 
many of them. At the first election it was the experience that 
we went to the more important villages and saw the most im- 
Ahaaet man there, with the result that most of the people went to 
the polling booth and voted as the principal man told them to vote. 
But as time went on, in succeeding elections, we had to go not 
merely to the principal man, but also to the more important of 
the various | ups of voters, with the result that im the 1929 
election we found that a man who owned the largest extent of 
land was not able to exercise the same influence and power in 
advising the people owning less land to vote in the way he wanted 
them todo. They were able to exercise their own discretion, and 
give their vote no longer according to the dictates of the principal 
man who had previously determined their choice. 

If you are now going to extend the franchise by giving it to 
every adult in the village you will be giving it to a large numbe 
of people who are economically dependent on the principal man. 
The result will be that when we come to the elections next time 
the principal man in the village will be able to carry his own way; 
and instead of it being a rule of the people, and a democratic 
rule, it will be a rule of the important man in each place. The 
elections will be mostly swayed by the more well-to-do, whose rule 
it is Mr. Joshi wants to avoid. 


I am afraid the indirect election which Lord Zetland was 
pleased to suggest would also not be very welcome. There again 
there will be the same difficulty. It might be possible to chalk 
out various groups, one man in each group sending out one man; 
but the election, being held in the village itself directly under the 
nose of the most important man in the village, it would again 
become a rule of the top people. 

The answer might be that this difficulty has to be faced at 
some time or other. My suggestion would be this—to compensate 
the depressed classes for their economic dependence by an intel- 
lectual independence. Compared with 10 years ago the depressed 
class man is to-day much more independent of the surrounding 
ciroumstances by reason of further educa ion; and I certainly think 
that we will soon be getting to the stage when the important 
man in the village will not be able to exercise the same influence 
over the landless and otherwise disqualified people of to-day. 
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Therefore I would suggest that while, for the time being, sitting 
here as we do, we restrict it to some sort of property qualification 
or direct tax paying qualification (at least for the rural parts), 
we leave it to the various legislative councils to decide when and 
. how they like to extend the franchise. I would not even put the 

restriction, which has been suggested, of saving that the fepisle: 
tive councils shall not interfere with the franchise for another 
five years. If immediately, for the first election, with the ex- 
perience which they have fresh in their minds, they think that a 
further extension of the franchise should he made, I think we ought 
not to stand in the way of the legislative councils for the various 
provinces coming to that decision. There must be some sort of 
property qualification if we are going to have, I will not say a 
fully democratic government, but if we are going to prepare the 
way for a fully democratic rovernment, and we should leave it to 
the representatives and the people in the various legislative bodies 
to say when and how they will extend the franchise to the various 
people. 

Sir C. Jehangir: T agree with my friend Mr, Joshi that we 
have come to England to get a full measure of self-government, 
but I am afraid that TI can agree with no other statement of his. 
Therefore my task, as far as Mr. Joshi is concerned, has heen 
considerably decreased, for I have not to point out where T disapree. 


We were told just now by Sir P. C. Mitter something of your 
own constitutional history as far as franchise is concerned, and 
there is nothing I can say which will not be known to the British 
Delegation. But I would like to give a few figures of the pro- 
gress of the franchise in this country for the information of my 
Friends of the British Indian delegation who may not be aware 
of them. 

In England after the Reform Bill] of 1832 many will be sur- 
rised to hear that only 3 per cent. of the population got the vote. 
Pron 1832 to 1867 it went up to 45 per cent. of the population, 
In England during the years 1841 to 1845 the percentage of lite- 
racy amongst the men was 67-4 per cent., and amongst women 
Ol-l per cent, The figures for my own Presidency, in 1919, as to 
literacy were men 157 and women =7; and the percentage of 
the pr penn which got the vote in 1919 was 4-03. These firures 
speak for themselves. To those of my English friends who contend 
that the local councils do not represent the peoples of India on the 
present franchise, my reply is that our councils represent our 
provinces to-day better than the House of Commons represented 
the people of England between the years 1832 and 1867. 


Sir, you will find men in England and in India who talk about 
fovernment being broad based on the will of the people. You 
slow your own conditions under your present franchise. Literacy 
in this country is now 100 per cent. With regard to literacy in 
my country, I have no authentic figures but I do not think they 
are any better than they were in 1919. That leads me to the 
principle of whether literacy and franchise are linked together 
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or not. I have heard it said in this country that a broadening 
of the franchise is the best education you can give to a people. 
It may be so for some people, but it is an education at the cost 
of a section—not an unimportant section—of a part of the country. 
I do not believe in education of that sort. 

Sir, I do not desire to go into facts and figures as to why the 
shkey of literacy in India is so low. The fact is that it is 
ow. I have given you the figures, and we can only base our 
franchise for the future on that percentage of literacy. I desire 
to contest most strongly that public opinion in England which 
argues that a full advance in self-government cannot be given to 
India because they are reluctant to broaden the franchise on account 
of the percentage of literacy. If that argument was used in other 
parts of the world then the only answer would be to leave the 
government in the hands of another country where literacy was 
more advanced, No country in Europe has ever adopted that 
argument, but I do agree with Sir P. C. Mitter when he says that 
when we claim a full measure of self-rovernment we do ask you 
to take care that that government shall be placed in the hands of 
people who will act with a sense of responsibility, If you force 
us into a position which is based on the argument that a further 
advance should be broad based on the will of the people, we shall 
accept it, but the risks will not be our responsibility. In short, 
that is the argument I desire to place before you. 

ee Zetland: Are you opposed to any extension of the fran- 
cniger 

Sir C. Jehangir: Tam. T am opposed to any further exten- 
sion of the franchise. My arguments have led up to that. 

T am not afraid of saying that here or in my own country. It 
will be considered to be a retrograde opinion, but, along with the 
claim which I put forward for a full measure of self-government, 
I also put forward a claim that that full measure of self-government 
shall be in the hands of men who can use the power which you 
have given them with a sense of responsibility, 

Mr. Foot: When you say ‘‘ Men’’ would you be agreeable to 
an extension to women? 

Sir C. Jehangir: Yes. The women have got the same franchise 
as men in my province. It may be that the women do not get it 
in the same numbers or in the same percentage because it 1s a pro- 
perty franchise. When we talk of a property franchise let us be 
perfectly clear as to what it is. It is a rental franchise. It is not 
an ownership of property. Any man or woman in the city of Bom- 
bay who pays a rental of 10 rupees a month gets a vote, and natur- 
ally there are more men who pay a rental of 10 rupees a month than 
women. There are also other qualifications which are of a higher 
character but the lowest is a 10 rupees rental. That 10 rupees 
rental I admit has brought a large number of illiterate men on to 
the electoral roll. You have heard that just now, and you have 
heard Mr. Joshi very graphically describe how we manage to make 
these illiterate people vote but that cannot be called a qualification. 


Is the argument that a certain percentage of your electorate has 
today to use symbols to enable them to vote an argument for saying 
that a larger number shall be brought on to the electoral roll, who 
have to use a symbol, who cannot read and write, who cannot 
understand what they are doing, and who can only vote for the 
picture of elephant or a knife or a spear? Sir, it is an argument 
to show that the franchise is low enough but I am not going to ask 
you to tighten it up. 

Mr. Joshi: Why? 

Sir C. Jehangir: It would perhaps be even logical to suggest 
that. Untortinntely in this oneld sometimes we cant be legteal! 
I am certain that my noble friend opposite has said many things 
which are not logical, and therefore, he cannot insist on my being 
absolutely and completely logical. When he talks about ever 
children getting the franchise I think that he is out of ofder when 
he talks of logic. 

Mr. Joshi: I did not say that. 

Sir C. Jehangir: These are the main grounds upon which I 
would oppose an extension of the franchise. I am also in favour 
of indirect elections. I am not going into the details now because 
this a general discussion. When we come to the details I am quite 
propared to put a scheme before you, but I am not going to be 

riven into going into details just now. I am also in favour of 
indirect elections. I am in favour of the principle of electoral 
colleges. 

Mr, Foot: You mean that you will have provincial councils all 
on the electoral college basis, doing away with the present? 


Sir C. Jehangir: No: the present franchise being the basis. I 
am not going to put forward these details just now. There is ample 
time in which to offer them. What I do desire to say is that I am 
not against indirect elections. I think that a well thought out 
scheme of indirect elections will meet with general approval. 

Chairman: Is that in addition to the existing franchise or in 
substitution for it? 

Sir ©. Jehangir: Sir, I should prefer not to answer that question 
immediately. I think that you might combine both, but if after 
all you come to the conclusion that your franchise is to be enlarged 
then I think that an indirect system is a sine qua non. I would 
be quite prepared to accept on the present franchise direct elections 
plus indirect elections if with a broad franchise. Therefore, Sir, 
without being drawn into details, I think that I have said quite 
enough to show what I personally think, but I would desire to 
warn my friends both in England and in India. I think that the 
experience in some countries is that a broadening of the franchise 
has led to autocracy in the end. You have broadened the franchise 
to an extent which the country cannot stand, and you end in 
autocracy. The history of modern Europe shows that. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: You will explain that also later on. 
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Sir C. Jehangir: If that is not understandable I cannot make: 
it clearer, We know that in certain countries of Europe to-da 
there is autocracy. The. cause of it was this attempt at adult 
franchise when the country was not fit for it. If my friend Mr-. 
Joshi desires autocracy in India there can be no easier method of 
getting it than by following his own suggestions. 

Mr. Barooah: I am an advocate of adult franchise, but | go 
slowly and with caution. Considering the present state of things. 
I do not think that it is either practicable or desirable to introduce 
it in India at the present time. It is bound to create disorder, 
confusion, and chaos. I need not go into the details because the 
obstacles are known more or less to everybody in this room. I 
therefore suggest that the franchise should be considerably broad- 
ended by lowering the qualifications as much as possible, and 
that steps should $6 be taken so that not one literate man or woman 
may be excluded. I hold, however, that universal adult franchise 
should be our ideal. In order to enable us to approach this ideal 
more easily and quickly it will be advisable not to make projects 
for future extensions of the franchise just now, but to give our 
provincial legislatures full power to broaden their franchise when- 
ever they think it fit and proper. Besides the property and educa- 
tional qualifications I think that other qualifications such as the 
payment of direct or indirect taxes, as well as military service, 
should he pealors as sufficient qualification for voting. I know 
that a large chise for women may not be 1 Sauovatm at present 
in all parts of India, but, nevertheless, I would not debar a single 
qualified woman from voting. I would give them equal power with 
men for voting. Considering the very rapid progress that our women 
have made during recent years I am sure that this scheme would be 
quite successful in the very near future. I accept the Simon recom- 
mendations as to the qualifications of women for voting. I have per- 
sonal experience of the disadvantages of large constituencies. In 
my opinion the best thing to do is to make the constituencies con- 
siderably smaller in size and to increase the number of members: 
accordingly. This, however, is a matter which I think ought to 
be left to the Franchise Committee to be appointed hereafter. It 
is universally agreed that every province has its different cireum- 
stances. 1, therefore, cannot recommend the same qualifications for 
voters in every province. This is again a matter which I think 
ought to be left to he decided by a future committee. As regards 
the Central Legislature, in order to make it a popular House it 1s 
extremely necessary that there should be direct voting. T am aware 
of the difficulties. Tt has been worked now in spite of these diffi- 
culties, and I have every reason to believe that it will work better 
in the future. I will not, however, object if an attempt is made 
to try both direct and indirect voting at the same time. 

Mr. K. T. Paul: I wish, in the first place, to say something with 
regard to this question of literacy and illiteracy. I am afraid that 
there is a fallacy current in the minds of most people that literacy 
is indispensable for education or for knowledge. I had to discuss 
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this point with the Linlithgow Commission in India in connection 
with rural education, and then I had to study the figures. I have 
not got those meunee precisely in mind just now, but I think that 
I can indicate them sufficiently on this occasion to point out a real 
difficulty. Our population during the last decade from 1911 to 1921 
was almost stationary. It increased only at the rate of one-half 
per cent. per annum. Even at that rate of increase m those ten 
years we had added 15 million people to our population. The con- 
ventional ratio of*those who are of school-going age to the total 
population is 28 per cent. If out of 15 million people 28 per cent. 
15 of the school-going age you will see what an immense number of 
vecople have been added to the responsibility of education. It is 

use of this terrific rate at which our population is increasing 
that we are unable to overtake the question of illiteracy. While 
every effort is being made by expenditure of money, by training 
of teachers, and by providing school plant, to increase the educa- 
tion of the young, the number of illiterates in the country, and 
also the percentage of illiteracy, is increasing. That is entirely 
due to the rate at which the population is increasing. We will 
never be able to overtake this question of illiteracy except through 
a scheme of adult education, but that is another question. As 
things are if the question of franchise is to be directly related in 
any mathematical ratio to the number of literates in the country 
(as apparently Sir C. Jehangir and Mr. Barooah would want) [ 
believe that it would be a wa ae proposition. It will take some- 
thing like a century or more before we can achieve what we, and I 
believe they, wish. I want again to say something from my own 
personal experience. On the other hand, we find that the Indian 
villager, even although he is illiterate, 1s quite able to take care of 
a very large number of things of ordinary importance. 

Lord Zetland :-T quite agree. 

Mr. K. T. Paul: The noble Marquess referred to the way in 
which rural administration is-being carried on by groups of villages. 
In those groups how many are really literate? 

Lord Zetland: Very few. 

Mr. K. T. Paul: Very few are really literate. Literacy is not 
necessary, They have a horse sense which enables them to discern 
the importance of the subjects which come before them, and there- 
fore, they are able to administer their own affairs. Personally I 
want to give a testimony here. I happen to be president of a bank 
which is charged with the BO 5 of financing rural agricul- 
tural co-operative societies which are organised i eared for those 
who have no property to pledge, and who can only bse their 
crops. Last year we financed nearly 3,000 such rural societies and 
we had a turnover of 200 lakhs of rupees. That means 20 million 
rupees. In the 15 years of business of this sort we have been able 
to pay 9 per cent. dividend to our shareholders. It shows that those 
villagers who are almost 90 ag cent. illiterate are able to manage 
their financial affairs in such a way that the shareholders of the 
financing bank are able to receive that large dividend. 
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I want to make another point which may be staggering to some 
of my friends here who have dealt with the co-operative movement. 
I want to make this staggering statement that the percentage of 
overdues in regard to our societies among these illiterate people is 
smaller than the percentage of overdues in the whole Presidency 
where almost all other societies are among literate people. 


Therefore, in building up a democracy, let us realise that in 
India we have to devise a means which is totally irrespective of 
literacy or illiteracy. =o 

Certain practical difficulties have been mentioned. In the first 
place, I want to point out that the common man in India, the agri- 
cultural worker with whom I have come in large contact, is all the 
time forming more and more the habit of organisation. In every 
province we have the Village Self-Government Act; village arbi- 
tration courts are at work, and other things are being done which 
are training our people in the habit of getting together and working 
in concert to administer their affairs. | 

Another difficulty which has heen mentioned is the practical 
problem of getting these ogehe to the polling stations. It is true 
that at certain parts of the year large portions of the country are 
flooded, but this flooding occurs only as a rule in certaim seasons. 
There is no reason why the polling should always be fixed during 
the season of the monsoon. All that is required is a little common- 
sense and organisation. Moreover, as to the long distances which 
our people have to go in order to vote, are they not habituated to 
going long distances on festivals and pilgrimages and on other 
occasions? After all, we only have these elections once in five 
years. 

Then there is the question of getting them to make marks on 
the voting papers. But let us remember how many thousands of 
co-operative societies are being organised to-day, societies are being 
organised to-day, societies in which people handle their own money, 
lending it and collecting it, and here let me say that I have found 
the women in these village societies as efficient in these matters as 
the men. 

The whole idea of comparing our country and our people with 
other countries and other people is very fallacious. It is for our 
country that we have to build up a franchise and organisation 
suited to ourselves. 

Qne more point. Even the Simon Commission Report suggests 
an immediate increase of the franchise to four-fold its present size. 
They want to increase it from 2-8 per cent. to 10 per cent. of the 
total population. Sir John Simon apparently is not afraid of 
increasing the number of voters four-fold, and he says that instruc- 
tions should be given to increase it within a short time to 20 per 
cent. of the adult population. Mr. Joshi wants 100 per cent. We 
come down to consider as practical men what instruction we should 
lay down as a point of procedure that would work. Are we to sav 
100 per cent., or 50 per cent., or 20 per cent. T want to make this 


point finally that we ought not to be afraid of this proposal. No 
valid argument has been urged against the mental or moral quali- 
ties of the man whom it is proposed to enfranchise. The only argu- 
ments have related to questions of practicability and Same 
I therefore would urge that we do this thing courageously. 


(The subCommittee adjourned at 5-10 p.m.) 
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Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I have had cireulated for 
your convenience two tables. One shows the composition of the 
present Provincial Legislatures, showing you in various columns 
ore many of the members are nominated, how many are elected by 
general constituencies and how many are elected by special constitu- 
encies. It may be convenient for you to have that before you. 
The second table shows the population of the various Provinces 
and the number of voters, both male and female. That also, I 
think, may be convenient. 


Mrs. Subbarayan: My colleague Begum Shah Nawaz and I 
desire most earnestly to support the broadening of the franchise 
in India. We believe a State should reflect the views and aims 
of all sections of its people, and we cannot have a really peaceful 
and contented India without this. We believe also, Sir, that 
democracy makes most for the happiness of the people. 


I was surprised to hear one of the Delegates remark the other 
day that democracy had failed in the West. I cannot understand 
how anyone, reviewing the great democracies of the West, can make 
that statement. Surely history teaches us the great danger of 
denying democracy to any nation, and the violent reaction which 
may follow the withholding of it. Moreover, I would ask the mem- 
bers of this sub-Committee to consider the spirit which is abroad 
in India to-day. It is the modern spirit; it is not the spirit of 
1832, and it will not accept a narrow franchise. It is no use to-day 
to say to the modern generation in India that they are better off than 
was England in 1832. Im the last hundred years the world has 
advanced much more rapidly than it did in the preceding thousand, 
and we cannot seriously compare the development of political 
thought to-day with that of 1832. 

Tt was also remarked that government should be in the hands of 

those who can act with a sense of responsibility; but I should like 

to reply that it is not only those who have property who act with a 
sense of Pare ay Civic spirit is not peculiar to those who 
pay a rental of Rs. 10 and over. We cannot accept such a conten- 
tion, and we strongly support the proposal for adult franchise as 
being the method best adapted for reflecting the views and aims 
of all sections of the people. 
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Mr. Chairman, my colleague and I are keenly interested in the 
political future of the country, and we are particularly concerned 
with the political future and welfare of a great section which re- 
‘presents nearly half Us popmiates of India. We want the women 
of India to bear their full share of responsibility in the new India. 
As the Simon Commission states, the women’s movement in India 
holds the key of progress, and the results it may achieve are in- 
calculably great. We feel, Sir, that the first few years of India 
under the new constitution will be of immense importance in the 
shaping of her whole future policy; and we think it is essential 
that the views of women should play their due part in politics in 
these vears, | 


Sir, we have circulated among the members of this sub-Com- 
mittee a memorandum® outlining the case regarding the political 
status of women under the new constitution, and in it we parti- 
cularly draw attention to the drawbacks in the present women’s 
franchise in India. Women’s franchise has already been accepted 
in principle im India, and I should like here to pay a tribute to the 
Legislatures of the past in India, which took advantage of the 
permission granted to them by the last Reforms and accorded the 
franchise to women. We shall always be grateful to them for that, 
hecause the recognition of the principle means much. 


What we are asking now is that the practice also should be 
considered, and the franchise broadened so that the women’s vote, 
which is now a negligible quantity, will become a real factor. We 
have been reminded in this sub-Committee that women now have 
equal franchise with men, but that is true only so far as the quali- 
fication is concerned. The present franchise, given on equal terms 
to men and women, and based mainly on property, produces a very 
great discrepancy between them in voting strength, for the simple 
reason that only a very small number of women have the property 

jualifications. For imstance, take the case of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where the lowest qualification for an elector is the Rs. 10 
rental, which has already been quoted by one speaker. In this 
Presidency there are 759,000 male voters and only 39,000 women 
voters; consequently, there are nearly 20 men electors for every 
woman elector. The proportion of men electors to the adult male 
population is 13-4 pe cent., while the proportion of female electors 
to the adult female population is 0-8 per cent. Again, take the 
ix Provinces of India, excluding Burma, where women have the 
vote and for which we have statistics. In*these six Provinces the 
actual number of male electors is 5,833,000, while the women num- 
ber 268,000. In other words, in these six Provinces there are 
‘nearly 22 men electors for every woman elector. While the pro- 
‘portion of men voters to the adult male population is 12°2 per cent., 
‘the proportion of women electors to the adult female population is 
4-6 per cent. 
"See page 200. 
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When women are in such a minority, it is obvious that their 
political views are at present of little or no account; and, as we 
claim that women have a special contribution to make to the wel- 
fare of the nation, it seems only just and reasonable that the voting 
strength of women should be brought up to that of men. 

As to the best method of securing this, I expect that will be 
more fully considered when this Sub-Committee leaves the paces 
principles and goes into details. Our hope is that this Sub-Com- 
mittee will approve of the principle of adult franchise, which, as 
I said before, seems to me the best method of et ee the views 
and aims of all sections of the eis in India. If, however, adult 
franchise cannot be immediately introduced | 

Mr. Joshi: It ean be. 

Mrs. Subbarayan: That remains to be seen. If it cannot be 
immediately introduced, or can be achieved only by stages, we are 
prepared to put forward suggestions for a special franchise for 
women, to bring their voting strength up to that of men; but, as 
I have already said, we shall reserve such proposals until a later 
stare. 

Before I conclude, may I say we feel some alarm at the magni- 
tude of our task in presenting the claims of women to this Confer- 
ence: for, while the women of India represent nearly half the total 
population of India, the women in the Conference represent only 
one forty-fourth of the membership of the Conference and only 
one-eighteenth of the membership of this Sub-Committee. But 
we believe that if we ask you and this Sub-Committee to remember 
our numerical inferiority at this Conference and to share with us 
this responsibility, the claims of women will not go unrecognised. 

We have already felt greatly encouraged in our task by the 
appreciation which some of the Delegates have expressed of the 
work, political and social, which the women of India have heen 
doing. I hope the Sub-Committee will realise that the women of 
India are waiting to take their place beside the men in the building 
up of the new India, They, too, like the men, demand their rights 
and responsibilities; they too are anxious to serve India; but first 
of all full opportunity should be given them, and now we ask for 
that opportunity. 3 

Dr, Ambedkar: It seems to me that there are only two import- 
ant questions which this Round Table Conference is going to con- 
sider. One question is whether India should have responsible 
eovernment, and the second question is to what people that govern- 
ment should be responsible. | | 

In the Plenary sessions we all joined in one chorus in demand- 
ing that India should have a responsible form of government, and 
I for one, speaking on behalf of the Depressed Classes in that 





Plenary session, joined with my friends sitting opposite in demand- 
ing responsible governmnet for India. When T did so, however, 
I was under the impression that the Indian people who came to 
represent their country at this Round Table Conference were not 


only united in making a demand for responsible government for 
India, but were also united in the view as to whom that government 
should be responsible. 


_ fam sorry to say, Sir, that T have been deluded. I find now 
that although some of our people would desire me and others to 
join them in their demand for Dominion Status, they do not join 
with us in demanding that the Government which will be set up 
under that Dominion Status shall be responsible to the le af 
India as a whole. I never thought there would be this division of 
opinion, and that I should have to stand up to defend the position 
we take. 

Now, Sir, speaking on behalf of the Depressed Classes I cannot 
honestly consent to responsible government or to Dominion Status 
unless I can be sure that the pepe for whom I speak are to have 
a place in that constitution. I must make that fact plain to all my 
friends. As an objection has been raised to the proposal for adult 
suffrage by some of my friends, I propose to deal with the argu- 
ments brought forward against it. 


One of the arguments brought forward was that we should follow 
the precedent laid down in this country, that adult suffrage should 
be reached by stages. It is i that we should follow the 
stages Pad in this country from 1832 to 1918. Those who take 
their stand on the political history of enfranchisement in this 
country seem to think - that there was some philosophical course of 
action thought out by the English people in devising the steps that 
were taken by them in enfranchising the people from 1832 onwards, 
that they had decided beforehand that they must enfranchise only a 
iimited number of people in 1832, that otherwise it would be phile- 
sophically wrong; that they should take the next step only in 1867, 
‘and not in 1866; that they should take the next step in 1884 and 
not in 1867. Ido not know whether those who use that argument 
believe that there was any philosophic belief behind that fact. 
But I should like to point out to my friends, those who base their 
arguments upon this fact, that if you read the political history of 
England, you will find that not only was there no philosophical 
belief which determined the stages that were taken by the British 
people, but the question of franchise was treated in this country 
a3 a mere matter of party politics: that each arty tried to extend 
the franchise hecause it thought that as a political catch-word it 
would influence and augment that party. Perhaps that will be 
news to my friend who used that argument, and, I must say, always 
uses it with satisfaction to himself, feeling that he is p acing an 
insuperable obstacle in our path. He will he, perhaps, pleased to 
find that one of the great steps in the political enfranchisement of 
the people of England was balan by a Conservative Government in 
this country, and not by the Liberals or the Radicals, 

The second thing [ should like to point out to my friend is this. 
Does he really mean to tell us that becanse the franchise in this 
country was limited, that, therefore, the Government produced 
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under that franchise was 3 (Government, a Government the 
object of which was the welfare of the people and the prosperity of 
the masses? Is that the inference he wants to draw from that tact? 
That because the franchise was limited, that, therefore, there was 
no trouble, and that everybody was satisfied in this country? 
Surely that is not the case. If my friend will only take the trouble: 
of reading the life of Lord a aha & and the social and political. 
history of England, he will certainly find that the unreformed. 
Parliament was not a blessing to any one. 

Thirdly, I should like to point out to my friend, if he really 
is serious, and if he really believes what he ws that the people of 
India ought not to be given adult suffrage, because they are_ not 
fit for it. that the only alternative for him is to go back to India 
and not to demand Dominion Status or responsible government, for,. 
surely, if it is the view of the gentleman who puts orward this case 
that the Indian people are not fit to exercise the franchise, are not 
fi to take upon themselves the responsibilities of government, then 
I do not understand in whose name he asks for responsible govern- 
ment. Is it for this class? Is it for himself? For whom is it? 
The only argument, as I understand, in favour of responsible go : 
ernment nail in favour of Dominion Status, is the assumption which 
must constitute the basis of any such argument, that the people of 
India are fit to undertake the responsibility of government. If 
my friend does not believe that the Indian people are capable of 
exercising that responsibility, then the only conclusion is that the 
Indian people cannot have Dominion Status and cannot have res- 
ponsibility. 

The second argument that was brought forward was, that, al- 
though adult suffrage may be an ideal, it cannot be brought into 
effect at the present moment, because we have not the machinery 
to give effect to it. Now I have great sympathy with that argu- 
ment, but I should like to point out that there are considerations 
in opposition to that view. Let us understand what the franchise 
does really mean. Surely the franchise does not mean a mere matter 
of the ballot box, does not mean a mere matter of polling booths 
and the placing of polling officers there. The franchise means 
something more vital than that. Now, Sir, as I understand it, to 
me the suffrage and the franchise are nothing else but the right 
of self-defence; it means that you will create a legislature which 
will have the amplest power of passing laws which will affect the 
life, liberty and property of the people. Surely, if that is going 
to be the position, if your legislature is going to have that power 
of affecting your life in these most vital matters, then surely every 
individual who is going to be subject to that legislation ought to 
have the power to defend himself against laws which will probably 
in the circumstances invade his liberty, invade his life and his 
property. It is not a mere nestion of the ballot box; it is not a 
mere question of polling ponte. 

May I put it in a different way. If I understand the franchise, 
T understand it to be the right to regulate the terms of what one 
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might call associated life in society; that is the essence of the 
franchise. When you give a man the franchise, what you mean 
is that you give him power to regulate the terms on which he will 
live in relationship with other individuals in society. Now, if 
that is the meaning of the epee, be surely you cannot give the 
higher classes, the intellectuals as they are called, or the propertied 
classes, the power so to regulate the terms of associated life, and 
leave the lower classes at their mercy. They, too, must have the 
power to regulate the terms of associated life. Just as the capitalist 
must have the power, if he is to have any constitution, to dictate 
how he shall live on terms of associated life with the labourer, 
surely the labourer is entitled also to have the power to regulate 
the terms on which he shall live with his capitalist master. It 
eannot be a one-sided bargain; it must not be a one-sided bargain. 
Ti you understand the franchise in the right sense of the word, then 
it seems to me the franchise is something which must be regarded 
as the inherent right of every individual in the State: and if you 
understand that the franchise is the inherent right of every man 
or woman who is capable of understanding it, then surely you 
cannot make an inherent right of a people dependent upon the con- 
veniences of your administration. My friend used that argument, 
that we must not have adult suffrage because we shall not have 
polling booths and polling officers. I should like to remind him 
of what would be the situation if he were told that he had been 
wronged by an individual, that he had o good case which, if he 
brought it to the Court would certainly succeed, but that he could 
not be given redress because we had not sufficient judges in the 
High Court. How would he like that position? ts ay if the 
franchise is an inherent right, and if there are administrative 
dithculties in the effectuation of that franchise, then the remedy is: 
not to curtail the franchise, but the remedy is to provide the neces- 
sary machinery, so that every man or woman capable of enjoying 
that franchise shall be in a position to give effect to it. 


Sir, it seems to me that the difficulties of administering the 
franchise which have been placed before us arise from two different 
sources. We are told that the constituencies in India are very 
vast; and, surely, as we see from the Report of the Simon Com- 
mission, they are of a most fabulous character. It is said that if 
you increase the number of electors in the existing constituencies, 
as they exist to-day, the whole machinery will break down. My 
submission to this Conference is this: Surely this difficulty can 
easily he met. It seems to me this difficulty can be met in this 
way. It seems to me that the difficulty arises largely because of 
the composition and strength of your Legislative Councils to-day; 
that composition is so very limited that you cannot help having the 
large constituencies that you have to-day. It seems to me that 
from the standpoint of numbers the existing strength of the legis- 
latures in the Provinces is ridiculgus. Let us have the figures for 
a moment before our mind’seye. I[ find on comparison that Madras, 
Bengal and the United Provinces have more or pe the same popula- 
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tion as France, Great Britain and Italy. The Madras Legislative 
Council consists of 132 members; the Bengal Legislative Council 
consists of 140 members; the United Provinces Legislative Council 
consists of 123 members. On the other hand, France has a Lower 
Chamber which consists of 626 members; Great Britain has some- 
where over 600, and Italy has 560 members. Take, on the other 
hand, Bombay and the Punjab, which are more or less on a par 
in the matter of population. Bombay has 114 members; the Pun- 
jab has 94. Bombay and the Punjab are more or less equal in 
poppenes to Spain; if you take the Lower Chamber in Spam, you 
fnd it consists of 417 members. I know it is not in existence now, 
but that is another matter. It is a matter of constitution. In 
France it is in existence with a large number. Then take the 
Central Provinces in which the Legislative Council has 73 members. 
I find that the popula of the Central Provinces is equal to that 
of Yugoslavia. — ugoslavia has 313 members. Assam has 53 mem- 
bers; in population it is equal to Portugal, and Portugal has 146 
members. 

Now surely if you are going to cramp these vast aggregations of 
people into ‘slative Councils which do not exceed 14) in mem- 
bership, you are bound, as a result, to have very large constituen- 
cies, Why are you afraid of increasing the numbers in the Legis- 
lature? YT cannot understand it, If you are not afraid, and if you 
follow the parallels in other countries, then surely you can very 
easily reduce the size of the electorates, and thereby remove one of 
the difficulties that is said to exist in the matter of adult suffrage. 

Then another difficulty which was pointed out was that it was 
said we should not have a sufficient number of polling officers. Now 
that difficulty to my mind also does not seem to be of a very serious 
character. it seems to me that if all the college students in India 
could be drafted into the service of the electoral department, this 
difficulty could be very easily solved. Some of my friends on the 
other side laugh at it, but I do not know why. I know, as a 
matter of fact, that in the census all college students, and school- 
boys also, help the census department in carrying on the enumera- 
tion. If, for instance, the same systenr were adopted on the 
polling day, if all the college students were asked to help in this 
matter—and I have not the slightest doubt that they would come 
to the rescue of the department—then surely we should have more 
polling officers than we need on the occasions of this sort. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the difficulties of the situation 
are not insuperable. Let me point this out to my friends opposite 
who object to adult suffrage on this ground. It seems to me their 
position is of a somewhat curious character. Where a member of 
the British Delegation raises a difficulty, and says there are heaps 
of difficulties in the way of India, and, therefore, India must not 
have Dominion Status or ponsible government, the gentlemen 
sitting opposite would not allow the English gentleman to take 
advantage of the difficulties; they would tell him at once: ‘* Why 
you bolster up difficulties to put down our claims. These are diffi 


culties which surely can be met.’’ Let me tell him that we on this 
side are also not prepared to allow you to take advantage of this 
difficulty. We say that if there are difficulties in the way of getting 
the power in our hands, those difficulties ought to be solved. We 
are not going to let you have the advantage of the situation. 

Sir, so far I have dealt with the arguments which have been 
presented against adult suffrage. Now let me put one or two 
arguments which I think are in favour of adult suffrage, and which, 
in my opinion, are more or less decisive. The first argument that 
I will put is this, that you eannot have m India any system of 
suffrage short of adult suffrage which will give equality of repre- 
sentation to all the castes and communities in India; there 1s no 
other ae you can devise for India which will give that result. 
Take, instance, the existence of constituencies. In Bengal and 
in the Punjab the Muhammadans form a majority of the popula- 
tion. You have in Sind also, as apart from Bombay, the tain: 
madans in a majority. Now what is the state of the Muhammadan 
communities in these Provinces? I am putting this as a feeler: 
my Muhammiadan friends may take their stand apart from this: I 
am putting it asa case. What is the position of the Muhammadan 
communities in these Provinces under the system of franchise that 
we have to-day. The Muhammadans in Sind form something lke 
70 per cent. of the population; and yet, if I am not very much 
mistaken, their votin soa ye a8 is only 49 per cent. Take, for 
instance, again Bengal and the Punjab; there again the Muham- 
muadans predominate in population, and yet in the voting list they 
ate in the minority. Take again the depressed classes; under the 
existing franchise they are nowhere at all in the electorate. I 
think it is a most disgraceful thing to have a franchise of this sort. 
You have to remember one thing: that Indian society is composed 
of so many castes and creeds and. those castes and creeds are not 
related to each other in what one might call the vertical perpendi- 
cular, so that if you chop off this mass at any particular point you 
get a part which is representative of all the communities in an 

jual degree. On the other hand, if I may put it so, they are 
related in such a manner that the parallel grains are, so to speak, 
placed horizontally one on the other, so that if you chop at any 
particular point you get a part which is representative of one single 
community only or at the most two, and the rest are not represented 
at all. Now surely you do not want to create a system of political 
government in which only some castes and some communities will 
predominate. Surely you do not want to create in India a South 
Africa, where only some people will have the vote and the rest will 
not. I say. if you are interested in giving every man a vote, in 
giving every man the political franchise, so that he may work out 
his destiny, then you cannot have any other system of franchise 
in India than that of adult suffrage. 

Now let me give you another example. As [ say, I am not 
opposed to female suffrage, and I am very much obliged to our 
lady colleague, Mrs. Subbarayan, for supporting us in this matter. 
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I will go with her whole-heartedly, Let me point out one or two 
‘llustrations of what has been suggested by way of enlarging and 
broadening the franchise. It is suggested that there should be a 
franchise of literacy. I do not propose to call it a fancy franchise, 
but let me tell you what will be the effect of it. The effect of it 
would be this: that some communities would have their voting 
strength almost doubled, while other communities would stanc 
where they are. Literacy in India 1s so unevenly distributed, that 
some communities would have all the increase of the franchise added 
to their stock, while other communities would remain where they 
are. Surely you do not want to create that sort of situation. 

Therefore my submission is, that if this Conference and the mem- 
hers who are assembled round this table are true to their creed, 
believe that India must have responsible government, and that 
Government must be responsible to the people, then I submit there 
is no alternative to adult suffrage. 

Then, Sir, there is one more consideration that I would hke to 
point out, that seems to me to be a most decisive consideratiom 11 
this matter. We all of us know that the question of joint versus 
separate electorates is a most thorny question; it seems to me to be 
a very crucial question. May I point out to this Conference that, 
at least in my opinion, the question of joint versus separate electo- 
rates is inextricably bound up with the question of franchise. You 
will not ask any minority in India, you will not compel any minor- 
ity in India, and you will not get the consent of any minority in 
India, to agree to joint electorates unless that minority has adult 
suffrage. I am not going to place myself under the thumb and 
authority of any majority government, unless I am certain that I 
can exercise in the sections electoral power which is commensurate 
with my social power. Unless I know that every man and every 
sroman in the depressed class community will be able to exercise the 
vote and to determine the destiny of the candidate who is going to 
represent the mass of people in the country, I certainly am not 
going to consent to joint electorates; certainly not. I am not going 
to place myself in a minority position; T am not roing to allow the 
majority to select my auatate! No, under no circumstances. 
And T think what is true of my minority may also be true of the 
Muhammadans. I do not wish to say something that I shall have 
to say in another Committee, but the point is so relevant that I 
cannot help making a reference. You cannot in fairness ask the 
Muhammadans of Bengal or the Punjab to accept joint electorates 
unless you place them in a majority in the electorate. You cannot 
deny the franchise to the Muhammadans, make a minority of them 
in the electoral power, and then say, ‘‘ Come along and have a 
joint electorate.”’ 

The decisiveness of this fact was acknowledged by the Nehru 
Committee and by three members of the Indian Central Committee. 
Let me, before I conclude, make one or two remarks to my 
friends who will not give us adult suffrage. I made it plain at 
the beginning of my speech that we make the question of the grant 
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of responsible government to India not entirely dependent on this 
question. Although I know that my friend and I are only two in 
a Conference of 80 or 90, we represent 43 millions of people. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: Would Dr. Ambedkar 
accept the proposal of Lord Zetland > 

Dr. Ambedkar: We might accept the principle. But may I 
say that I am receiving hundreds of letters and telegrams on the 
subject I have brought forward. It is a crucial thing., 

Sir P. C. Mitter: What about the Central Legislature? Does 
he ares adult suffrage, and what size does he want the Legislature 
to be? 

_ Dr. Ambedkar: That will be a question to be decided later on. 
The Central Legislature, I think, ought to consist of 5UU members. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: And adult suffrage also? 

Dr, Ambedkar: Yes. 

Lt.Colonel Gidney: In ot opinion no successful advance in 
responsible government is possible unless we evolve a franchise that 
will offer adequate representation to all interests in the country—I 
mean by that a franchise that will provide electorates ca vable of 
exercising a real freedom of choice upon a discrimination between 
policies rather than a preference of individuals. In other words, 
the interests of India and not of the representatives must be first 
considered. Before this meeting we have heard many speeches 
advocating various forms of franchise. We had Mr. Joshi the 
other day, and this morning we have had our lady colleague, Mrs. 
Subbarayan, and just now we have had Dr. Ambedkar advocating 
adult suffrage. They have made out a pare case for adult suffrage, 
but in my opinion it is only an ideal. They have failed, I believe, 
to meet the practical, the administrative, and the financial difh- 
culties involved in such a sudden departure. All the other speakers 
have opposed adult suffrage. It has been opposed also in the 
Indian Statutory Commission's Report, and the only body that has 
favoured it was the Nehru Committee, which, I think, 1s more or 
less out of date to-day. 

I admit that adult suffrage is an ideal, and that it is the only 
way to give India true democracy. But 1s India ready for it, and 
would it be really to her advantage if it were introduced at once? 
In my humble opinion India is not fit for adult suffrage, and to 
give it would be not only impracticable but dangerous. 

It is true that adult suffrage has certain advantages. For 
instance, it would solve the present Hindu-Muslim problem, espe- 
cially in the Provinces of Bengal and the Punjab. It would render 
unnecessary electoral qualifications such as property-holding, taxa- 
tion, or educational qualifications. It would give equality of poli- 
tical status to men and women. It would help to secure adequate 
representation of the depressed classes which does not exist to-day. 
lt would afford na ho representation to rural India and its 


dumb millions of labourers. These are certainly very weighty 


factors, and the ideals of true democracy which, if adopted, would 
solve many communal difficulties. But the question we have to 
face is whether its immediate adoption is either practicable or 
necessary. Apart from the dangers involved im a free vote to all 
adults, which recent world history has proved to be generally the 
harbinger of unrest, the granting of adult suffrage would end 
in a majority Hindu rule or hegemony which none of the other 
communities would at present permit. Further, it would seriously 
imperil the safety of all minorities, Indeed, it would spell their 
economic and social ruin, lead India to unrest, chaos, and strife, 
and hasten the day of autocracy or the rule of the majority. Mr. 
Joshi stressed the practice of bribery and corruption resorted to mm 
securing votes in villages under the present system of franchise, 
and added that, if adult suffrage were given, this would largely 
cease. I entertain an opposite view, for I believe such malpractices 
would not only be further encouraged but would become rampant. 
Then again surely Mr. Joshi, as a Labour representative, is fully 
aware of the enormous amount of illiteracy and indebtedness that 
exists to-day among the poorer labouring classes of India (90 per 
cent. of whom, mainly Muslims, suffer from this economic canker). 
I feel sure that he will not deny that this is not suitable soil in 
which to sow the seed of adult suffrage. Moreover, has Mr. Joshi 
considered the vast administrative machinery that would be re- 
quired or the enormous expenditure involved in working an electo- 
rate of over 100 million voters if adult suffrage were given? Why, 
a large portion of India’s revenue would be exhausted im such an 
effort, and it would only result in a complete breakdown of the 
machinery. 

At the same time I am prepared to admit that we must make a 
beginning to-day if India is to achieve adult suffrage in the years 
to come, and this can only be done by broadening the franchise. 
But the question before us is to what extent this can safely be done, 


In considering this it may not be out of place to note what 
effect any broadening of the franchise will have on the size of the 
Legislative Councils. It is obvious, if the franchise is broadened, 
the number of constituencies will ipso facta be increased, which 
would mean larger legislative councils im all the Provinces. In 
this connection it is generally recognised that our present constitu- 
encies are so enormous, scattered and inaccessible as to render them 
wholly unwieldy, so much so that it is impossible for any member 
to get into personal touch with his electors. For instance, take 
the Anglo-Indian community. Owing to their peculiar setting, 
they are scattered in coteries all over India. In Bengal there is 
only one constituency which embraces the entire Province. Can 
you imagine what it means in time, money and labour for any 
candidate to get into personal touch with his constituency? We 
must therefore obviously reduce the size of our present constitu- 
encies which again must increase the size of our Councils. Tt will 
thus be seen that hoth these measures, t.e., the widening of the 
franchise with the resultant creation of new constituencies, as also 


the splitting up of our present constituencies into smaller ones, will 
operate in almost doubling the pet of our present Legislative 
Councils. This, however, is inevitable, and not in itself undesir- 
able, within limits. 

Let me now refer to the opinions submitted in this matter. The 
Indian Statutory Commission Report recommends an immediate 
broadening of the franchise to 10 per cent. of the total population, 
and an increase, for the present, of the membership of the more 
important Provincial Councils to 200 or 250, and urther recom- 
mends that after 10 years Provincial Councils should have power 
to set in train proposals for extending the franchise and after 16 
years a second fresichibe Committee should be appointed to review 
the progress made, so that in time India will have achieved adult 
suffrage. These proposals are, in the main, supported by the 
various ET Governments and the Government of India’s 
recent despatch. To a certain extent, I support the Indian Satu- 
tory Commission’s report on_ these oints, I submit that the 
incessant and increasing demand for malt. yernment (some demand 
it immediately) shows that the political conscience and soul of 
Indians has awakened and this Committee must make up its mind 
whether India is to be given this; and if not to-day—when? She 
cannot be put off any longer. It is no use dilly-dallying and shilly- 
shallying with the matter. I submit that i India is to be given 
self-government (and the tide of her political aspirations cannot be 
stemmed), then the franchise must be enlarged so that her people, 
especially those in the villages, will be politically educated. 

There is, of course, another school of thought, represented by 
my esteemed friend, Sir Cowasji Jehangir, who in his speech at 
our first sitting objected to any broadening of the franchise. TI 
must confess I have no sympathy with this view. I have always 
looked upon Sir Cowas]+ Theses as an ultra-Liberal. He has now 
shown himself in his true colours—the colours of a Bombay mer- 
chant prince. With one breath he demands immediate full self- 
government for India. With the next he stoutly objects to any 
extension of the present franchise or enlargement of the Councils 
and proclaims that, “* Government should be administered 
by responsible people ’’—meaning no doubt ‘the constitu- 
tional reform ‘* wallah *’—the intellirentsia of India. May he 
his political perimeter is confined to the environs of the City of 
Bombay only. His idea is that the pe ignorant villager, cultiva- 
tor and artisan classes must be made to pay their taxes, but they 
must have no voice whatever in the expenditure of that money or 
the administration of their own country, unless and until they pay 
Rs. 10, as in Bombay City, per mensem as house rent; or become 
graduates, barristers, mill-owners or, perhaps, members of the 
Liberal Party. Sir Cowasji Jehangir has revealed himself in his 
true colours—that of a financial magnate—one out to protect the 
rich man and the intelligentsia only. What a valuable asset he 
would make to the Beaverbrook-Rothermere clan. A Liberal for- 
sooth. Why, he has proved himself a Tory of Tories. In his 
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insatiable desire to secure more power for the Liberals, or the 
intelligentsia of the country, he never fails to seize an opportunity 
to criticise the bureaucratic government of which he was once an 
Executive Councillor. But he is not prepared to share that power 
with the Labour Party in India. 

In a country like India, with its divergent castes and creeds, 
it is impossible to evolve any scheme for a common franchise or 
electorate and to obtain any practical measure of homogeneity, but 
I submit that whatever decision this Committee arrives at in con- 
nection with the franchise and legislative councils, it cannot and 
must not fail to consider certain vital points. 


(a) There must be a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
uestion, without which all our labours, especially on this 
Franchise Committee, will be barren of result. 

(6) There must be due provision for the safeguarding of 
the economic and political interests of all minorities, and of 
special classes and interests, however small these may be. 

(c) There must be no difference whatever in the status of 
men and women. They must be given equal political rights. 
I consider the world in general and India in particular has 
neglected its womenfolk and their great power for good, with 
the result that we are witnessing the reaction to-day. Look 
at the lightning speed with which Indian women are awaken- 
ing to a proper sense of their power and position. Are we 
going to thwart this, or are we going to encourage it in a 
substantial way? I say we must give woman her rightful place 
in the body politic of our Motherland—India. 

(@) There must be a clear recognition of the impossibility 
of securing definitely the same proportion of voters to popu- 
lation with each community, and at the same time for all 
communities to enjoy the same franchise qualifications. 

(e) There must be a genuine and effective representation 
of rural and labour interests in both electorate and elected. 
This is all the more necessary in the new Constitution 
in view of the almost unanimous desire shared even bv the 
Inidan Statutory Commission and the Government of India 
that the official bloc should be abolished. There is no doubt 
that in the present legislature the official member from the 
mofussil represents the view-points and needs of the millions 
of dumb villagers. 


In our present Councils, Labour is inadequately represented, 
The entire attitude of the present Government, especially in the 
Labour and Railway Departments, has been and is against the 
development of Labour organisations and Trade Unions, and we 
have to-day seen that the Liberals in India are against giving 
them adequate representation or a share in the Government. One 
hopes that the present Royal Commission on Labour will remedy 
this, but T submit with all the emphasis at my command that 
this Committee must give its most serious consideration to the 
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special interests of labour in India and afford it adequate repre- 
sentaton. Government is the biggest employer of labour in 
India. On the railways alone it employs a one million, and 
Government must, therefore, make adequate franchise provision 
for its employees if aa grvernment is not to degenerate into mis- 
government. It is vitally necessary that the workman should be 
be: a vote and be represented by one of his own class in the 
Provincial Council, so that his particular interests may be ade- 
quately impressed upon the Council. Up to now the chief fune- 
tion of the Government has been the protection of the labourer. 
Now that the Government is felinguishtn its power of interven- 
tion between the rich and the poor, it would be eriminal folly for 
it to abdicate without providing the poor and the weak with 
some effective means of protecting themselves—not so much an 
‘‘ instrument of political education "' as a very necessary weapon 
of defence. Again, take the Anglo-Indian community. It has 
an economic importance in India out of all proportion to its 
population, mainly because it 1s cent. per cent. educated and 
has beyond any doubt demonstrated its superior value in the way 
of aptitude for certain forms of employment. If its franchise anc 
representation on the Councils are to ‘be calculated on its popula- 
tion it would receive very little consideration, and yet its i eee 
must be considered and it must be given adequate re resentation. 
The same remarks apply to the special interests of other minority 
communities—the Europeans in respect of their commercial and 
‘ndustrial stake in the country, the depressed classes with a view 
to elevating them to an equal position with other communities, 
ihe Indian Christians to afford them adequate employment, ete. 


As regards the other points raised in the terms of reference, 
I chould like to state that in my opinion it would not be possible 
to operate the same franchise untiBeations for all communities 
+n the same area, For instance, take the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity with which I am most familiar. It is cent. per cent. 
educated and at least 80 per eent. of them have undergone military 
training and service, but very few indeed possess property. 


I consider that military service should be accepted as a quali- 
fication for franchise. By military service I mean service in 
both the British and Indian Armies and the second lines of 
defence attached to each Army, namely the Indian Auxiliary 
Force and the Indian Territorial Force. I do not think that 
‘beyond what I have already indicated there 1s any need whatever 
for further special qualifications to be preseribed for women. 

But Iam certainly opposed to the proposals of the Indian 
Statutory Commission regarding the two new qualifications for 
women voters. I see no reason why the qualification of a woman 
voter should be dependent on the roperty of her husband, 
whether dead or alive. I am apposed to plural voting. Having 
been a member of the Legislative Assembly since its inception, 
and having helped in many _electioneering campaigns for Pro- 
vineial Councils, it is my belief that the present system of con- 


ducting elections leaves much to be desired. It seems to me that 
Provincial Governments conduct elections to suit the convenience 
of their officers and not of the voters. There is not a sufficient 
number of polling booths and they are too widely scattered. This 
was the experience during one of the recent elections in Bengal. 

Another point I desire to stress concerns the difficulty felt at 
election times by certain comnrunities employed on utility services. 
Elections extend over one day only, = fa Ge every day a large 
percentage of the voters are employed on the railways and thus 
unable to record their votes, I consider that polling should be 
allowed on two days instead of one. 

I am of opinion that each Provincial Legislature should be 
given complete power to alter the franchise at any time after 
it begins to operate, and here I should like to mention a certain 
fact that exists in India with regard to our Legislatures, There 
are rules, called the Government Servants’ Conduct Rules, which 
on power to vote but prevent electors from consulting the mem- 

rs whom they have elected. This is peculiar to India because 
our urban electorates consist mainly of Government servants, a 
position which does not obtain in any other part of the Empire. 
Some modification seems to be called for here. 


The question is, how are we to effect this broadening of the 
franchise, and to what extent? I understand that the total 
voters in all electorates in India to-day are about 61 millions, of 
whith only about 50 per cent. have exercised the vote. I also 
understand the total number of educated people is about 11 
millions. I believe that the total male and female adult popula- 
tion of British India is about 100 millions. Of this, 64 eansone 
already enjoy a vote. The Indian Statutory Commisison Report 
recommends the enfranchisement of about 10 per cent. of the 
total population, that is, a total electorate of 4 en 10 millions, 
which means an addition of 3} millions to the present total, If 
we are to accept this 10 per cent. as a standard, we must devise 
a means by which this increase can be effected. How and from 
where are we to provide for this? Let us first ask ourselves two 
very important questions. Are we satisfied that our rural areas 
and tha interests of our women ‘are adequately represented Ty the 
present franchise? If not, can we look to these two fields for 
recruiting this additional +2 million voters? I am ersonally 


convinced that up till now rural interests have been neglected and 
that the labourer has not been heard in our Legislative Councils, 
nor have we given our women a chance to show their worth. 
Tudeed, one generally finds rural constituencies represented by 
pleater politicians who have, by divers means, qualified them- 
selves for election in some particular rural area, and I need herdly 
add that the ryots rarely receive any real benefits by such repre- 
sentation, 

__ My friend Sir P. C. Mitter advocated a separation of rural 
from urban constituencies and suggested the increase of rural 
constituencies by 25 per cent. 


oe 
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The ita pit of Zetland also advocated a more liberal fran- 
chise in rural areas, and with a view to affording a vote to every 
village in India he detailed a group scheme of representation 
called ‘ Mukhi’’ (i.e., Headman), in which one vote is given to 
every 29 villagers who select or elect their man, who im his vote 
represents the viewe of 20 individuals—I think he included women 
an this?—of that particular village. These coteries of 20 villagers 
with one vote would; I take it, form constituencies and elect their 
representatives. If we divide the total adult population of India 
—100 millions—by 20, we get an electorate o ® millions, and 
this, added to the 6} million voters we have already, would give 
a total of 114 milion voters, or about 10 per cent. of the total 
adult population, as recommended by the Report of the Indian 
Statutory Commission, and generally accepted by the Provincial 
Governments in their official reports. 

Tha noble Marquess desires that the existing franchise of 64 
millions should remain and continue to operate, and that along- 
side it the “* Mukhi’”’ system should be introduced. In this 
manner he hopes to enfranchise the uneducated villagers, who 
are the main supporters of the country, and thus give to India, 
but on a contracted scale, a form of adult suffrage in which all 
would have a voice, direct or indirect. 

I should like to state there that the solution 1s not to be found 
in a docile imitation of the Western system of indirect election. 
Qur present individual franchise of the literate voter should not 
be altered or restricted. It supplies the literate individual with 
a vote. But we must provide the illiterate masses with a vote, 
and this can best be done, in my opinion, by group representa- 
tion. If we gave the 100 million illiterates a vote the machinery 
would break down, but if we divide this number by 20 in_ the 
way suggested by the noble Marquess we should have 6 million 
additional voters. This echeme should be worked out in detail, 
it. being left to the villagers to form their own groups, and % 
register kept of selected spokesmen, who would vote by ballot 
at the polling stations, as at the present elections. A similar 
system might be followed in towns, with their floating popula- 
tions. These groups should, however, form constituencies entirely 
separate from the ordinary territorial constituencies. 

It might be a good thing to extend this group 1 resentation 
throughout the electorates. Its greatest varus Cecutd be its 
immediate application; the masses would not have to wait—as 
advocated in the Simon Report—for a piecemeal extension of 
the franchise. But there is one proviso. This system, this 
increased franchise, must result in a genuine representation of the 
masses by their own men. [| helieve—and I think you will agree 
with me—that the Franchise Act of 1919 catered more for the 
urban electorate than for the rural electorate. The India of to-day 
will not tolerate this any longer. | 

I was certainly much impressed by the valuable advice and 
warning given to us by my friend Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam 
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as to the potential dangers attached to giving more power to the 
headmen of villages. He certainly speaks with great authority 
and with personal experience. We also know how deeply 
indebted the ordinary ryot is to the moneyed classes whose agents 
are to be found like pestilential flies in all Indian villages. Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir has remarked on their ignorance and lack of 
any political sense, while Dr. Paul, on the other hand, has shown 
us by his startling figures what useful citizens these villagers are 
and how suce lly they have administered their co-operative 
banks. I agree with Sir Cowasji Jehangir that literacy and 
franchise are inseparably linked, but by literacy I do not mean 
what he does—academic education, the ability to make speeches— 
nor would I apree with the Report of the Indian Statutory Com- 
mission and ms be Government reports, which demand of a voter 
an educational qualification ranging from the fifth standard to 
matriculation. I submit that a tiller of the soil or a labourer 
has the benefit of a vocational training and education and is Just 
as useful and intelligent a citizen as a graduate, and perhaps 
more so. Had Mr. Joshi based his broadened franchise on a 
lower level than adult suffrage, and, as a true Labour Member, 
asked that a vocational training or a minimum monthly salary of, 
say, Rs. 20 should be accepted as a qualification for a vote, T 
should have supported him. Indeed, I present this for the favour- 
able consideration of the sub-Committee. 

As regards women, I leave the details to the special Franchise 
Committee which, I take it, will soon be appointed to visit India 
and report on the franchise as a whole. I consider, however, that 
the new constitution for India should, at the very outset, provide 
special measures by which a certain proportion of seats in the 
various Legislatures shall be reserved for women, and that it 
should be embodied in the Statue that sex should be no disquali- 
fieation, Incidentally, I should like to say how very much I have 
been struck with the very able memorandum submitted by our two: 
lady delegates and colleagues on the demands for women. In 
congratulating them on their very reasonable and justifiable state- 
ment of their case, I desire to assure them of my entire support. 


The question is whether we are prepared to leave the present 
franchise of 6} millions as it is and recommend an additional 4 
millions to be recruited mainly from rural areas and women, and 
if so whether we agree to separate rural from urban constituencies 
and create Pept constituencies for women. This, I believe, will 
be the simplest and most satiifactory procedure, and I submit 
it to the sub-Committee for their consideration. 

I have some doubts as to the practicability of the scheme put 
forward by the Marquess of Zetland, for it bristles with a number 
of minor practical difficulties, Villages are often made and 
unmade within the life of a Legislative Council; villagers have « 
habit of migrating from one place to another; there are many 
districts in which the adult population seeks seasonal occupation 
im other districts and Provinces, as for example in the case of the- 
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tea-garden coolies and those who migrate to Burma. I should like 
to ask what proportion of men and women there would be among 
these coteries of twenty villagers and their elected spokesmen, how 
would any undue interference with communal electorates he avoid- 
ed, and how would these coteries of twenty villagers in a village 
be separated into different communities? These are some of the 
practical difficulties involved in such a scheme; but they are not 
insuperable, and they must be faced. Of course, this sub-Com- 
mittee may be prepared to seize the scheme as an opportunity 
for turning the flank of the Hindu-Muslim question by allowin; 

joint or common electorates in rural India, which represents 7 
per cent. of India’s population, and so in a measure introduce and 
encourage the growth of nationalism in the electorates, leaving 
the existing 64 millions to indulge in communal electorates when 
and where necessary. These two systems would no doubt in time 
amalgamate and gradually extend in size until India reaches adult 
suffrage, when we shall as a great nation work together, learn 
together, and do great things together. 


Sir P. Sethna: The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms gave the 
vote to one-tenth of the adult total male population. Fortunately 
no speaker has urged that the qualifications should be stiffened 
and the existing number of voters reduced. We have, however, 
conflicting views expressed by different speakers as to what should 
be done im future. Mr. Joshi on the last occasion, and Mrs. 
Subbaravan and Dr, Ambedkar to-day, have urged, and urged 
emphatically, the granting of adult franchise. I should have 
expected, 1f anyone was going to make such a proposal, that it 
would come better from Colonel Gidney, who, as he has told us, 
represents a community in which the percentage of literacy is cent. 
per cent. Fortunately, he has not done so, | 

Mr. Joshi’s main argument was that although there is a pro- 
perty qualification, and because there is a property qualification, 
several illiterates do get the vote, whereas some literates are left 
out; that is his argument for giving the vote to illiterates. Dr. 
Ambedkar to-day is very strongly of opinion that responsible 
government cannot be given to the country unless there is adult 
suffrage. A very pertinent question was put to him from this side 
of the table, namely whether he thought that adult suffrage was 
also necessary for the Central Government; and to that his reply 
was very halting. 

Dr, Ambedkar : I said yes. 


Sir P. Sethna: He did not repl by a direct affirmative; his 
words, which I took down, were ‘ I would like it very much ’’. 
Then Dr. Ambedkar quoted the instance of this country, and asked’ 
us not to repeat the mistakes made here, but to profit by them. 
May I ask him what the conditions were in the Dominions? In 
the Dominions the practice has varied from Dominion to Dominion, 
and adult suffrage was not considered a condition precedent to 
responsible government, although the percentage of literacy in the. 
Dominions was far greater than it is in India to-day. 
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There is, of course, the other view, which has been advanced 
by my friend Sir Cowasji Jehangir. I am afraid Colonel Gey 
was very unfair in his attack on him. I think the reason whic 
prompted Sir Cowasji to recommend that the existing franchise 
should not be altered but should be kept stationary was simply 
this, that the voter to-day does not exercise his right as intelli- 
gently as he might be expected to do. With that view | entirely 
agree; but at the same time I do not agree with him that therefore 

e franchise ought not to be extended. I think it ought to be 
extended, for it is only in that way that political sense will be 
created amongst the people. 

How is the vote exercised here, and how is it exercised in India? 
In this country elections are fought on party lines, but even here 
the ordinary voter has hardly the time or the intelligence to think 
for himself; he is guided very much by the newspaper he reads 
every day, and it is possibly the editor of the journal he patronises 
who thinks for him, rather than that he thinks for himnselé With 
us elections are, I may say, carried on on the lines of “ for the 
Government or against the Goyernment;"’ that is to say although 
we have political parties, they are not organised very thoroughly 
with the exception of one party, the National Congress, and because 
that party is well organised and because it carries on propaganda 
it does carry many of the seats. In the first elections they stor 
out, but in the second elections, when Congress did come in, they 
did capture very many seats. The other parties were not equally 
successful. It is believed by the masses in India that the Congress 
is against the Government, while all the other parties are for the 
(Government. That tendency will certainly continue and the 
(Congress will get yet stronger, but that again is no reason why 
we should not extend the franchise, because if we do that and the 
Congress representatives make mistakes, as they are bound to do, 
then in the process of time, after two or three elections, other 
parties will get stronger and have an equal say in the destinies of 
the country, as is the case in England. 

With the exception of the Nehru Report it has never been 
recommended that adult suffrage should be granted.. Some of the 
‘speakers have referred to this matter, but they have omitted to 
say that even the Nehru Report pointed out clearly that adult 
suffrage involves serious difficulties. The other bodies have varied 
in their recommendations. The Simon Commission recommended 
that 10 per cent. of the total population should have the vote, 
which means trebling the existing number of voters and also means 
that 20 per cent. of the adult male population would get the vote. 
The Government of India supports the extension of the franchise, 
but leaves it to a Committee to be appointed hereafter. The Pro- 
vincial Governments also support the extension, but two or three 
‘Governments do not want to go to the same length as the Simon 
Commission. The Governments of Bihar and Orissa and of the 
United Provinces are against extending the franchise to more than 
double the present number of voters and Madras definitely says 
‘it wants the increase to be very limited. oy aa 


We may now pass on to the qualifications which exist at present. 
The present qualifications are residence within the constituency 
coupled with the payment of land revenue or local taxes in rural 
areas and municipal taxes in urban areas. 

Wr, Jadhav: That is not a fact. 


Sir P. Sethna: You can give the correct facts when you rise to 
speak. All payers of income-tax have the vote, and all pensioned, 
retired or discharged officers from the Regular Army. 


Now, I for one am not for reducing the qualifications, 


The qualifications are low as they are. Thanks to the Secre- 
tariat-General they are set out in a table here, which shows all 
the different qualifications with regard to the payment of land 
revenue and so on which obtain in the different Provinces, I 
may mention in passing that the Secretariat has perhaps taken it 
for granted that Burma is to be separated, since they have not 
given figures for Burma. | 

Whilst I say the qualifications ought not to be reduced any 
further, I certainly attach very great importance to the recom- 
mendation made by Lord Zetland, which in my opinion is worth 
considering. It is a fact that rural areas to-day do not enjoy the 
franchise to the same extent in every province as do the urban 
areas, and consequently some further extension might be made 
there, for India is a land of villages. According to the last Census, 
there were 685,665 villages throughout India, and in British India 
498,527. "This means that in British India there are half a million 
villages roughly, and the population is 221,958,925. or rourhly 
220 millions. This gives an average of 450 per village. I heard 
my friend say that the average is much larger in Bengal; it may 
be so; but I believe that in Bengal and Madras they take them 
by administrative units rather than by single units. Because these 
villages contain on an average 450, the system which the noble 
ee has recommended is worthy of consideration, and I hope 
will be taken up by the Franchise Committee which is to be set 
up hereafter, 


Tn short, generally, as regards women’s suffrage, I am in entire. 
sympathy with the idea of their getting a larger share in the 
voting than they enjoy at the present moment. According to a 
further list received this morning from the Secretariat, the pro- 
ortion of female electors to the adult female population is from 
6-2 to 1-) per cent. That must certainly be regarded as being a 
very low proportion. It ought to be increased, TI agree with Colonel 
Gidney that not in the manner suggested by the Simon Commis- 
sion, but some other channels ought to be considered and thought 
out. While I sympathise with the memorandum which has been 
submitted by our lady colleagues, I certainly do not agree with 
one particular in that memorandum. That is in regard to the 
reservation of seats for them, even though it be for a period of 
ten to fifteen years, as has been suggested by them. 
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With these few words, Sir, I submit that the time has not 
arrived for India to have universal adult suffrage; we must wait. 
It is true that in England they waited long enough, and it was 
because they had to wait long that the task of social legislation 
fell to such men as Lord Shaftesbury and others. Perhaps if they 
had had adult suffrage earlier in the nineteenth century, social 
legislation might haye been undertaken by the Government them- 
selves, and not at the instance of private individuals. 

Mr. Joshi: May I ask, Sir, for information, whether the Nehru 
‘Report was approved by the Indian National Liberal Party? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: It does not follow, that if you approve a 
report, you approve of it in every single detail. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is a history behind that. 

Wr. B. V. Jadhav: Sir, the speakers who have preceded me 
have dealt with many of the objections that were raised against 
universal adult suffrage, a question which was brought before this 
Committee by Mr. Joshi, member for the labourers. I find, Sir, 
that there is almost unanimity in conceding that adult suffrage is 
desirable, that is the goal; but some have doubts whether it will 
be practicable at the present time. Even the Simon Report has 
conceded that point, and, as we have seen, the majority in the 
earlier report. They claim that the franchise should be such as 
should be very easily manageable. Mr. Joshi, Dr, Ambedkar, and 
my sister, the lady member, have laid great stress upon adult 
suffrage, because they realise that only by that method will the 
rommunities that they represent have a chance of being repre- 
sented in the Legislature. You may widen the franchise as much 
as you like, but it will be difficult to enfranchise the labourer, 
either in the city or in the rural area. The agricultural labourer 
has been left wholly outside with reference to getting any influ- 
ence in the elections; he cannot claim any vote at all; and, 
however broad your franchise may be, it will be next to impossible 
to bring him within the purview of that franchise; he will not 
get a vote. So also the labourer who lives in the city will find 
it very difficult to come within the qualification that will give 
him the vote. In the City of Bombay, for instance, it is known 
to almost everyone there that a large percentage of the labouring 
population have no room in which to sleep; the majority of them 
sleep in the street, on the footpaths and other open places. Ten 
or ffteen labourers Gome up together, hire a room in which to 
keep their goods; then one or two sleep there while the others 
sleep outside. Even if the rental qualification were lowered, only 
the one of them in whose name the room is rented would pet a 
vote, while the nine or ten or fifteen others would go without 
a vote. However wide your franchise may be, it will, be quite 
- impossible to bring the labourer within its purview. For that 
purpose, Sir, to give him the vote which is his birthright, some 
scheme of universal adult franchise will have to be adopted. 

In the same war. Sir, at present in the rural areas the franchise 
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is given to all those who hold land paying Rs. 32 or more in 
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assessment, You may reduce that qualification to Rs, 16 or Rs. § 
or whatever you like, and in that way you may increase the number 
of voters; but however low the franchise qualification which you 
adopt may be, you cannot touch the agricultural labourers, whose 
numbers are very large. 

One conclusion that can be drawn from the debate that has 
been going on for these two years is that those who represent the 
poorer classes of people are for adult suffrage— 

Mrs. Subbarayan: And women. 


Mr, Jadhav: And, of course, those who do not get any vote 
are for adult suffrage; while those who have got more of the goods 
of the world are for restricting the vote as far as they can. I 
was very much obliged to my friend, Sir Phiroze Sethna, in that 
he did not propose to increase the qualification. One reason is 
perhaps he has broader sympathies, as he has given his support 
to the scheme proposed by the noble Matquess, so that I think 
he is on my side in saying that a scheme of universal adult suffrage 
should be adopted. 

Then, Sir, I would read to this Committee a few lines from 
the Simon Report about the intentions as stated in the Montagu. 
(Chelmsford Report. “‘ The Montagu-Chelmsford Report, in more 
than one passage, indicated its intention that the franchise for the 
legislative Councils should be ‘ broad’. The franchise Committee 
was to ‘ measure the number of persons who can in the different 
parts of the country be reasonably entrusted with the duties of 
citizenship ’, and the limitations of the franchise were.to be * deter- 
mined rather with reference to practical difficulties than to any a 

riort considerations as to the degree of education or amount of 

income which may be held to constitute a qualification *.“’ This 
is the principle on which the Franchise Committee of 1921) was 
formed, and under which the elections are at present carried on. 

Then, Sir, the Simon Report further says: “If, then, the 
number of voters is small as compared with the population, this 
is not due to any desire to keep the franchise limits high, but 
to what were felt to be administrative difficulties in the way of 
spreading it more widely. The system was, for the most part, a 
novelty: the obstacles created by widespread illiteracy, and the 
limited number of persons available to act as efficient Returning 
Officers, had to be considered and were regarded as a warning 
against any such inordinate and sudden extension of the franchise 
as might lead to a breakdown of the machinery through sheer 
weight of numbers.’” We have had experience for nearly 10 
years, and | think we are in a better position to devise ways and 
means of carrying on elections on a larger scale. 

Under the present system only 10 per cent, of the adult male 
population is enfranchised. There are many defects in the present 
system. ‘‘ The adoption of property ualifications as a basis for 
the franchise gave a predominance and sometimes a monopoly in 
the vote to certain classes of the population.”” This is one of the 
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most serious defects of the present system, and however wide the 
franchise may be, however much you may lower the franchise quali- 
fication, this defect will still remain. 

‘Thus, though it is true that in an agricultural country like 
India the bulk of the population appears extremely homogeneous 
in its needs and aspirations, whole sections of the population came 
to be excluded from the franchise.”’ In the Province of Sind, Sir, 
the tenant has not got any hold at all unless he has permanent 
tenure, and Sind is a Province of big zemindars. The ig zemin- 
dar has a vote, but the tenant has not got a vote unless he has got 
permanent tenure. ‘‘ Chief among these are nearly all the women 
and the general body of the poor. In exercising the option allowed 
to them of enfranchising women on the same terms as men, the 
ano legislatures have made a gesture of high significance. 
But so long as the qualification for tlie vote is almost entirely a 
property qualification, it will remain a gesture, because India's 
women do not own property in their own right.” That is, unless 
they have got a husband and sons, I am rea ing from the Keport: 
‘“ Apart from Burma, the proportion of women voters is almost 
negligible. The case of the poor is similar. The depressed classes 
in Madras have 15°5 per cent. of the population (64 millions), but 
provide only 4°1 per cent. of the e ectorate; in Bombay, with 
$ per cent. of the population, only 2 per cent. of the electorate. 
In the Central Provinces, the Brahmin and the Bania have, in 
proportion to their numbers, not less than 100 times as many votes 
as the Mahar. The urban labourer is often a depressed class man, 
frequently migratory and always poor, and therefore largely fails 
to qualify for the vote. Another result of the undiluted property 
cdalifiontion is that the Punjab Land Alienation Act—the Act 
which precludes members of non-agricultural tribes from ousting 
members of agricultural tribes from their land—has a discrimina- 
tory, effect on the enfranchisement of various classes. Again, 
junior members of undivided Hindu families, however high their 
standing and education, often have no property and pay no qualify- 
ing tax in their own right, and are thus excluded.” 

Thus it will be seen, Sir, that the widening of the franchise will 
not meet the case; a large section of people will remain without 
the vote, and that ought to be prevented as far as possible. ** If 
education be the best test of capacity to use the vote, the present 
franchise seenis largely to fail to take advantage of the material 
available.’ Therefore, “‘ assuming that the census figures are 
accurate, it seems to follow that there must be a saree body of 
literates who fail to qualify as electors.” But the remedy 
suggested in the Simon Report that the literates should have power 
to yote, will add to the disparity; it will add larger numbers to 
the urban population voters, and the disproportion between the 
number of fe ae voters and rural voters will widen instead of 
decrease. The Simon Commission recommend that the present 
number of voters should be trebled. The present number of voters 
is, for the whole of India excluding Burma, 6,875,000. Tf that 
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is to be trebled, it comes to about 19 millions, and the Royal Com- 
mission are of opinion that a large number of voters can be managed 
by the present agency that is available at the disposal of Govern- 
ment: they are not afraid of Ati | the electorate to that extent. 
But the widening of the electorate by lowering the franchise will 
not, as IT have pointed out, meet the difficulty of the case; there 
will be large sections of the community, in fact, masses of the 
people, who will g0 without any vote; and therefore we have for 
that purpose to adopt universal adult suffrage, as is demanded by 
the Manihar for labour and by the Members for women. A uniform 
adult suffrage will give representation to all castes and communities 
irrespective of the property they hold, because every man in the 
State has an almost equal stake in its welfare and in its good. 

Therefore, Sir, we have to see that some scheme of universal 
adult suffrage should be discovered, and I am very much indebted to 
the Marquess of Zetland for placing before this Committee a scheme 
which I think is wholly workable. It is not a direct system, it is an 
indirect system of election; and, although I would prefer to have a 
direct system, still, as a step towards the ideal, I am prepared to ac- 
cept this indirect way of voting, for the purpose of giving suffrage to 
the vast quantity of people who have been left out of the franchise 
and who are likely to remain outside the limits of the franchise if 
the present poreevens is accepted. The suggestion of the noble 
Lord, Sir, you already know, and I am very glad to find that it has 
found acceptance by Sardar Ujjal Singh and Colonel Gidney. 

The Royal Commission has laid down certain principles. 
Universal suffrage is the ideal. If it cannot be attained at once, it 
should be reached by stages. The present electorate of 6,370,000 
should be at once trebled; and under present conditions it will be 
possible to poll that number. 


Sir Cowasyt Jehangir: Where are you quoting from now? Ia 
that a quotation? | 

Mr, Jadhav: It is not a quotation; it is ‘a resumé. That exten- 
sion of the franchise should be secured by legislation, so as to 
prevent power remaining in the hands of the oligarchy. 

The population, excluding Burma, is 227,238,000. Of this 
number 6,375,000 are at present given the vote, and of the remain- 
‘ing adult pr opulation 107,000,000 are without the vote, the total 

adult pepataticn being 113,000,000. The Royal Commission think 
that the present electorate should be trebled. This would still leave 
94,000,000 of adult persons without a vote, and one cannot say how 
many decades or centuries it would take to enfranchise this vast 
number. I should like to support the proposal made by Lord 
Zetland, that in every 20 persons one should be allowed to vote. 
‘The number of 20 could be reduced perhaps after 4 years to 10, and 
further reduced gradually at stated periods, so that in 20 or 30 
years the whole adult population should be brought on the register. 
The advantagts of that system would be that everybody would get 
a vote whether direct or indirect. All communities would be pro- 


vided for in proportion to their numbers. The recommendations of 
the Simon Commission with regard to the Despatches of Local and 
Central Governments concerning nominations would not be required, 
because the communities to which those nominations referred would 
have an authentic voice. At the same time there would be no 
necessity for a Franchise Committee to find out how to remedy the 
present disproportionate representation of the urban population, 
and so on. The work of the Franchise Committee gout be very 
much lessened, and machinery would be provided for the automatic 
widening of the franchise. If the work is left for the Franchise 
Committee, that Committee will propose a franchise which will 
bring in 10 to 15 per cent. of the population, but in later years, 
when the local legislature choose to widen the franchise, another 
Franchise Committee would have to be appointed to determine how 
the electoral roll should be increased. All that difficulty will be 
done away with if the suggestion of the Noble Lord is accepted, 


that is to say, if we have one person voting for 20, which number: 


in the course of years could be reduced to 15, to 10, and soon. In 
that way there would be no necessity for the appointment of 
Franchise Committees. But I hope this Committee will at once 
adopt the principle of universal adult suffrage. 


Begum Shah Nawaz: I am in entire accord with every word 
my sister delegate has spoken. Universal adult suffrage would 
indeed be ideal if it were possible for us to introduce it immediately, 
but owing to practical difficulties it has still to be a goal for the 
future. At the same time, during this transitional period, we have 
to devise such ways and means as will make the Government of the 
country really representative. The Simon Commission recommends 
that only 10 per cent. of the population should now be enfranchised. 
That is not sufficient, and it would make our objective very remote 
and distant. What I pangore is that at this stage at least 25 
per cent. of the population sl ould be given the feascking In order 
to broaden the franchise in rural districts, and also to make use of 
the training and experience of all persons on district boards and 
local councils, the present property qualification should be reduced to 
such an extent that the electorate of the local bodies should! be the 
electorate of thé Provincial Councils, and the presént electorate for 
the Provincial Councils should be the electorate of the Central Legis- 
lature. Along with this a special qualification should be introduced 
enfranchising every man Sad 
should be introduced immediately. This will be the means ot 
giving the vote to most of the people in the urban areas, and at 





the same time the training and experience of the electorate for the: 


local bodies should be utilised. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: There is, first of all, the- 


question of the size of the constituency. I do not know whether 
this Committee or the Minorities Committee is going into the 


matter, but unless the size of the gt epswanlt is definitely settled 


woman who can read and write. This- 


on some principle any extension of the franchise will not produce 


the desired results. Take the Central Legislature. I represent an: 
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area of 5,000 miles square, consisting of 50,000 voters in three 
districts. Unless there is a proper redistribution there is bound 
to be a very unsatisfactory result. We have about 250 districts in 
India, and if two members were allowed for each, that would make 
a House of 500. Therefore the size of the constituencies is a very 
relevant consideration which will have to be gone into by the 
Franchise Committee. 

There is another consideration, namely, that any future develop- 
ment of the electoral system should follow the line of plural 
constituencies rather than single member constituencies. In India, 
with its various communities, races and creeds, the creation of single 
member constituencies is likely to lead to a great deal of noua: 
If there were plural constituencies it would is possible to accom- 
modate the minorities and produce more harmonious working in 
elections than at present. 

A third consideration is as regards the electoral qualifications 
for special constituencies and interests. Many suggestions on this 
point have been made during the last 10 years, and these were 
embodied in a memorandum which was placed before the Simon 
Commission by the Government of India. I should lke to 
draw the attention of the Committee to that memorandum, 
which appears in Volume IV of the Simon Commission Report 
(Part I, page 196). Various proposals are set out there with 
regard to the representation of different interests—landlords, univer- 
sities, commercial associations, and others. Many suygestions are 
made in that document with regard to broadening the franchise, 
and these deserve consideration. Such consideration will have to 
he given, I suppose, by the Franchise Committee. 

Then there are a number of points as regards the removal of 
disqualifications. One of the questions ai is as to whether a 
person who has been convicted—and in these days convictions are 
very numerous—for political offences should remain disqualified 
from exercising the franchise. If that provision remained, 1t would 
disqualify a large number of people. 

Sir, on the general question of adult suffrage which has heen 
raised during the discussion, I had expected my friend Dr. Ambed- 
kar to put forward some specific proposals. 

Dr, Ambedkar: Is not adult suffrage a specific proposal? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: If you are going to have 
adult suffrage by primary election and by secondary election, the 
question has to be considered very seriously and carefully. I am 
not prepared here and now to endorse all that has been said in 
regard to the holding of the primary elections, because the question 
requires very careful consideration, but I for one am prepared to 
consider adult suffrage by primary and by cere elections, The 
question is very difficult and complicated. While I see, on the 
one hand, that the various communities will not pull their full 
strength unless some kind of adult suffrage is granted, I see-many 
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practical difficulties in carrying out the proposal, Dr. g&mbedkar 
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made light of the difficulties of conducting an election. I could tell 
him of very many difficulties in the conduct of an election, and to. 
say that students of the schools could be entrusted with the conduct 
of elections is, I venture to think, futile. 

It 1s a very responsible post, and hundreds of objections are 
made to the officers who conduct these elections by the various 
candidates and the various communities. It seems to me the 
difficulties of conducting an election with adult suffrage have not 
been at all realised. In the present circumstances, while expressing 
full sympathy with the desire to give every man his chance in the 
electoral arrangements, [ am of opinion that the difficulties have 
not been fully realised. 

(The sub-Commattee adjourned at I p.m. until 2-45 p.m.) 

Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I should like to suggest for 
your consideration that we might now take up the consideration of 
the detailed points. I do not know how far that meets with the 
approval of the sub-Committee as a whole, 

I shall regard that as carried. The first point is ‘‘ (1) Number 
of voters. Should the basis of the franchise be broadened ?’’ 

With regard to that, I think everybody so far has expressed the 
view that the franchise should be pcadanee: There is the possible 
exception of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, but I think even he said that he 
would be prepared to consider what I may call the Zetland scheme 
in addition to the existing scheme. Some gentlemen have gone so. 
far as to cay there should be adult suffrage, and they certainly agree, 
therefore, that the franchise should be broadened in a very emphatic 
manner. I believe, therefore, | represent the unanimous opinion 
of the sub-Committee when I say we are all eed the franchise. 
should be broadened. May I ask if anyone dissents from that? 
li not, that is unanimous. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir: I will not commit myself to that extent. 

Sir P. @. Mitter: If Lord Zetland’s scheme forms a part of it, 
then I will not dissent. 

Chairman: Very well. The next question we have to discuss is, 
“if so, what increase in the number of voters is now practicable or 
advisable.’ 

You will not mind my making just a few remarks on the basis 
of my own experience. [ am an wunashamed and unrepentant 
democrat. That does not mean I am foolish enough to pretend that 
democracy is a perfect system. I am fully alive—as any thinking 
man must be to-day—to the disadvantages of democracy; but 
notwithstanding that I am alive to the disadvantages of democracy, 
T still believe that democracy is the best system. I do want you in 
India to profit by our troubles here. We have had some discussion 
to-day with regard to the number of representatives that are returned 
to the British House of Commons and the French Parliament and 
so on and so forth. I do not know what my colleagues in our House 
of Commons will think when I say this, but I do think it is giving 
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us democrats very serious cause for anxious thought as to whether 
the House of Commons, as it at present exists, is capable of dealing 
with modern economic problems. I have not a shadow of doubt— 
not the least shadow of doubt—in saying that if the House of 
Commons, instead of consisting of 615 members, consisted, let us 
say, of 115, it would be a far more efficient body. Whatever else 
you Indian gentlemen think of, I do beg of you not to try what 
I might almost describe as the cowardly resort of getting out of 
‘our tranchise difficulties by building up what corresponds to a 
Boas of Commons which is absolutely unworkable. Speaking as a 
democrat I would ask you— because we democrats do care enor- 
mously about the possibility of working our machine efficiently—anot 
to have in your mind or this does not come strictly within our 
terms of reference) a Provincial Legislature any larger than, say, 
3) to 250 in the larger Provinces. If you get 1t cee than that, 
though it is true you may make your franchise problem easier Py 
being able to have more constituencies, [ do assure you you wi 
inevitably find that the machine you construct is not an efficient 
machine. 

The other observation I wish to make is this. I do not know 
if I am the only one round this table, but certainly I am one who 
has had some experience as a Returning Officer in this country in 
two elections, in 1906 and 1910, before I took any part in politics ; 

ing very anxious to earn a couple of guineas | went and sat as 
a Returning Officer. I remember very well that in that village I 
had two oetigee illiterate voters, and I never shall forget the time 
I had with these dear old gentlemen. They said they wanted to 
vote for the red and the blue. I tried to get them to indicate a 
name, but I found the name they indicated was always the opposite 
one to the one for which they wanted to record their vote. They 
would have been quite unable to vote for a picture of a snake or a 
ladder. I had ake some sixty voters to deal with in that village, 
but these few old men took up a great deal of my time. 

You have to face the realities of the situation, and I ask you to 
consider whether it is in any sense practicable to try to construct 
here and now a complete system of adult suffrage. 

I suggest we might answer this second question on these lines. 
Having said that the basis of the franchise shovld be broadened, 
we have to deal with the question of what increase in the number 
of voters is now practicable or advisable, and I suggest we might 
say, first of all, that we ought to envisage some substantial increase 
in the present system of direct voting. The Simon Commission 
suggested it should approximate to 10 per cent. of the population. 
That involves an increase to two or three times the present number 
of voters, and nearer three than two. I suggest that we take that, 
but that we donot stop at that. In addition to that, I suggest that 
we recommend some consideration of what I may call the Zetland 
suggestion, since Lord Zetland was good enough to make it here. 
That is to say, I suggest we recommend a double increase; first of 
all an increase in the present system of direct voting, bringing the 
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number of direct voters up to, let us say, about 10 per cent. of the 
population, and in addition to that this Mukhi es in order 
that those who would not be immediately enfranchised under the 
increase granted might, notwithstanding that, have some means of 
making their voice heard and their weight felt in the election. 
After all, we are dione for a very few years at the most; our 
idea is that this system should be revised and brought up to date 
constantly, and there you would have an easy way of deals with 
the situation. If you have a Mukhi system under which 2) pon 
choose a representative, in a few years time, as somebody has 
already suggested, that might come down to lo, 10, 2 or even I, 
and thus you have a system which is capable of modification, adap- 
tation and alteration. 

I put it to the sub-Committee whether we could not deal with 
this matter on those lines, realising the great practical difficulties 
of the immediate adoption of adult suffrace. Could not we go 3 
considerable step towards that goal by (1) adopting some such 
increase as is envisaged in the Report of the Simon Commission, 
but (2) adding to that this other Mukhi system? 

It seems to me we are hardly qualified, at least I certainly am 
not, to discuss the pros and cons and details of that system here and 
now. It would be perfectly idle for me, never in my life having 
heen to India, to register a vote on that question; but I do suggest 
we might send forth our repart from this sub-Committee, which 
must contemplate the setting up of an expert Franchise Committee, 
and state in our report that, in addition to this increase In the 
number of direct electors, we suggest that this expert Franchise 
Committee should take into consideration the ssceaibility of putting 
on the top of that some such system as has been suggested, in order 
hat everybody, directly or indirectly, may have a vote and make 
their voice heard. 

That is all I have to say, but it seems to me it is on those lines 
that we might most usefully focus our discussion, 1f that meets 
with your approval. I am sorry to say I have already occupied 
more than my five minutes; I ought to have called myself to order. 


Mr. Foot: In view of the fact that every inquiry into these 
matters so far has pre-supposed the setting up of a Franchise Com- 
mission, [ suggest we might make that the first subject for agree- 
ment. It is referred to in the latter part of your memorandum, 
but I assume that whatever may be our differences as to the 
widening of the franchise or as to the extent of the widening or as 
to the extent to which we should make detailed suggestions, there 
will be general agreement on the necessity of setting up a Franchise 
Commission. 

We are not here to legislate for India or to prepare in anything 
like elaborate detail the franchise scheme, which will have to be 
adapted to the various circumstances of the several Provinces, and 
we might make it our first recommendation, on which I assume we 
shall be unanimous, that we advise the setting up of a Franchise 
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Commission. I suppose it would be very much on the lines of the 
earlier Commission over which Lord Southborough presided. We 
need not indicate how it should do its work, but that should be the 
foundation of all the suggestions we have to make. I think we 
pean agree now on that, because the other suggestions follow on 
that. : 

Chairman: If I may say so, I think that is a very good sugges- 
tion. I have always contemplated that it was obviously essential 
to set up an expert Franchise Committee. It is impossible for us: 
to do all the work that has got to be done, nor have we time to do 
it. I think we shall probably agree unanimously as to the necessity 
for setting up an expert Franchise Committee. There may be 
differences of opinion as to its exact tasks, but I think every ody 
would agree that some expert Franchise Committee must be set up. 
It is on that basis, then, that we will proceed with our discussions. 

Mr. Basu: What will be the object of this sub-Committee in 
reporting? Will our report contain the terms of reference to the 
Franchise Committee? 

Mr. Foot: It will contain suggestions. 

Chairman: We merely deal with the main suggestions. 

Mr. Foot: A parallel case arose when we discussed the separa- 
tion of Burma. Obviously questions of finance and defence came 
in there and these questions will demand careful consideration. We 
gave no specific directions either as to finance or defence in the 
sub-Committee, but said that the Committee to be set u should 
direct its mind to these subjects. I think if we follow the same 
lines here that will be about as far as we shall get. 

Chairman; The question is, “* If so, what increase in the number 
of voters is now practicable or advisable? Mr. Joshi, you have 
pee your views about adult suffrage, and we have got them in 

Mr. Joshi: If it is intended that no more should be said about 
adult suffrage, let us come to our decision, but I myself feel that as 
you, Sir, have given us the benefit of your valuable experience, 
we should express our views on some of the points which you have 
mentioned. 

Chairman: Certainly. 

Mr. Joshi: I quite realise there are disadvantages in a large 
House, the point which you mentioned first. I am not the best 
judge of the merits of the English system, but at the same time if 
T may venture to make a remark, as you and some of your colleagues 
are anxious also to give your judgment on Indian conditions, I 
would say that I myself feel, as a student of English history, that 
the inability of your Parliament to deal with the questions before 
it expeditiously and efficiently may be perhaps due not only to the 
size of the House, but to other factors. It is quite true that your 
Parliament is not the fittest body to judge efficiently and correctly 
on economic questions, because you are not elected merely on econo- 
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mic grounds; you are elected on several other grounds, and 
Parliament is not an economic council. 


Moreover, while agreeing that a House containing a large num- 
ber of members is a disadvantage, it is a disadvantage whieh we 
may prefer to the disadvantage of disqualifying large numbers of 
people in our country who have a stake in the country and in the 
Government, You have said, Sir, that though democracy is the 
best form of government, it may not be without defects. In the 
same way, a large House is a disadvantage, but there is no other 
method, perhaps, which will be better if we are anxious to have real 
self-government in the country. 


As a matter of fact, this is not the only disadvantage from which 
we are going to suffer. I am told that my friends who belong to 
the Muhammadan community are insisting on some kind of reser- 
vation of seats or separate electorates. That is not the right kind 
of democracy; it is not right to divide a community on the basis 
of religion, which is, after all, not the main subject of discussion 
in the Legislatures, but they propose it simply because it is a method 
which in their opinion is better than others. There may be a dis- 
advantage in the method of separate representation: that they may 
themselves admit— 


Mr, Fazl-ul-Hug: No. 


Mr, Joshi; All right! But I feel, on the whole, though there 
may be a disadvantage in having a large House, it is much better 
to have it, because in the first place by that method we do try to 
give political and civic status to the great bulk of the people of the 


country. 


I do not wish to repeat my arguments, but I do want to say this 
very clearly. To those people who will not be enfranchised, self- 
government has no meaning. Their condition under Indian masters 
will be the same, perhaps, as under British masters; they will be 
the exploited class, and the Indians who will be enfranchised will 
be as much an exploiting class as our present British rulers. If, 
therefore, we want to stop that and want the poorest people in the 
country to feel that they are going to have real self-government, 
you must find some method by which they will be enfranchised. 

_ am quite willing to discuss the difficulties, but my suggestion to 
you is this. Instead of deciding outright that adult suffrage is 
impossible, let us accept the principle that everyone should be able 
to exercise his vote in the Sections: Let us try to find out what 
the difficulties are and meet those difficulties if possible. If we 
find, after discussing the difficulties seriatim, that nothing is 
possible, that by no method can everyone get a vote, then certainly 
the poor people in the country will have to decide once and for ail 
whether they should be indifferent to the political progress of the 
country, because from their point of view self-rovernment without 
the right to vote does not interest them. They are not, as I said 
at the beginning, out for a change of masters. 
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There will be proposals made for separate representation om 
communal lines. t want to ask my Moslem friends— 


Chatrman: No, Mr. Joshi, I cannot have that here, [ am afraid. 
I must rule this out of order. That is a matter for the Minorities 
sub-Committee. We have heard before, in your general remarks on 
the second reading debate, that vou are in favour of adult suffrage, 
and I am afraid that nothing you have heard since has made you 
alter your mind. We may take it that that is your opinion. If 
you want to add anything on this question of ‘‘ If so, what increase: 
in the number of voters is now practicable or advisable?” by all 


means do so, 


Mr. Joshi: All right, Sir. I want to say one word about Lord 
Zetland’s scheme. I have not understood it properly yet. I take- 
it he suggests that there should be a body of direct voters, and 
there should be another body who will be indirect voters. What 
I want to understand from him is this: is he going to propose that 
out of 100 seats in the Legislature, so many should be reserved for 
people who will take part im direct elections, and so many others. 
will be reserved for people who take part in indirect elections? 
That is a matter of interest to me. I want to find out how many 
penis will be direct voters, and what will be their due quota of 
the seats, 


Khan Bahadur Hidayat Husain: What is your suggestion? 


Mr. Joshi: T want to understand in the first place. I will tell 
you my suggestion. I do not accept the scheme, but I want to- 
understand whether he proposes that the 100 seats in the 
Council shall be decided in proportion to the number of people 
who are enfranchised in one scheme, and the number of members 
who will represent the people by indirect election, If 6 millions. 
is the number of people who will be directly voting, what 
will be the number of seats reserved for them, and what will 
be the number of seats reserved for the other millions that 
will be left? If he proposes that the seats shall be divided in 
proportion to the numbers of the population, I am quite willing to 
consider that suggestion; but if he simply says that people who will 
be directly voting will get 10 times the number of seats that those 
who will be voting indirectly will get, I am not prepared to consider 
it. He will be quite justified in putting forward a practicable 
scheme in order that there may be representation of all classes; if 
he gives representation to each class according to its number, I am 
quite willing to consider his suggestion. 


Lord Zetland: In a couple of sentences T can say what my view 
is. The question of the proportion of those who would be the 
members of indirectly elected seats is a matter which I think ought 
to be left to the expert Franchise Committee to suggest. I do not 
want to lay down details; I only want to put forward the principle, 
hamely, that those who have not got a vote under the existing 
system should have this opportunity of making their voices heard 
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by means of the indirect system which I suggested. I only put 
forward the principle for consideration. | 


Mr. Joshi: The matter is only a matter of principle. Ti you 
are willing to divide the number of seats on the principle of the 
numerical strength of each community, I am quite willing to con- 
sider that question. It will be a kind of separate representation. 

Chairman: One moment. If Lord Zetland had said any such 
thing, I should have felt it my painful duty to rule him out of 
order. The only question we are considering is: “‘ what increase 
in the number of voters is now practicable or advisable? ’’ We 
are only considering a main principle; we are not considering detail. 

Mr, Jadhav: May I point out what I understand when I say 
that I accept Lord Zetland’s snegestion. My point of view was 
that the same constituency should be contested or should be voted 
by these voters, 6 millions and so on, and also by 5 per cent. of the 
* mukhis *’ who will be brought on the register. So there will 
not be separate constituencies for thesa direct voters and for the 
indirect voters, but there will be the same constituency in which 
they will both of them vote equally. 

Lerd Zetland; My suggestion was understood rightly by Mr. 
Joshi. My suggestion was that there should be separate consti- 
tuencies for the indirectly elected persons, But, there again, I do 
not want to lay down the law on that question. All I am concerned 
with is to get this proposal put before an expert Committee for 
consideration. I do not want to do more than that. 

Mr, Foot: Could we answer number one by this, because, as I 
understand, Lord Zetland’s proposal or suggestion may be more 
fitly considered under one of the subsequent heads? Perhaps upon 
the first point we could simply arrive at a general conclusion: 
“the Committee is agreed that the franchise should be broadened; 
but the extent of the increase of the electorate should be left to the 
Franchise Committee to determine.” 

Chairman: No, I do not think we can do it in that way; that 
is too broad a principle; I think we should then be washing our 
hands of it. 

Mr. Chintamant: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make one point 
clear in the general discussion, and now, with your permission, I 
will do so. I heard it said in the speech of Dr. Ambedkar that 
the Liberal Party as a body were opposed to adult franchise. I 
should tell him that that is not the Fact. Opinion in the Liberal 
Party on the question of adult franchise is divided: but from what 
happened at the meeting of the Liberal Party at Allahabad in 
1928, I should conclude that the majority are in favour of adult 
franchise, and only a minority, though an influential minority, 
against it. T hope, therefore, he will not think that those who 
sit on this side of the House, as he put it, were all against the 
proposal that came from that side of the House. He may remember 
that Mr, Joshi himself is a Liberal. 
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Now I address myself to this first question here. I think there 
will be no two opinions that the question: ‘‘ Should the basis of 
the franchise be broadened? ” should be answered in the affirmative. 
I must modify what I have said; I recall that my friend Sir 
‘Cowasji Jehangir would not broaden it. T entirely disagree with 
‘him, as to the reasons which he gave as well as to the conclusions 
to which those reasons led him. He said that the broadening of 
‘the franchise had led to autocracy. I do not know. In your own 
country here the broadening of the franchise has led to your Labour 
“Government, and if this is the kind of autocracy to which the 
broadening of the franchise will lead us in India, I shall not very 
‘much dread that prospect. 

Then the question arises: What is the increase in the number 
of voters that is now practicable or advisable? That every adult 
male and female inhabitant pf the country should be a voter, is 
my answer to the second part of the question as to what is desirable. 
But various doubts have oe expressed a to whether that would be 
practicable: that there would be some administrative difficulty in 
pa and recording the votes of so many people may be 
‘conceded. But administrative difficulties exist in order to be over- 
‘come, and not to baffle us. If administrative difficulties were to be 
put forward as an extinguishing reason against a political and 
social advance, I do not think there would have been any progress 
i any country in the world; because the permanent officials who 
are engaged in that administration come to believe in the perfection 
‘ot things that are and in the undesirability of things that 
are suggested. I find that more Provincial Governments than one 
in India have urged, as the one supreme reason against any expan- 
BlVe broadening of the franchise, the administrative difficulties 
with which they will be confronted in making arrangements. They 
put forward the same reasons in 1918 when the present franchise 
was instituted. They have put forward similar reasons on any 
oceasion when any reform was proposed. As a matter of fact, when 
an elementary reform, long overdue in India, the separation of 
qudicial and executive functions, was decided in principle by one 
ocal Government, and the permanent officials were asked for their 
‘Opinions, one District Magistrate in the United Provinces sent this 
Teply to the Government: ‘‘ In other words you invite me to state 
how best to put an end to myself. I decline the invitation, with 
thanks.” Administrative difficulties must not be made our masters 
and must not be allowed to defeat our purposes. 

Tf, however, the final conclusion that is reached by those with 
whom the decision rests should be against adult franchise at the 
present juncture, then in my opinion the least that could reasonably 
be done is for us to recommend the suggestion put forward by Mr. 
Srinivasan, that there should be an immediate increase of the 
electorate to 25 per cent, of the adult population of the country, 
and also to provide that at the end of every 10 years there should 
be such revision of the franchise laws as to enfranchise another 25 
per cent., without fail every decade. In this way we shall, within 
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a reasonable interval, get to that adult franchise which is what we 
should aim at. 

I wish to make one more point in this connection, The argu- 
ment of illiteracy has been made much use of as telling against 
any extensive increase of the number of voters. At the present 
moment there are many illiterates who are voters, and many 
literates who are not voters. But, whoever may raise the objection 
that illiteracy should be a bar to the franchise, the Government in 
India should not be found among those objectors, because, 
when Mr. Gokhale made a very excellent attempt at increasing 
literacy in India, the Government opposed him, one argument of 
the official class being that, whatever might be the result of educa- 
tion elsewhere, in India it had nothing but bad effects; it merely 
produced the political agitator and ruined the character of the 
people who were educated. If it is income or property taxation, 
combined with a most moderate literary education—nothing more: 
severe than that which Mr. Srinivasan suggested, and if you agree 
to recommend the enfranchisement of not less than 25 per cent. at 
the present moment, with automatic increases at the end of every 
10 years, so that in time the whole population may be recognised, 
then I will reconcile myself to your making a e ified recommen- 
dation: otherwise I would rather go with Messrs. Joshi and: 
Ambedkar and say “ adult franchise.” 


I will not take up much more of your time, but one thing I 
must say. Having agreed so far with Dr. Ambedkar, I must say 
I completely dissociate myself from the observations which he made 
as to the interdependence of the extension of the franchise and the 
responsibility of the Government. I should have thought that 
argument could be left exclusively to the British Statesmen who- 
objected to the transfer of power. 

Chairman: I do not think that arises now, 

Mr. Chintamani: I am finishing. Do not you want me to 
proceed? 

Chairman: Mr. Chintamani, I do not think this arises on this 
discussion. What Dr. Ambedkar said was a point relevant om 
second reading- [ do not think it arises now. 

Mr. Chintamani: I only say I disagree with those observations. 

Mr. Basu: Sir, I agree with Mr. Srinivasan and Mr. Chintamant 
that the electorate should be increased by at least 25 per cent. of 
the adult population. Some difficulties hive been put forward as 
militating against an increase in the number of voters; but we 
should remember that for nearly half a century in India we have 
had local bodies which are elected: village unions, village pancha- 
yats, village boards, district boards, and so on, and either each 
village or group of villages consisting of seven and eight villages,. 
has had its own peculiar organisation, which organisation 1s 
constituted by election. If we trust those village organisations to- 
conduct the election to the Legislature, there will not be that 
difficulty which has been put forward as a bar to an extension of 
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‘dhe franchise. I therefore think this can be done with a proper 
utilisation of the agencies we already have. The agencies are there; 
ii we utilise those agencies, the extensicn of the franchise will not 
stand in the way of the functioning of an extended Legislature. 


As regards the increase in the number of members in the Legis- 
Jature, an increased number no doubt leads to some delay; but in 
some elected bodies in which there are a large number of people it 
has been found convenient to divide up the entire body into small 
Committees dealing with particular subjects: one donieng with 
education, one dealing with finance, one dealing with public works, 
and so on. I believe something of that kind was suggested by the 
Tonoughmore Committee as regards Ceylon. In that way, though 
the Legislature may be large, we might split up the Legislature 
into small Committees; the decisions of those Committees might 
come up before the entire Legislature for final acceptance or refusal. 

The urgency, of including as many of the people of the country 
as possible in the voting register is this: the smaller the number 
of voters, the more likely are the rest of the yon to think that it 
is somebody else’s government superimposed upon them without 
their having had any opportunity of organic action, or any power 
to influence that government. If we include as large a number as 
ean reasonably be included, then we practically bring a large mass 
of the people into the government and to support the government, 
or to oppose it where the government adopt a policy opposed to the 
general view. I therefore agree, Sir, that the increase should be 
at least 25 per cent. of the adult population and that the franchise 
should be broadened. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: Sir, it seems to me that the suggestions 
made so far on this part of the first head of discussion are easily 
reconcilable. I believe the general increase recommended by the 
Simon Commission in the number of voters is 10 per cent. of 
the voters, which would work out at approximately 20 per cent. 
of the adult population; and if we add to that the number of voters 
which could be drawn upon under the suggestion of Lord Zetland, 
that would probably bring it up to somewhere near 25 per cent. 
of the adult population. Therefore so far there appears to be 
general agreement as to the number that may be suggested subject, 
of course, to dissent on the ground that we should have immediate 
adult franchise. That is more or less agreed upon; that is to say, 
25 per cent. of the adult population. | 


With regard to Lord Zetland’s suggestion I want to pee forward 
what I have understood it to be so that when I say that 1 agree with 
that suggestion I shall not be understood to have given my agree- 
ment to something which I understood in one way, but which might 
subsequently appear in Lord Zetland’s report to have put been in 
another way. I agree to this combination of direct voters, and, as 
I might call them, elected or selected voters, in this way. 1 propose 
that we should give a general direction to the Franchise Committee 
that may hereafter be set up that there shall be an advance in the 
cz 
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franchise on the ordinary lines, that is to say, by lowering the 
present qualifications to an extent approximately of at least 20 
per cent, of the adult population. 

Mr. Foot: Was that the proposal that was made, may I ask? 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: That is the first, to start with; that is the 
direct voters. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir; What is your 20 per cent.? Is it 20 
per cent, of the adult population or 20 per cent. of the population? 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: It 1s sh that 25 per cent. of the 
adult population should be immediately enfranchised. 

Mr. Joshi: No, no, the total population. 

Chatrman: The total population. 

Mr, Zafrullah Khan: I distinctly heard the word “ adult."’ 

Mrs. Sublarayan : 25 per cent. of the adult population. 

Mr. Joshi: That may come to less than was recommended by the 
Simon Commission. 


Mr. dZafrullah Khan: Then the proposal is that the direct 
advance should in no case be less than that suerested by the Simon 
Commission, and if that works out to be less than 25 per cent. of 
the adult population, it should certainly reach at least that point. 
In addition “I understand Lord Zetland’s suggestion to be—or at 
any rate I would like to put it in this way im order to give my 
agreement to it—that after you have your direct voters, on whatever 
qualifications may be suitable and may subsequently be settled, you 
will have a large body of adult people left outside the franchise- 
altogether. 

I understand that these people are to be grouped together im 
groups of 20 or 15, and each of these groups is to elect a voter. I 
would agree that this voter should also go on the general register. 
We get voters by property qualification and taxation qualification,. 
and we should also have them by this group qualification. To the 
general electorate there might thus be added six, eight or ten 
millions drawn from those on whom the direct franchise has not 
been conferred under the ordinary qualifications. When these 
group voters have been added they must rank as do other voters who: 
come on to the roll by virtue of a different qualification. At certain 
stages a man would go out of the group of indirect voters and 
become a direct voter. For example, A is a direct voter, and B 
his son is a member of a group. By the next election A may have 
died, in which case B, inheriting his property, becomes qualified 
as a direct voter and goes out of the group. The numbers in the 
group could be decreased. We could say that a time had come 
when we could add ten millions more voters to the register, and 
make the groups consist not of 20 but of 10. In this way we could 
steadily work towards the realisation of universal adult suffrage.. 
Tf that is what Lord Zetland’s suggestion means I would give it 
my support. , 


Begun Shah Nawaz: When I spoke of 25 per cent. what I 
had in mind was 25 per cent. of the whole population. 

Lord Zetland; Mr. Chintamani has said that he would agree 
to a first instalment of 25 per cent., and then, in four instalments, 
one would get adult suffrage. But I would point out that one would 
get a great deal more than that; it would mean that every child 
would be enfranchised. 

Mr. Chintamani: I meant the adult population. 

Mr. Paul: Our acceptance of this proposition is so dependent 
on the precise way in which we understand Lord Zetland’s scheme 
that IT would suggest that the scheme in outline should be presented 
to us. It appears that it would involve an addition to the general 
electorate, that every voter who is elected by the group would get 
enfranchised as a proxy and be added to the general electoral roll. 

Chairman: As I understand Lord Zetland’s suggestion, it is 
quite plain. It is a scheme for making an addition to the existing 
direct electorate in order that those who have not had the privilege 
of a direct vote may none the less have an opportunity of making 
their voice heard. 

Lerd Zetland: 1 see the difference which has arisen over this 
particular proposal. TI think the proposal as I put it forward on 
the first day was this, that we should have a number of separate 
constituencies for the group electorate, but I do not press that. 

Mr. Paul: That would complicate the communal sub-divisions, 
would it not? 

Lord Zetland: It might; but in any event I do not press it. All 
I ask is that this principle of indirect election should be submitted 
to an expert Franchise Committee for their investigation, and if 
that Committee*came to the conclusion, as I think they might, 
that it would be more practical to apply the principle in the way 
just suggested by Mr. Zafrullah Khan, I should have no objection, 
namely, that the person exercising the franchise on behalf of the 
group should go on to the register in precisely the same way as the 

irectly qualified voter. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramchandra Rao: And vote m the same 
constituencies ? 

Lord Zetland: And vote in the same constituencies. Personally 
1 preferred the separate constituencies because I wanted to secure 
representation for the actual village population, and what I am 
rather afraid of is that if they vote in the regular constituencies 
they will be swamped. Therefore T should have preferred a 
scheme of separate constituencies for these voters representing 
proupe, but I would not press that point if the Franchise Committee 
decided to work it in the other way. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: In my own Province in the Punjab there 
are separate rural and urban constituencies already. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: T am unable to support the 
suggestion by my friend Mr. Zafrullah Khan. I would invite the 
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attention of the Committee to one observation made by the Begum, 
and that is that the franchise should be extended to all those who 
are now on the municipal registers, the local board registers, and 
the registers of the village councils, If the extension of the fran- 
chise is made in that direction we shall have a great advantage. 
In the first place, the registers for the Provincial Legislatures will 
be practically the same as for the local bodies; there will be no 
duplication of registers. If that be made the basis of voting we 
shall have registers which will be useful for the extended franchise 
as well as for the local bodies. I think the development of the 
franchise should take that direction so far as existing general 
constituencies are concerned. As regards the voting by direct 
election, Mr. Joshi has been asking for the representation of Labour. 


Mr. Joshi: I did not ask for separate representation at all. 

Tiwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: Now or before? 

Mr. Joshi: I am talking about now. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Hao: Hitherto the case has 
always been that Labour should be separately represented. Dr. 
Ambedkar has also been asking for the representation of the depres- 
sed classes. Therefore the people who have to receive representation 
would be all those who do not come into the other register, and 
both on the ground of convenience and practicability all those who 
do not come on to the register euch as that suggested by the Begum 
would certainly find their representation by a system of indirect 
election, and it would be more convenient and proper if these were 
separately grouped and found their representation in the Legisla- 
tive Councils by some system of indirect election. The question of 
proportion is a very difficult one. I think it would be impossible to 
accept the proposition that it should be on the basis of the popula- 
tion. For the very obvious reason that those who do not come on 
to the register would naturally swamp those who would come on. 
I rather think that the former should not have a preponderance of 
voting power for the legislature. My friends have been asking for 
a certain proportion of seats. I quite understand that point of 
view, and if they can put forward any proposal that the additions 
to the legislature, which have been suggested as involving 200 or 
250 seats, may be made in the direction of conceding some seats to 
those who do not come under the first régister, I think such a plan 
would be quite feasible. It would be more feasible than saying 
that votes must be given to a certain proportion of the population. 
What happened last time? The Government or the Franchise 
Committee suggested that there should be one member for every 
50,000 of the population, or something of that kind, and the Pro- 
vincial Governments were directed to suggest the qualifications 
which would produce the quota. I think therefore that it would be 
a better solution to give that number of seats to these representatives, 
and find out their numbers by some system of indirect election. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan: There are two points to be cleared 
up. ‘The first is whether we desire to enfranchise 25 per cent. of 
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the adult or of the total population. That is a very important point 
and I am afraid it has not been made clear, So far as 1 am con- 
cerned I shall not be able to support a proposal to enfranchise 2 
per cent. of the total population immediately. I think it would 
be a leap in the dark. Until and unless our electorate has know- 
ledge and experience, and I may add capacity, it will not be able 
to use that power effectively and efficiently, Unless we educate 
our electorate- and prepare it gradually, systematically and 
thoroughly for the very important work which it will be called 
upon to discharge, we shall be reducing the whole system. to chaos. 
Consequently I am strongly of opinion that we should not, in any 
case immediately, agree to an enfranchisement of 25 per cent. of 


the population. 


I now come to Lord Zetland’s proposal, which has been amended 
out of r ition. I have not been able to find out how the 
proposal will really work in the villages. I have had the oppor- 
tunity of representing a rural constituency for the last seven years. 
It contains about 700 villages. One of the three sub-divisions in 
the constituency is absolutely impossible for travelling purpose: 
during the rainy season. It is square miles in extent, and 
there is no railway or motor road, and I can only go about by 
bullock cart. It seems to me very difficult to organise the groups 
of 20 villagers peaceably. There are a number of villages which 
are divided into various sections, with a latent hostility between 
them, and consequently if 20 villages are to be placed in a grou 
it is quite likely that hostility will be aroused. hat authority 1s 
going to enforce the decision as regards grouping? It may be 
necessary to send a Revenue official to enforce the decision. If the 
intervention of an official is asked in the case of outlying villages 
there may be an idea. that the elections throughout the Province are 
being officialised. If, on the other hand, you do not help these 
villagers by asking your officials to group them, and if you leave 
them to themselves, I am perfectly sure there will be a great deal 
of trouble in most of the villages if not all of them, Again, take 
the question of ihe organisation of the elections. At the present 
time an election is a very expensive affair. If a candidate stands 
for a constituency he will have to organise his election campaign 
twice unless there are separate constituencies for what is called 
indirect election. If those who vote directly and indirectly do sa 
simultaneously, the expenditure will be tly increased. Those 
are some of the oractical difficulties which I fear will be experienced 
by candidates, and my proposal is that instead of this Committee 
commending this method suggested by Lord Zetland, all it should 
’ do at present is to refer it for consideration to the expert Franchise 
Committee, and that Committee may consider whether it would be 
applied or not. 

Here and now we should not commit ourselves to the principle 
of the proposal, because if we do that we shall be embarking on a 
very novel experiment which may not succeed, and which, [ fear, 
will not succeed. 
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Sir P. C. Mitter: The first point I should like to mention is 
that these Provincial Legislatures, even in the bigger Provinces, 
should not be more than roughly double the size that they are at 
present, Within that limit I am in favour of broadening the 
franchise, remembering always how best we can get true represen- 
‘tation. .As a matter of principle, therefore, I should not object 
very much to broadening the franchise in our towns. In our towns 
there are very few practical difficulties; the voters in the towns 
are more used to exercising their franchise, They have exercised 
the municipal franchise for fifty or sixty years, and they are better 
educated. 

The practical difficulties are greater m the rural areas, Ii our 
object is to give effective representation to the rural areas, our sole 
object should be to find how best to secure that, irrespective of 
theories or of what obtains in other countries where the practical 
difficulties may not exist to the same extent. With that object in 
view, I venture to think the method Lord Zetland suggested, 
namely, setting up indirect additional seats, would serve the 
purpose best. 

Let me explain. In my Province there are 92 seats for the 
general electorate. Out of those 92 seats five we to the European 
groups. They are a limited number and no difficulty arises, so that 
those can be ruled out. Two belong to the Anglo-Indian group. 
As to that a question was raised by Colonel Gidney, but even if 
that number is increased it will not add substantially to the total 
number, so we may leave that out also. There are 85 others. Out 
of those 85, 17 or 18 are from the urban areas and 67 or 68 from 
‘the rural areas. For the whole population of 43 millions there are 
now 67 or 68 seats. Even if you sub-divide these constituencies 
considerably, if you keep to the limit of 200, 225 or 250 seats you 
cannot increase it very much. On the other hand, if you somewhat 
increase the number and give additional seats to rural areas by 
indirect election, you will really be giving the rural interests double 
representation, They will have representation on the existing 
franchise, and they will have another system of representation 
either by the ‘ Mukhi' system or in some similar manner. 


As regards the primary voters, I do not even object to adult 
franchise, but that is a matter for the Franchise Committee to 
examine. If after examination the Franchise Committee says that 
adult suffrage is possible, or 85 per cent., or 75 per cent., I will 
accept that. Having done that, they may say that they will give 
power to such and such a number of primary voters to elect electors, 
and that again is a matter of detail. Something of the kind is 
done in Denmark and in a different way elsewhere. Those electors 
are not necessarily elected at the time of general election; in some 
countries they are elected much in advance of the general election, 
so that their names are already on the list as electors. 


Taking the case of my own Province, Bengal, we have about 
5,600 villages, so that there will be a large number of voters and 
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two or three thousand of these electors. A district which now 
returns one member will then return two members, one member 
from the general electorate and one member from this additional 
electorate. The members who will come from the additional elec- 
torate will be elected by the primary voters indirectly by adult 
suffrage. It is in that form that I would accept Lord Zetland’s 
sugpestion. 

On the other hand, I would ask Mr. Zafrullah Khan to consider 
what will happen if his suggestion is accepted, namely, if these 
electors are to be considered as ordinary voters and to vote as 
ordinary voters. In that case they will be hardly any use; they 
will be swamped by the ordinary voters, On the other hand, if 
they are taken as a separate group you give a more effective repre- 
sentation to the rural areas. However, | think that is a matter 
for the Franchise Committee. 

We have been talking in what, if I may say, so, I consider a 
somewhat lax manner as to whether it should be 2 per cent. of 
the total population or of the adult population and so on. So long 
as we decide that the franchise should be broadened in town areas, 
and broadened in another way in rural areas, I think the question 
is one for the Franchise Committee. In some districts less than 
half the population is adult because the death rate is high; in some 
districts the men and women are about equal in numbers, while in 
others this is not the case; particularly in urban areas there are 
more men than women. IT think, therefore, it is not acting with a 
due sense of responsibility to talk about 25 per cent. or 30 per cent.” 
or 10 per cent. or anything like that; the better course would be to 
give a general direction to the Franchise Committee and let the 
Franchise Committee find out. 

With regard to the women’s vote, in my Province at any rate 
the women inherit. According to Hindu law, if a woman has a 
son she does not inherit, but— 

Chairman: I think this comes under 2 (111); we have a special 
heading dealing with women. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: I will finish this point in a minute, if you will 
allow me to do so: I think it has some relevance. If women inherit 
and if they have a property qualification—I will not : &0 into the 
details, which are not relevant at this stage—the real difficulty 
is that their names are not brought on the franchise, and therefore 
ii you give a certain percentage and if, for reasohs of education 
or ciat reasons you cannot, as a practical proposition, now bring a 
large number of women on the franchise, that is a point which 
should be borne in mind in fixing 25 per cent., 20 per cent. or 10 
per cent, or whatever it may be. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Tf I may say 50, T think some of us are 
confusing two main principles. One. is how to give certain sections 
of the population in India a commensurate voice in the government 
of the country; the other is the question of weightage for certain 
communities. 
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Several Delegates: That does not arise here. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It bears so strongly on the problem that 
in any conclusions we come to each one, speaking for the interest 
which he represents, is guided by that main principle. 

Now, Sir, I would beg my friends the members of this sub- 
Committee to separate those two principles complete. There is no 
doubt we have all definitely come to the conclusion that certain 
groups and classes of people like the Depressed Classes, who under 
no system of broadening the franchise will get adequate represen- 
tation, should be compensated by weightage. We have come to 
that decision, I think, or at any rate we shall come to that decision. 

In the same way another very big community—they ra be 
a minority, but they are a most important minority—the Muham- 
madans, although under the present franchise they do not get the 
same number of voters as other communities, are compensated by 
weightage in the Legislative Councils. The result has been that 
on account of that weightage, notwithstanding the fact that the 
franchise gives them fewer votes, they have a larger representation 
in the Legislature than that to which their population entitles them. 

If you divide these two principles up, admitiing the one and 
then adjusting your franchise, I think you will come to more just 
and more equitable results. 

Chairman: You have probably cleared the ground, but all this 
is quite out of order. The only question we are now discussing 1s 
“« Tf so, what increase in the number of voters is now practicable 
or advisable,"’ and I: must ask you to keep strictly to that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I made these priliminary remarks to lead 
up to what 1 want to say now, and I will promise not to be so 
lengthy as I have been in this introductory part. I made these 
remarks because I felt the suggestion of even 25 per cent. of the 
whole population— 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: Of the adult population? 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: No, Begum Shah Nawaz said she meant 
25 per cent. of the total population, but my friend Mr. Basu said 
25 per cent. of the adult population. The two things are totally 
different, of course. 

Mr, Foot: One is doubling it and the other means multiplying 
it by eight. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Yes, and therefore all these sugges 
' I may say so with due respect to the Begum, emanate from 
eeling that the franchise is the foundation of the representation in 
the Councils. That is so in all countries. 

But where we have introduced the principle of weightage for 
communities, that principle does not hold pce . | 

I will now make a concrete suggestion, and my concrete sug- 
gestion 1s this, that in adopting the scheme suggested by Lord 
Zetland we should go in for direct and for indirect election. So 
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far as direct election is concerned, I suggest there should be no 
further broadening of the franchise, and that the present franchise 
should remain as 1t is. 

Dr. Ambedkar: No. 

Colonel Gidney: That is all right. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That should return a certain number of 
representatives to the Legislature, both for urban and for rural 
constituencies. A large number of the population will remain 
without the direct vote, and for that whole block of the population 
the franchise should be broadened. It should be on the bank of 25 
per cent. of the adult population, and they should return their 
representatives by the indirect system of election both in rural and 
urban areas. I make no distinction between the two. That will 
bring in industrial labour as well as agricultural labour. 


Dr. Ambedkar: It will not bring in anything of the sort. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It has always been found very dificult 
to frame any scheme of franchise whereby industrial labour will be 
represented. My friend Mr. Joshi knows that perfectly well; it 1s 
no new subject to either of us, and therefore, if this other proposal 
that I place before you is considered, it will give Labour a very fair 
chance of representation, over and above the representation which 
is secured under the present franchise. 


I may make it perfectly clear that at least in the City of 
Bombay, where the industrial labour population 1s very large in- 
deed, they do get representation in the Legislative Council of 
Bombay under the resent franchise, over and above the members 
who are nominated hy the Government to represent Labour. It is 
wrong to say that under the present system of franchise they do 
not get direct representation. 

I content that even under the present franchise representatives 
_of Labour are directly returned, and therefore over an above that, 
if my suggestion is considered, Labour will be very fairly repre- 
sented. 1 think my peeensvien is perfectly clear and I need not 
repeat it, but I should ike that suggestion considered. Let us 
divide the thing into two and lower the franchise for indirect elec- 
tion so that 25 per cent. of the adult population of that block may 
get the franchise, and then have a system of indirect election for 
that block. i 

Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq: Before you allow the discussion to proceed 
any further, Sir, I should very much like to have one point cleared 
up. Does Lord Zetland put forward his suggestion as an alternative 
to separate electorates, or are his proposals subject to the condition 
precedent that separate electorates shall remain ? 

Lord Zetland: I can say at once that I do not put this forward 
as an alternative to separate electorates. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: I will confine myself 
very strictly to the question which you, Sir, have so often placed 
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before us this afternoon, namely as to what increase in the number 
of voters is practicable or advisable. After having heard all the 
long speeches which have been made, my humble suggestion 1s that 
we should double the number of the proportion of male electors to 
the adult male population. If we do so we shall find that im 
Madras the proportion will be raised to 23 per cent.; in Bombay it 
will be raised to 27 per cent.; in Bengal, to 19 per cent.; in the 
United Provinces it would go up to 25 per cent.; in Bihar and 
Orissa it would go up to 9 per cent.; in Assam it, would go up te 
28 per cent. ; ai in the Central Provinces it would go up to just 
under 11 per cent. It is true that the Central Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa come very low down in the list, with only I] per cent. 
and 9 per cent. respectively, but we must not forget that there are 
large barieratd tracts and communities in these Provinces which 
have not had any representation so far; and therefore, if we were 
to give them the same status as we would give to more educationally 
advanced Provinces, probably you would not find a sufficient number 
of candidates there to go round. 

Now, Sir, when we are going to set up a Franchise Committee, 
1 think it is also due to us that we should vive certain instructions 
to that Franchise Committee on which it should frame its proposals. 
lf adult franchise were to be the sense of this House [ do not 
think it would he necessary to set up a Franchise Committee at all, 
but I suppose the sense of this House is not in favour of adult 
franchise. There is one consideration I should like to place before 
my friends on this side of the Table, namely that it is only since 
1920, when the Act of 1919 was passed, that real responsibility 
came into the hands of the people in those subjects which were 
transferred. Although the framers of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report thought that a convention might be established under which 
the official members in the Councils would not vote on subjects 
which were transferred, unfortunately this convention was never 
established in any Province, and the result was that in every 
Province the Ministers in charge of the transferred subjects re- 
mained under favouritism of the official bloc. The result was that 
not only was no party established in the Province, but real respon- 
sibility was not felt even by the Legislature itself, because all that 
was decided in the Cabinet was also decided generally in the 
Council. Therefore I say that, however extensive the franchise 
may be, however you may extend it, you cannot have labour mem- 
bers in the Council and you cannot have depressed classes in the 
Council in that number in which you wish they should be, im pro- 
portion to the population. If I may be permitted to make a sug- 
gestion, it is this: why should not labour send its own members? 
Why should not the depressed classes send their own members? 
Té all these members, labour and depressed classes, enter the Coun- 
cil, put their heads together, they may frame a policy which will 
be practicable and for the real good of the country. 

Now, Sir, with regard to the suggestion made by the noble 
Lord, I am afraid it will not work at all. I am simply of opinion 
that it would not work: for this reason, that it means indirect 
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voting. I have represented and I am representing even now a rural 
constituency. Supposing we have 20 people set up im a village to 
elect one representative. You cannot say that those 20 will consist 
only of people of the depressed class, or only of Brahmins, or of 
this or that sub-class. You will have to put them all into a hat. 
What will be the result? The result will be that the upper class 
man will dominate the lower class people; people of the money- 
lender class will dominate those who are indebted to them. 
Secondly, as compared with the present electorate, you will have a 
‘body of people which will not be claimed either by this class or 
that class. The result will be a confusion of ideas and a confusion 
of feeling. I may go further and say there might be a conflict 
tetween the two bodies of people. Therefore I think, Sir, in no 
case could the system advocated by Lord Zetland—I think in a 
more or less half-hearted way—work, at least in my Province. 
‘Therefore I think if we could only double the proportion of male 
electors to adult male population, as it is now, you would have 
advanced a good bit more than is anticipated by many of us. 


Colonel Gidney: Sir, I have very few remarks to make here, 
and I will keep to that to which you have asked us to confine our 
remarks, I am in agreement with an increase in the franchise, but 
I am afraid I cannot agree to the general principles which you 
have laid down, that is to say, a doubling of the present direct 
system of election, with the ™ mukhi ’ system added to that. I 
say that for this reason, that if you double the present system of 
direct election you give added power to the very system to which 
the rural areas, the labour classes and the depressed classes, are 
objecting. You will ae them more than the present total of 64 
milous, If you double it you would give them 13 million voters, 
and you would, by Lord Zetland’s system, the ** mukhi *’ system, 
introduce ) million more on the basis of 20 villagers to one spokes- 
man, That means you would get a total of 18 millions. You are 
now not only perpetuating the system of representation to which 
the labouring alesse are objecting, but you are giving them in. this 
doubling 14 million more voters. 


I suggest that, since the rural and labour people demand a 
complete change in the system of election, so that they will be 
given as good and as strong a voice as the intelligentsia, that we 
should pass a resolution here, or an opinion, that we accept an 
increase of the franchise to 25 per cent. of the adult population ; 
and, in order to give those who are desirous of proper elections a 
chanee of a voice in the government, that we divide those equally ; 
in other words, we make a total separation between urban an rural 
areas, with different sets of constituencies ; take your 25 per cent., 
rive half of it to the rural areas and half of it to the urban areas. 
‘And we should indicate to the Franchise Committee that on the 
rural constituencies none but rural representatives should be ap- 
pointed, spokesmen who will accept and voice the opinion of the 
rural man and the labourer, and not of the monied class or the 
intelligentsia such as exist to-day. 


Dr. Ambedkar: Sir, this morning I said what I need say Te- 
geriine the question of franchise; but, without prejudice of what 
[ have stated this morning, I should like to examine the sugges 
tions which are put forward before this Committee for the purpose 
of extending the franchise. I take it that this Committee is agreed 
that the ideal is adult suffrage. Some of us think that it ought to- 
be realised immediately; the rest of our friends think that it ought 
to be evolved by stages. We have therefore put before us two 
concrete suggestions. One suggestion is that we should adopt the 
system of istalment and increase the suffrage by a graduated 
scheme of 25 per cent. addition to the existing voting list, say at 
an interval of a certain number of years. We have, on the other 
hand, the suggestion of our noble friend the Marquess of Zetland 
in which also effect-is sought to be given to some realisation of this 
ideal of adult suffrage. 

Now, comparing the two, I cannot help saying that I have a 
parealthy for the suggestion of the noble Lord, although, as I say, 

hold strongly that we must have undiluted adult suffrage. If it 
Were 4 mere matter of choice between the two, I should certainly 
like to have a system which immediately lays the foundation of 
adult suffrage in preference to a system which gives some sort of 
suffrage to only a class of the people and yp nitpones the fact of 
self-covernment to a laree mass for a time to come. But, having 
said that, I cannot, as I say, give whole-hearted support to the 
suggestion, because I find there are certain difficulties. But, be- 
cause I think that probably the noble Marquess will come to our 
help in meeting the difficulties which some of us feel, I propose to 
make one or two observations. One thing I see: that if this system 
of indirect elections by groups is adopted, it seems to me the 
depressed classes protanly will not fare better under that system. 
I say that for this reason: the depressed classes are scattered’ 
throughout India in small numbers in every village: their life is. 
practically dominated on all sides by powerful bodies of villagers 
who hold over them social and economic sway. It is possible, and 
I think it is also probable, that when this indirect election comes 
to be applied to them, such an amount of pressure may be applied 
by the village community on the depressed classes that, in exer- 
cising their vote, so to say, in the primary election, they may be 
compelled to select people who may not be their best representa- 
tives. That is a fear which I certainly have. 

Another thing which I find is that if this system is to be adopted 
in preference to the graduated system of extendine the vote by 
instalments, I do not understand why we should confine this to the 
propertied class or to any other class; I do not see why we should 
not extend the system in such a manner that adult ifr should 
become the foundation of the system. 


A. Member: That is the intention. 


Pr. Ambedkar: T am glad to hear that. With regard to the 
difficulties that have heen suygested, that this would complicate 
the matter of separate electorates, I do not think it will, because- 
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with indirect election you can still maintain separate registers for 
such communities as may desire to have them. I do not think that 
will create any difficulty in the matter. 

_ But, as I say, we cannot, for instance, give support to this 
principle unless we know really how this principle is going to work 
in practice, unless we know all the details about it. My concrete 


supe cation, therefore, is that this Committee should appoint a small 
sub-Committee in order to consider this system and to report upon 


it, so that we may be better able, with full knowledge and informa- 
tion, to recommend this to a Franchise Committee that may here- 
after be left to work out the system. It seems to me in its 
raw form, if the noble Lord will excuse my using that expression, 
jt is somewhat difficult, and it is too much of a large order for any 
one of us—speaking, at any rate, for myself—to give out support 
to this principle. | 


Lord Zetland: In the discussion which has arisen I think there 
is some misunderstanding on two points with regard to this 
** mukhi’” system, First of all may I say that in my opinion the 
‘* mukhi *’ should be a genuine member of the group; that is to say, 
he should be a man who is not already qualified to exercise the vote 
as a direct elector. That meets Dr. Ambedkar’s point. None of 
these people who are yb by “* mukhis *’ will have property 
qualifications at all. If they had, they would be on the register 

lready, and they would not be eligible to he members of a group. 
‘That is the first point. | 

Another point was raised as to the interference of officials in the 
formation of groups. 5urel there are MALY. parts of India—of 
course I cannot speak for all parts of India, but certainly I think 
in Bengal—where the groups could be organised under the super- 
vision of the village panchayat, and an official need not come into 
it. Then with est to Mr. Fazl-ul-Hugq’s question, this system 
of course would work equally well if you had separate communal 


electorates or if you did not. If you had separate communial elec- 
torates, you at have Muhammadan groups in the Muhammadan 


districts, and other groups in other districts. Those, Sir, are the 
three points I wanted to make clear. 

Chairman: I am much obliged. I was going to say this, ladies 
and gentlemen. It occurs to me that we really cannot get very 
much further, I am rather impressed by this consideration. Here 
I find various people who sit round this table who are in favour of 
the ideal of adult saa 3 who yet are saying that our present and 
‘mmediate aim should be to enfranchise 25 per cent. of the total 
population. Why 29 per cent.? Manifestly because they think 
that 25 per cent. is all that 1s practicable at present. But how do 
they know that only 25 per cent. is practicable? How do they 
know that as much as 25 per cent. is practicable? They cannot 
‘now. That is a matter which can really only be considered by an 
expert Franchise Committee. Therefore, it seems to me that we 
can really summarise our conclusion. Perhaps it is too much to 
ask for unanimity, but I believe that something like this would 
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represent the majority view; I have jotted it down and I will read 
tt out to you. “* It was agreed that the basis of the franchise be 
brvedenad: and that a large increase was desirable."" Now that 
answers the first question. “* Some difference of opinion existed, 
however, as to the extent to which this is now practicable, and it 
was realised that this Committee had not the necessary material’ 
satisfactorily to determine this question.’’ It seems to me your 23 
per cent. is a mere guess, if I may say so. ‘‘ The Simon Commis- 
sion suggested such an increase in the number of electors as would 
bring that number up to 10 per cent. of the total population. Some: 
of our members thought that an increase amounting to 25 per cent, 
of the adult population was immediately practicable. We un- 
animously recommend that an expert Franchise Committee should 
be set up and should provide for the immediate enfranchisement of 
a number of voters not less than 10 per cent. of the total population 
and for a larger number, but not more than 25 per cent. of the 
total population, if that should, on detailed consideration, be found. 
practicable and desirable.”’ 

Mr. K. 7, Paul: Ts that the total, 24 per cent. ? 

Chairman: The total. ‘ In addition to this increase we would 
desire such expert Committee to consider the institution of a scheme 
by which all adults not entitled to a direct vote were grouped 
together in primary groups of about 26, so that each group might 
elect one of themselves as a representative who would thereby he- 
entitled to vote in the elections to the legislatures, either in the 
same constituencies as the directly qualified voters, or in separate: 
constituencies to be formed for the voters selected by the group 
system.'’ Now I think that fairly summarises the sense of the 
meeting. I will read it again: ‘‘ We unanimously recommend 
that an expert Franchise Committee should be set up and should 
provide for the immediate enfranchisement of a number of voters. 
not less than 10 per cent. of the total population, and for a larger 
number, but not more than 25 per cent. of the total population, if 
that should, on detailed conaiteritin be found practicable and 
desirable.”’ 

Sir C. Setalvad : As to 25 per cent. of the total population, there 
is No unanimity. 

Chairman: No, it is “‘ if practicable’. If T may just answer: 
that, I am told there is no unanimity about 25 per cent. of the 
total population ; but I point out that is a mere maximum figure, 
and it is stated in this to be conditional upon the expert Committee 
finding that to be practicable and desirable. 


Mr. Basu: Sir, as regards the maximum figure, it has been 
jointed out to you that im some of the Provinces, if the present 
figure is doubled, it will exceed 25 per cent. 

Members: No, no; that is of the adult population. 

Chairman :; Total population. 

Mr, Basu: But is it necessary to ae, i Miaximum figure at all, 
berause the Franchise Committee will be there. they will have to 
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consider it and go into details. I think we should put the minimum 
figure; that is all that is required. As regards the maximum,. 
they may decide as to what the maximum should be. 

Dr, Ambedkar : T should like to make one observation with regard’ 
to the first paragraph in your summarisation. I should like to fave: 
it stated in the paragraph which you have drawn up that the opinion 
of the Committee was that the extension of the franchise should be 
limited by considerations of administration and machinery. That 
was the only limitation that we thought should be put in. 

Sir C, Setalvad: It is not merely administration ; there are other 
considerations as well. 

Mrs. Subbarayan: What is practicable? 

_Dr. Ambedkar: Practical means machinery. I mean the Com- 
mittee might find that it was practicable with the present machinery 
that 50 per cent. of the population should be enfranchised. 

Mr, Zafrullah Khan: Do you mean 50 per cent. of the total 
population ? 

Dr. Ambedkar: Yes. 

Mr, Zafrullah Khan: That would be slightly more than uni-. 
versal adult franchise. 

Chairman; It is suggested that we should leave out the maxi- 
mum. The whole thing is coriditional on the expert Committee 
finding it practicable and desirable; so that we need not have a: 
maximum. Let us leave out the maximum. anyone wish me 
to read it again? 

Mr. K. T,. Paul: Tf you leave out 25 per cent., if it weakens our 
statement, [ would not agree to it. 

Chairman: It does not weaken 1t. 

Mr. Chintamani: Very often in these matters when a minimum 
is stated it comes to be a maximum in actual practice. If we indi- 
cate the figure 10 per cent. in our Report, it will show the Franchise: 
Committee that is appointed that we should be contented if they 
secure a maximum of 10 per cent. Those of us who mentioned the 
figure of 25 per cent. did so as a sort of unsatisfactory compromise 
between the present position and adult franchise. I, for one, shall” 
not be happy if you take it out. 

Mr. Foot: Mr. Chintamani mentioned 25 per cent. of the adult 
population ? 

Mr. Chintamant: Of the total population. 

Mr. Foot: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Joshi: Sir, I am very sorry to say that you should not put 
down in the Report that the suggestion 1s a unanimous one, because 
I for one would not agree to it, and I reserve to myself the right 
of re-opening the question of adult suffrage in the full Conference. 

Dr, Ambedkar: That is my position too. 

Mr. Joshi: It should be put down tn the Report. 
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Chairman: Then I will strike out the word “ unanimously ”. 

Mr. Joshi: May I suggest to you that in the Report you may 
mention that there are certain members who advocate the establish- 
ment of adult suffrage, and they reserve to themselves the right to 
raise the question. 

Chairman: I realise that, but I thought we had all got to com- 
promise with each other as far as we can, because the Report which 
we make carries much greater weight if it is a unanimous Report. 
I thought we had largely met this point by saying that we would 
extend to a very substantial extent the direct vote, and every single 
adult who did not come in under the direct voting would come im 
under this scheme, the ‘‘ mukhi scheme’. Therefore you do get 
every single adult having a chance of making his or her voice heard. 


Mr Joshi: Have you agreed, Sir, to Dr. Ambedkar’s suggestion 
that the question of indirect election be considered in more detail ? 


Chairman: Tf it meets with the approval of the rest of the 
Committee, I think we had better say that Mr. Joshi and Dr. 
Ambedkar stated that they would have preferred the immediate 
introduction of a system of direct adult franchise. What are your 
views with regard to retaining 25 per cent.? If you, Mr. Joshi, 
are going to dissent, I do not think the point concerns you very 
greatly in view of your previous point. I do not know what the 
mmittee feels, but I suggest that we had better retain the figure 
of 25 per cent. It is a mere maximum (Assent). It is conditional 
upon these people finding it racticable and desirable, and if we 
vetain it we have the great advantage of the support of my friend 
Mr. Chintamani. May I take it, then, that subject to the note of 
dissent already recorded—and I think that those who have recorded 
their dissent, cari they would rather have had a simple imme- 
diate extension of adult franchise, realise that this is better than 
nothing—— 

Dr. Ambedkar: It would be a second best provided we knew it 
-was going to work. 

Chairman: Subject to that, are the rest of the Committee 
agreed ? 

Sir C. Jehangir: I cannot agree to this figure, 29 per cent. or 
10 per cent. in the case of direct election. In the case of indirect 
election I could agree. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: I cannot agree to 25 per cent. until we have 
the whole of the facts before us. 

Chairman: We are suggesting that an expert Franchise Com- 
‘mittee be set up. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: Before we fully know the facts it would not 
“be right for us to commit ourselves. 

Chairman: It would not do for us to hand over our job to the 
expert Franchise Committee. We are in the unfortunate position 
of having to make some recommendation, and we cannot say that we 
esoumand merely that somebody else should take over our job. 
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Sir P. C. Mitter: I am expressing only my own personal opi- 
nion. I suggest to the Franchise Committee that there should be 
an increase, as large an increase as possible, and I would not have 
objected to 10 or 20 or 50 per cent., if I knew all the facts before- 
hand on which to base an opinion. 


Chairman: Would you like, Sir Provash, to put in such quali- 
fication as you desire, to the effect that any recommendation both 
as to maximum and minimum should be entirely subject to the 
diseretion of the Franchise Committee? I feel that we ought to- 
give that Committe some guidance. However, we have got near 
enough now, and we will take an opportunity of speaking with you 
about this afterwards. 

Mr. Chintamani: I do not know, Sir, whether you will agree to 
what I am about to suggest, but there is also before us an important 
proposal that the Franchise Committee should be asked to devise 
such qualifications as will ensure, as far as possible, the same pro- 
portion of voters to population in the different communities. This 
was proposed by the Simon Commission, and it has been supported 
by several local governments. Could that be considered new? If 
the Franchise Committee find 1t not possible they will reject 11. 


Chairman: I think it comes under the next head, namely, 
‘€ peneral basis of franchise. (i) Should the franchise qualifications. 
be the same for all communities in the same area? ’’. I call your 
attention to those words ‘‘in the same area’’. Do not let us 
embark now on the subject of women’s suffrage or anything of that 
sort. 

Sir P. C. Mitter : I thought from what you ruled that the special 
interests and communal interests came under the Minorities Com- 
mittee. 

Chairman: We shall very likely know more about that after 
to-morrow. For the moment we are discussing the general basis of 
the franchise, and whether the qualifications should 
all communities. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: You said that you would 
speak to the Prime Minister and let us know whether this matter 
came within the province of our Committee or of the other. 

Dr. Ambedkar: I should like to make one proposal. Although 
the question of universal adult suffrage has n pointed out = 
certain members of this Committee to be for the present not possible: 
or practicable, it seems to me that it may be possible to have, at any 
rate, adult suffrage for the depressed classes. There is no reason 
why, for instance, all communities should have the same franchise— 
in fact, there may even be cases which we find in the practical 
affairs of life, that in order to reach equality of status, we may 
have to adopt, so to speak, methods of inequality. In the matter of 
treating the richer class as against the poorer, for example, we do 
enact certain special measures for the benefit of the latter. We tax 
the richer class at a higher rate than the poorer, the object being 
that the principle of ability to pay the tax may be realised in 


. the same for 
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practice. I think that the same consideration might be applied to 
the depressed classes, If the object of the Committee is that all 
communities should be represented in equal proportion in the elec- 
torate, there is no reason why one ais of people may not be treated 
seedy from another class of people vo different sort of treat- 
ment is the only means available for the purpose. It seems to me 
that if, for instance, adult suffrage were applied to the depressed 
¢lass and not to other communities, but other communities had a 
system such as Lord Zetland has suggested, it would not be in 
reality any difference at all, and it would not put any great pressure 
on the electoral machinery available in the Provinces, Having 
regard to the peculiar position of the depressed classes, and having 
regard also to the consensus of opinion that no other system 

franchise would give them the vote—and without the vote there 
would he no solicitude expressed for them by any candidate who 
stands for the Legislature at the present time—I think that this 
Committee would not do any great harm if it recognised the appli- 
cation of this principle to the depressed classes. Sic 


Mr. Chintamani : I have no hesitation in answerin the question 
before us in the affirmative, namely, that the franchise qualifica- 
tions should be the same for all communities in the same aren, 
otherwise there would be much friction and heart-burning in the 
same local area, a sense of favouritism and prejudice, which would 
not make for the friendly and trustful atmosphere so indispensable 
for the success of any constitution. Having said this, may I add 
that in my opinion the Franchise Committee should be asked to 
investigate the question whether it is not practicable to devise such 
methods as would ensure as far as possible the same proportion of 
voters to population in the different communities. This would 
remove irritation and heart-burning and promote feelings of mutual 
trust. I do not ask the sub-Committee to affirm that it is practi- 
able, and I do not want the sub-Committee to commit itself to 
that position, but it is a point important enough to justify us in 
drawing special attention to it an inviting the expert Franchise 
Committee to give it consideration, That Committee may find that 
it 1s not practicable at all: then we shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that this important point has not been neglected, and that 
the reason why it has not been given effect to is simply because of 
its impossibility. It would be well if the sub-Committee would 
answer the question in the affirmative, and ask the Expert Com- 
mittee to devise such qualifications as will ensure as far as possible 
the same proportion of voters to population in the different com- 
munities. 


Dr. Shaja’at Ahmad Khan: I support Mr. Chintamani. I think 
that if an attempt is made to bring about an equality hetween the 
‘strength of the population and the voting strength of various com- 
munities, it mall setae some of the grievances from which various 
communities suffer, and from this point of view it would be very 
useful if the proviso suggested by Me. Chintamani were added as a 
recommendation. 
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Mr. Basu; 1 agree with Mr. Chintamani as regards the sugpes- 
tion that there should be such qualifications laid down as will eanate 
on the electoral register a due proportion of the different communi- 
ties to some extent agreeing with their proportion in the population. 
I would emphasise, however, that there should be no differential 
qualifications. The qualifications for all in any particular locality 
should be the same. ~ It will create a great grievance if one com- 
munity or class has one set of qualifications and another a different 
set. The qualifications for all should be the sime, but there should 
be an inflow of voters on the register agreeing with their proportion 
in the population. | 

Mr. Joshi: I support Dr, Ambedkar; at least so far as the 
depressed classes are concerned. We should lay it down that they 
should be given adult suffrage. The depressed classes are quite 
different in their economic and social status, and whatever qualifica- 
tion may be fixed for the other communities, we shall never give 
the same proportion of yotes to the depressed classes. They are to 
be treated separately, and it is far better to lay it down that they 
should have adult suffrage. Otherwise if they have the same quali- 
fications as for other classes, the number of voters is hound to be 
lower than in the case of other communities. 


Sardar Sampuran Singh: I quite agree with Mr. Chintamani 
that the qualifications should be the same for all communities in 
the same area. But this is really o question for the Minorities 
sub-Committee, and if we decide anything on this point it will be 
encroaching upon the work of that sub-Committee. If there is 
reneral agreement on that point I need not explain it further, but 
| should like, Sir, to have your ruling. | 

If you agree with me on that pomt J need not explain my posi- 
tion further, but I should like to have your ruling on this point. 

Chairman: This is in order; it is not a question for the Minor- 
ities sub-Committee. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh: Then I would explain that, for ex- 
ample, in the Punjab there is the question of how the three com- 
munities should be represented, and that question hinges on the 
smallest of the three communities, the Sikhs, which is in popula- 
tion about 1] per cent. and in voting strength about 24 per cent. 
Their claim is that they should have the same weightage which the 
Muhammadans have in other Provinces, If they got the same 
weightage, their representation in the Council would come to 30 
per cent.” 

Now, my claim is based on two grounds: on the weightage which 
other minorities get in other Provinces, and also on the ground 
that the voting strength of the Sikhs is more than double their 
population strength. In the same way, the Muhammadans are 
about 54 per cent. in the Punjab, while their voting strength is 
about 43 per cent. If the voting strength is to be made to corres- 
pond to the population ratio, the voting strength of the Muham- 
madans would be brought up to 55 per cent., and that of the Sikhs 
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would be brought down from the present figure ot 24 per cent. to 
1] per cent. | 

That is the main case which will be before the Minorities sub- 
Committee, and if we are going to make any recommendations on 
the lines suggested they w | go right to the very root of the case 
which is going to be presented before the Minorities sub-Committee. 

This is one of the main matters which has got to be decided by 
this Conference, and on that ground I would submit that it may be 
perfectly correct that the franchise qualifications should be the 
same for every community in that area, but any attempt to make 
the voting strength the same as the population strength will bring 
up the whole trouble which is to be put before the Minorities sub- 
Committee. 

Chairman: The question as it appears in the paper is, “‘ Should 
the franchise qualifications be the same for all communities in the 
same area,’ and it is pointed out to me that the word “‘ area’ may 
be rather misleading, and that it might be better to say “‘ 1m the 
same Province ’’. No one is tied down to the idea that one Pro- 
vince must have the same principle as another, but I suppose there 
is no idea that little bits should be selected inside any one articular 
Province and given a different franchise qualification trom that 
obtaining in other bits of the same Province. That is the sense in 
which I understand it. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: We do have differences in different bits of the 
same Province. 

Chairman: I am told the word “‘ area’ was put in for this 
reason. It is not meant to depart from what I have said, but Sind, 
of course, is part of Bombay, and the existing qualifications in Sind 
to-day are different from the qualifications in Bombay. That is 
why the draftsman has used the word “* area ~ instead of the word 
** Province ”’ 

Sir P. C. Mitter ; In Calcutta the electoral qualification 1s differ- 
ent from what it 1s in Howrah, on the other side of the river, 
because they are differently administered. 

Mr. Joshi: Is the question of rural and urban included in this 
question ? 

Chairman: No, I do not think so. 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: The previous speaker has submitted that 
this question goes to the root of the communal question, as it is 
generally described, but I do not agree with him. If there were no 
communal question whatever invo ved in this, we should even so 
have set before us the g 1 which we desire to reach in this matter 
of the franchise, and that goal is universal adult suffrage. That 
being so, every step that we take towards the achievement of this 
ideal is bound to have this result, that the proportion of each com- 
munitv—whether it is a question of separate e ectorates or not, or 
of weightage or not, or whether there is any communal question 
involved or not—in the voting register would either rise up to its 
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proportion in the population or fall to its proportion in the popula- 

That result is bound to come about. It does not matter whether 

the minority question is or is not considered, and therefore the only 

uestion raised by Mr. Chintamani is this, that instead of postpon- 
ing that result with regard to each community until the whole 
adult population may be enfranchised, we should endeavour to ease 
the situation and to remove several grievances that exist by seeing 
if it is not possible at this stage to frame the franchise qualifications 
in such a way as to see that the whole electorate, when it has been 
determined, shall from this moment, so far as may be practicable, 
reflect the same proportions as it is bound to reflect when we arrive 
at the stage of universal adult franchise. 

That being so, my submission is that this question has not 
anything to do with the Minorities sub-Committee or with how the 
Minorities question shall be adjusted. The question really 1s that 
a suggestion should be made to the Franchise Committee which is 
to be set up hereafter that in devising these ualifications they 
shall have in their minds, apart from other results which ought to 
be achieved by those qualifications, that this may be achieved at 
’ this stage rather than at a subsequent stage when everybody will be 
admitted to the exercise of the franchise. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: What is important in this 
if there is not to be a general constituency from which Hindus and 
Muhammadans alike will be returned? I do not see its importance 
if we are to have separate constituencies. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: Apart from the question of Muhammadans 
and Hindus, you will get the question of the depressed classes. If 
by having one qualification you will have a muc larger proportion 
of the depressed classes admitted, while by having another they will 
be excluded, while the total number of electors admitted to the 
register may be the same in either case, b eben the former 
qualification you will secure a greater number of -the depressed 
lasses but a fewer number of biph' dante people. In that way you 
will be able to remove one grievance. Apart altogether from com- 
munal feelings, it does not matter from thi point of view whether 
separate electorates continue to exist or not. We do not know how 
long they will continue to exist. In some Provinces the Muham- 
sade may give them UP, if they find that in the general elec- 
torate, owing to their number having been brought up to correspond 
+o their proportion of the i saree they are able to exercise the 
same Frifitence on the Legislature as was the case with separate 
electorates. That will be one inducement to hold out when you ask 
the communities to go into general electorates; if they have that 

rantee they may be more inclined to make that experiment. I 
a ape say they will give up separate electorates; I cannot discuss 
+he minorities question here. But I can tell you this, that if you 
endeavour at this stage to place each community in relatively the 
same position with regard to its power to influence the election of 


the Legislature as ++ would be in at the time when adult universal 
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franchise is introduced, you will be easing the situation considerably 
and you will remove many grievances. 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: I agree with my friend, Mr. Chinta- 
mani, that the qualifications should be so regulated as to secure the 
result that the population percentage of each community may be 
reflected in the electoral register. If you do that, many difficult 
questions that are at present troubling us may, in the course of time, 
be automatically solved. | 
_ Ido not agree with Sardar Sampuran Singh that this is infring- 
ing on the functions of the Minoritities sub-Committee. All it is 
thought, really, is that every community which has a certain per- 
centage in the popystinn should, as far as possible, have a similar 

nornage on the electoral register, so that it can make its influence 
elt in the result of the elections with the full strength of its 
proportion in the population, 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: Lf they are voting together 
that point is a good one, but not if they are not voting together. 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: Further, Sardar Sampuran Singh said 
that 1f you do that in the Punjab, the Sikh community, ehiek 18 
only 1] per cent. of the population but which has at present 24 per 
cent. on the register, will ose the advantage that it has at present. 
That, however, is a different question altogether. If the Sikh com- 
munity, as 4 minority community in the Punjab, requires special 
protection, it can claim, as it has now, a certain weightage, just 
as the Muhammadans in the other Provinces have a certain weight- 
age. But that is a different question altogether, and one which will 
have to be considered by the Manceitia sub-Committee. Any other 
community would be on the same footing. All that we are con- 
cerned with in this Franchise sub-Committee is to have the register 
so framed that it will faithfully, as far as possible, reflect ihe 
population percentage of each community. That is all that we are 
aking should be done at present, and it does not cut across any 
other question at all. 

Chairmen: I should like to intervene at this stage to ask you 
how far this represents your views? It will do as a subject for 
discussion. ‘“* We recommend that in any given area the franchise 

nalifications should be the same for all communities, but we 

esire that the expert Franchise Committee, in making their pro- 
posals, should bear in mind that the ideal system SN as nearly 
as possible, give each community a voting strength proportional to 
its population, and that this Committee should so contrive their 
franchise, so far as practicable, to bring about this result."’ 

Sir P. CC. Mitter: I suggest another addition, namely, if they 
are voting together in one electorate. 

Chairman: I do not think, Sir Provash, that that matters very 
much, If you have separate electorates this point may be of com- 
_ paratively small importance, but it 1s tmportant to try to get the 
thing the same, so that, if the day ever arrives when separate 
electorates are done away with—I am not expressing any opinion 


on that; it does not concern us—then you have the ground clear, 
and it is a much easier terrain to work on. 

Sir ?. C, Mitter: I do not at all press my point. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh: I should like to have my dissent noted 
on the second part of this, about bringing the proportion of the 
ene: strength and the numerical strength of the community 
togetner. 

Chairman : 1 will gladly have that inserted if you want it, but 
I should like to make the position plain, because I am not sure you 
really do dissent from that at all, You are apprehensive that this 
will have some result on your separate electorate. If it would, I 
should entirely agree with you, but it is entirely without prejudice 
to that point; it aoe not touch the point of separate electorates at 
all. So long as you have your separate electorate it does not affect 
you. 


Sardar Sampuran Singh: Tt reduces my voting strength. 
Chairman: It really does not. 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad ; Your 24 per cent, remains. 


Chairman: It does not affect in any way the number of mem- 
bers, but only the number of voters who vote for those members. 
will gladly insert a note of your dissent, but I really think, if I may 
say so, that you are dissenting under a misapprehension. 


Sardar Sampuran Singh: You may say that I object in case this 
brings about a reduction of my representation in the Legislature. 

Chairman : Tt does not, but I will put that in if vou like. It 
has nothing to do with tt. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh: It would eventually. My voting 
strength is the strong weapon in my hand; if that weapon of voting 
strength is taken from me, I become weak. 

Mr. Chintamani: Sir, this proposition should be read in con- 
junction with the proposition which we have already accepted. We 
have not recommended a reduction of the voting strength of any 
part of the population; on the contrary, we have recommended that 
the franchise should be so widened and lowered that there will be 
an increase of the voting strength of all sections of the population 
of anything between 10 and 25 per cent, The result will be that 
not a dsnls member of the Sikh community who now enjoys the 
vote will be deprived of it by this proposition; on the contrary, 
many Sikhs not now on the register are bound to come on the regrs- 
ter as a result of our first recommendation. 

The result of our second recommendation will only be this, that 
the voting strength of other communities proportional to the popula- 
tion will be increased, not that the voting strength of the Sikh 
community will be decreased; and surely no one can have a griev- 
ance jf others are levelled up without his being levelled down. 
This has nothing to do with separate or joint electorates or with the 
proportion of representation enjoyed by any community in the 
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Connell, and therefore I do not think Sardar Sampuran Singh need 
issent. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I quite agree in general principle with 

what Sir Chimanlal Setalvad has said, that all this will help to 
lead up to joint electorates if they are not to come immediately. 
But there is a point that deserves consideration, and that is, that 
there are some small but important communities which to-day 
secure representation in the joint electorates due not to their num- 
bers but to their voting strength. 
I will instance the case of my own community. In the city of 
mbay, with a population of 1,200,000, the Parsis number only 
45, 000—45,000 out of 1,200,000. In other parts of India the ques-: 
tion does not arise, There, however, we get our representation in 
the Council in joint electorates, and though I will not say this 1s 
entirely due to the fact that our voting strength is far greater than 
that to which our population would entitle us, nevertheless that 
has a very fefiuantial effect upon securing for us sat bay represen- 
tation, and therefore if this principle is adopted, that the voting 
strength should be in proportion to the population, I am afraid the 
representation of my small community in Bombay will be wiped 
out altogether. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: The present number of Parsis on the 
register will not be decreased owing to this. 


Sir Cowasy Jehangir: It comes to the same thing. I have at 
present a proportion of one-third, but though the number may 
remain the same my proportion may become one-hundredth part, 
and therefore, to that extent, my present status will be detrimentally 
affected. 

Notwithstanding that, I am not coming in the way of the 
proposal at present enunciated. Because I fully believe that joint 
electorates ultimately are our salvation, and if we cannot get it now, 
any step that will lead to it in the future should not be opposed by 
any one of us present. But I may, at the same time, clearly state 
that small communities like mine and the Sikhs in the Punjab will 
then require special consideration, and at that time I trust that no 
Delegate, whether he be Hindu, Muhammadan or any other com- 
munity, will forget that very essential point. [ therefore desire to: 
make this point clear at this very stage. 

Colonel Gidney: Sir, I should like to join with my friend; L 
share the same fears. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh: Tt is yet to be seen what consideratiom 
is going to be shown to us if that occasion comes. I would ask that 
my dissent should be recorded. 

Chairman: Certainly. Then this is as I understand it: “* We 
recommend that in any given area the franchise qualification 
should be the same for communities, but we desire at the 
expert Franchise Committee in making their proposals should bear 
in mind that the ideal system would as nearly as possible give each 
community a voting strength proportionate to its population, and 
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that this Committee should so contrive their franchise as, 50 far as 
practicable, to bring about this result. Sardar Sampuran Singh 
lissented from this statement ”’. 

_ Mr, K. T. Paul: If there is a slight alteration of the wording, 
3 you said; ‘‘ should not be less than proportion to the popula- 
tion **. | 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I think it might be said that this pro- 
posal should not in any way affect the voting strength of amall 
minorities. 

Sir H. Carr; Would it help the position if, after the words “ for 
all communities *’, we added ‘‘ in eneral constituencies "’? That 
might meet Sardar Sampuran Sing "3 point. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It would not meet my point at all. 

Sir H. Carr: Of course the Sikhs are a special constituency. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: It does not affect the question of jomt or 
separate constituencies at all. 

Colonel Gidney: It would help the special constituencies. 

Sir C. Setalvad: I see the point; what 1s meant, Sir, is that this 
applies to the general elections, not elections to represent special 
interests like the universities and gemindars. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: 1 have already raised the 
qualification for special interests, and so on. 

Chairman: That is the next point; we must dispose of this point 
first. 

Colonel Gidney: May we add the words suggested by Sir H. 
Carr? 

Chairman: I do not mind, if the meeting want the words in: 
‘ for general constituencies ". 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That does not meet my point, Sir; I do 
not know of any other instances, but there may be very small 
communities. 

Sir C. Setalvad; Your point is different. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Separate and joint does not help us at all. 

Sir C. Setalvad: It is not for the purpose of helping you; it is 
for securing a distinction. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: My point is the same as Sardar Sam- 
puran Singh's; I think there might be something added with 
regard to a very small community like my own. fi the voting 
stret of my community 15 alse Pa to my population, — 
shall get no voting strength at al’. 

Chairman: Is not that a point, Sir Cowasji, which ought to go 
before the Minorities Committee? 

Sir Cowaspi Jehangir: No, we have never claimed the privileges 
of a minority. 3 

Chairman: But is not that the logical result, if you are going to 
say: ‘* If you extend the franchise in this way I shall be swamped; 
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it is true I do not lose any votes, but if the votes of other eople are 
very much increased, I shall be in a worse position,”’ if you say 
that, is not it the logical thing to say to the Minorities Committee 
Now that being the position, I am not confronted with it to-day 
but I shall be confronted with the position to-morrow, and then . 
when that comes, you ought to help me with regard to reservaticn 
of seats "’? Is not that the position ? 


Sir C. Setalvad ; May I say something about the minority which 
Sir Cowasji represents? The Parsi community in Bombay, for 
instance, whatever there may be on the register, are such a leading 
community in education, commerce, industry and enterprise, that 
they will be at the top any way and under any circumstances: they 
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have been all this time. 

Colonel Gidney : That does not apply to all minorities, 

Str C. Setalvad: No; I am speaking only of the Parsis: they 
have led in commerce, politics, in municipalities, everywhere, be- 
cause of their intelligence and public spirit. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Thank you for the compliment, but 1 
think it would be very dangerous for me to accept it altogether. 

Colonel Gidney: I do think that if you added the words ‘‘ gene- 
ral constituencies "’, it would remove any apprehensions. 

Chairman: Would it? Because I should like to get unanimity. 
If I add the words “ in general constituencies *’, does it meet 
Sardar Sampuran Singh’s point? 

Sur C, Setalvad: It does not meet his point, 

Chairman: I do not think it does. If I add the words “ in 
general constituencies "’, does it meet your point? 

A. Member: No. 


Chairman: I thought not, and therefore I will not add it. 
Lord Zetland, what we have done is this. On this second point: 
“ Should the franchise qualifications be the same for all commu- 
nities in the same area ’’, we have recommended as follows, subject 
to your approval: ‘‘ We recommend that in any given area the 
franchise qualifications should be the same for ‘all communities, 
but we desire that the expert Franchise Committee in making their 
proposals should bear in mind that the ideal system would as nearly 
as possible give each community a voting strength proportional to 
its numbers, and that this Committee should so contrive their fran- 
chise, as, so far as practicable, to bring about this result. Sardar 
Sampuran Singh dissented from the last half of this proposition **, 

Sir Cowasyi Jehangir = The first part is impracticable. 

Chairman: I do not think they can do much, but we give them 
it. | 

Sir Cowasp 
sition. 

Chairman: Nor do I. 


Jehangir: I do not think it is a practicable propo- 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: And it will knock out small communities: 
altogether. 

Chairman: The next is: ‘‘ Assuming that age is not to be the 
only qualification, should there be (a) a property qualification, 
(b) an educational qualification, (¢) any other qualification, ¢.9., 
military service ?”’ We will take them one by one. We will first 
of all discuss: ‘‘should there be a property qualification?’ We 
are not concerned what it should be; we are merely concerned with 
the question: ‘‘ Should there be a property qualification? ” We 
are not concerned to argue again the question of adult suffrage or 
anything of that sort, because this question assumes that age is not 
the only qualification. 


Mr. Joshi: May I suggest, Sir, for the convenience of discus- 
sion, that instead of taking them one by one, we should generally 
discuss what should be the qualification ? 


Chairman: Oh! no! 


Mr. Joshi: Or, in the alternative, I may be allowed to suggest 
one more qualification which is not here. That qualification is ® 
properly understood qualification, namely the qualification of in- 
come. I am not suggesting taxes at all. 


Chairman: You may certainly suggest another qualification, but 
it will be (d). At present we are discussing (a), a property quali~ 
fication. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Accepted. 
Chairman: Is that accepted? 


Begum Shah Nawaz: This morning I suggested that the present 
roperty qualification should be lowered in such a way that the 
electorate of the local Governments should be the electorate of the 
Central Government. I should like the Committee to consider that 
suggestion. 

Chairman: I do not think that arises here, does it? This. ts 
simply the question as to whether there is to be a property quali- 
fication, and I think on the assumption that age is not to be the 
only qualification, that is accepted. 

Mr. Joshi: May I say that I am opposed to property qualifica- 
tion altogether. 1 think on the whole we have now accepted a 
proposition that the qualification should be such that the voting 
aac, of each community will be the same. If we oe property 
qualification, such a result is not likely to take place. The number 
of people who will possess property, by which I understand the Com- 
mittee means landed property. I mean that the Committee really 
meana by the word “ property ”’ either land, cultivated or unculti- 
vated, or houses, or any other immoveable property. If that 1s so, 
the number of people in different communities who will possess this 
property will liffer, and you will not get the result which we wish 
to get, namely, that the number of voters in each community should 
Bethe same as their proportion to the population. I do not propose 
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to speak on my proposal, namely income, which in one sense is also 
‘property. 
Chairman; Certainly, in every sense I think. 

pee Joshi: Li we enueassand that word in that sense I shall not 
vote against property. But now I am opposing it because propert 
really means hee landed property or | na roperty. re ane 
perty '’ means income, let us make it clear that by “* property "’ 
we mean income; because the property of a working man is the 
labour that he puts forth, his power to work. If that is recognised 
as “* property * I shall not be against it. But I do not want many 
qualifications; I only want one qualification which will be very 
simple and which will give us the result which we desire, namely, 
that the number of voters should be in the same proportion as the 
population ; that will be achieved by adopting income as a basis of 
qualification. | 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Mr. Joshi must realise that a rental of 
Rs. 5 18 a property qualification. 


Chairman: Not only that, but rental is a property qualification 
and income is a property qualification. 
Mr. Joshi: That will not give the desired result. My friend 
Mr. Jadhav pointed out that if you take rent, ten people may 
occupy one room, and only one of them will be enfranchised; but 
if you take income then all the ten may be enfranchised. Therefore 
income is a better and simpler qualification. 


Mr. Basu: Mr. Chairman, the misunderstanding arises out of 
the fact that, so far as present electoral practice in India goes, 
property qualification has bai understood in a very limited manner. 

t is ownership of property, land or building, or occupation of 
property—that is as a tenant—or payment of income tax or some 
ocal or municipal tax. In Bengal the payment of the chowkidari 
tax or road cess, and pees of Government revenue up to a 
certain limit is sufficient; but there is no provision in Indian law, 
apart from payment of income-tax, by which a wage earner or 
those that have a certain income can come on the electoral rerister. 
That is the head and front of the objection which Mr. Toshi has 
urged. A man may earn say Rs, 30 a month; he may not be the 
occupier of a house or rooms of the necessary annual value, but he 
may be, all the same, earning as much or more than a person who 
occupies a room on his own behalf, In India a great many people 
club ether; then one of them hires a small place and a great 
many live there. The man who hires the place has probably his 
vote on the register, but the others who club with him for the 
purposes of hiring the house and using it do not come on the 
register, though they may be wage earners to an equal extent with 
the man who is on the register. If by property qualification is 
meant a property qualification including the earning of an income, 
and the limit of income is fixed by the Franchise Committee accord- 
ing to the requirements of different Provinces or according to the 
conditions prevailing in the different districts and different localit- 
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ies, then it may be done, if we do not exclude the income of a man 
apart from any other items of property. 

Colonel Gidney: Sir, I agree with what Mr. Joshi has said on 
this matter, because the community I represent would suffer inthe 
same way as the labourer; in fact my community is almost entirely 
a labouring community. Very few of them possess property; in 
the case of most of them their property is the labour they give to 
the State. That being so, I Sait certainly object to a property 
cidade gig unless it included an income, as to which we might 
allow the Franchise Committee to adjudicate. 

Chairman: 1 think it is quite plain that ~ property "’ does in- 
clude income. At the present moment one of the heads of franchise 
in India is the payment of a certain amount of income tax. Un- 
fortunately the way in which you Judge income is by the amount of 
tax a man pays. Consequently the Franchise Committee may say 
that the payment of a very small tax, half a rupee a year, MAY 
qualify you. That is a property qualification within the meaning 
of these words; therefore I gather that everybody round this table 
answers Yes to this question. Some members want it made plain. 
I think there is no objection to that: that property does not only 
mean landed property or rental, but also includes the franchise 
which comes from paying any income tax, which in its turn is 
dependent upon an income. 

Mr. Jadhav: No, income tax is only paid on incomes of over 
Rs. 2,000; persons whose incomes are below Rs. 2,000 are not taxed 
at all. Under the scheme of Mr. J oshi they ought to have a vote. 

Chairman: However that is, income 18 a form of property here 
and we can simply answer that there shall be a property qualifica- 
tion, We leave it to the expert Committee to say what the property 
qualification is to be. 

Mr. Joshi: My idea in suggesting that we should discuss these 
heads all together was that we should be able to discuss the com- 

rative merits and the simplicity or the complexity of these 
systems. If we say Yes to property qualification, and then again 
say Yes to income qualification, another point that arises 1s this: 
should the income from property and the income from wages be the 
same for qualifying a man for a vote? My view is that if we once 
adopt income as the basis, whether that income comes from houses 
oor or from investments in the bank, it is income; that we 
should simply say that a particular minimum income should be the 
basis whether that income comes from house property, land proper 
or investment. That should be the basis for the calculation; 1t 
will be a simple thing. May I again suggest that for the sake of 
discussion we should take all three heads together, so that we may 
get a better result. 

Chairman: No, we had better have “‘ income ’’ as a separate 
heading: (¢). 

Sardar Sampuran Singh: I think there 1s some misunderstand- 
ing about the words © property qualification "’. As you, Sir, put 
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at very clearly, income-tax comes within Pee ae 
80 that makes it very clear that income also comes under the head 
of property qualification. But as my friends are anxious to have 
it very clear, instead of making that a second head, would it not 
be better if we qualified this by saying: ‘* a property qualification, 
which will also include income qualification *’? 


Chiurman: You see the difficulty I feel is this, there is no harm 
in saying: “ Any property, which may include income *; but in 
practice if you come to consider it, the only way in which you can 
prepare the list, the only way in which you can tell what income a 
man has got from this point of view, is to see whether he pays 
tax or not. Otherwise anybody may come and say: “‘ I have got 
an mcome of this, that or the other."’ But still, all we are going 
to do, after all, is to leave this to the expert Franchise Committee. 
Tt is enough for us to say that we should place that before the 
Franchise Committee on the assumption that age is not to be the 
only qualification, that they should have to regard a property quali- 
fication, and that they might take the question of income into their 
consideration under the heading of “ property ’’, 

Mr, Chintamani: Property, including income, or payment of 
tax or rent, 

Chairman: Certainly, I do not think there is any objection to 
that, as long as we make it plain it is a matter for them to consider. 

Colonel Gidney: I do not think that will meet the objection, 
if you will allow me to say so, When you leave it to the Committee 
to decide, with the remark that they should consider what amount 
of income would give a man a right to vote, you must remember 
that to-day vou have to earn Rs, 2,000 a year before yOu pay in- 
come-tax, That is a distinct qualification affecting those who get 
Rs. 1,999 a year. Moreover, the question of rent would not apply 
to many people, as has been explained by some of the members of 
my community. I do not think that would satisfy the community 
T represent: nor would it satisfy Mr. Joshi’s community. 

Chairman: What are the words which the Committee would 
suggest? “‘ Including income and’’? Or should it be “ or 7’? 
Perhaps we might have it “and/or ’’. (Several Members: 
“Or ”.) Very well, “ or”, 

Mr. Jadhav: At present the qualification is not the holding of 
property, but some other qualification. For instance, in Bombay a 
main may rent a room for a few rupees a month, and he is given a 
vote. He simply pays the rent, he does not own the room, and he 
is under one month’s notice. 

Chairman; I will consider the appropriate words to put in and 
submit them to you. The word “ property ’’ has piven rise to 
ambiguity, and I will clear it up. 

We pass on now to sub-class (4) “ an educational qualification ’’, 


We have to say “ yes" or ** no". Should there be any education- 


al qualification ? 
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Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: Li educational qualifications are 
put in without any other qualifications I should strongly oppose the 
suggestion. 

Chairman: Let me point out that this 1s not going to disqualify 
the people who are not educated. 

aa Bahadur Pannir Selram: I oppose the principle that a 
man should get on the register merely by being educated. As one 
representing the Christian community I should welcome this pro- 
yosal in some respects, because it would give us a larger percentage, 
hut there is also another aspect, and | want to put forward the view 
of the non-Brahmin section of Madras. Ii this proposal were 
adopted the result would be that the majority would be dominated 
by a very small community which has had education for centuries, 
and which would be able to place on the electoral roll practically 
all its adult members. In that way the burning question of 
Brahmin and non-Brahmin, rather smoothing down now, would 
come up again. The politics of Madras would once again be domi- 
nated by the Brahmin, and the non-Brahmin masses would resent 
it. With the present electorate we have got about one and a halt 
million Brahmin voters. 

Sir C. Jehangir: Out of 41 millions. 

Sir C. Setalvad; The whole population of Brahmins is one 
million, Even if they all came on the register it would be one 
million out of 40 millions. Can we be told how many Brahmins are 
on the register, and how many uon-Brahmins at present ? 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvram: About 12 to 15 per cent. of the 
Brahmin and 80 to 85 per cent. of the non-Brahmin. In some 
districts the proportion is about 25 per cent. to 75. 

Sir C. Setalvad: Lf educational qualifications were introduced 
what would be the Brahmin percentage 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: At least 50 per cent. So far as 
my Province is concerned—particularly my own district—we can 
hardly find one single Brahmin who 1s not literate. The difficulty 
will be to say who is educated and who is not. Is it going to be a 
mere case of capacity to sign one’s name ? a 

Sir C. Jehangir: I am quite ready to leave it to the non- 
Brahmins to adjudicate in this case. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: Tn the absence of any represent- 
ative of the non-Brahmin community of Madras, I am arguing 
their case. It is a question of explaining the situation. When the 
Macwiaee Clslmatord reforms came in a separate electorate was 
desired by the non-Brahmins, but now, as a result of ten years’ 
experience the number of non-Brahmins on the electoral roll has 
attained a fairly large proportion, and they have got a fair footing. 
Tf you introduce an educational qualification, however, it will mean 
that a small minority community, constituting about 3 per cens. 
of the population, will take on the electoral roll and part out of all 
_ portion to their strength. By introducing an educational qualifiica- 
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tion you will be making it impossible for the Expert Franchise 


Committee to act up to your instructions that the proportion on the 
electoral roll shall be as far as possible representative of the propor- 
tions in the population. Therefore I would oppose any suggestion 
that education as such without any other qualification should qualify 
a man for voting. 

Mr. Basu: I am afraid that Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam is 
Behting a shadow. In my Province of Bengal there is an 
educational qualification as regards the electorate to the local 
bodies. It consists of passing some test laid down by the 
Universities, and the proportion of those who qualify for that test, 
as compared with the general population, is so small that it does not 

enerally matter whether they come in or not. On the other hand, 
if you do not bring in these men on to the register when they are 
able to satisfy an educational test you create a cretain difficulty. 
In our country, unfortunately, the schoolmasters are very much 
underpaid, They do not come up to the income-tax standard, and 
therefore they are not on the register, and to that extent they are 
politically a dissatisfied lot, and that creates a very great amount 
of mischief. In the schools you will find the pay for the teachers 
ranging from Rs. 10 a month upwards—that is, in the primary 
schools. It is below the minimum standard for payment of income- 
tax. I should like to ask the member who has brought this forward 
what is the percentage of Brahmin students in the schools in his own 
Presidency? I agree that they may be the more brilliant students, 
but it is not by reason of their brilliancy that they will be admitted 
to the register. It is simply a case of passing an educational test. 
I should think that the non-Brahmin would represent 90 per cent. 
of those on the rolls of the schools. I venture to say that the 
addition that will be made by reason of the educational test will be 
so small as to be negligible. You will find by introducing people 
into the electorate as a result of the educational test that you will 
be satisfying a small but very important class who will feel that 
an eee way they have become associated with the affairs of the 

ate, 

Str J. Jehangir: 1 think we have rather got off the point in 
this discussion. The question is whether the Franchise Committee 
should embody this form of qualification or not. Tt has been 
preceded already by two conditions. In the first place you have 
given a perceentage for the total electorate, and you have said that 
one community should not have more on the electorate roll in pro- 
portion to the population than another. After those two conditions, 
the question is whether a third condition, that of an educational 
test. should be set up. If you leave out this test the Universities 
will be disfranchised. TI think the answer to the question whether 
there should be an educational qualification ought to be in the 
affirmative. Quite definitely and simply the answer is ‘ Yes.”? 
There can be no other answer. If the Expert Franchise Committee 
desire to insert this qualification, they should be allowed to do 50, 
but it is subject, as I have said, to the two preceding conditions, 





which must not be infringed. The object of putting in an edu- 
pee es qualification is, of course, to improve the quality of the 
ranchise, 


_ Mr. Joshi: I feel inclined to oppose this suggestion. I do not 
know for whom the proposal in intended. My friend opposite has 
said that he wanted to include schoolmasters, but surely the school- 
master will have some income, and by reason of that qualification 
he will be entitled to the vote. If you include income as a quali- 
fication—and income need not be judged by the payment of tax— 
then for whom is the educational qualification intended? Almost 
every educated man has some income, whether from property, 
wages, salary or investments. The only people to be benefited will 
be the students. I do not know whether we are going to enfranchise 
the students. Every other educated man will have some income, 
and is bound to get a vote. I have one special reason for opposin, 
this suggestion, I see that the people who possess property aat 
income want to get political power into their own hands, and I want 
to have some method by which this transference of political power 
will be prevented. If you leave out the educated classes and people 
like the schoolmasters, who may not possess property or the high 
income which these gentlemen will prescribe, they will join the 
working class and the masses in agitating for the prteots of the 
ualification. That is a safeguard for the working classes. I want, 
therefore, those educated classes who do not possess property or 
large incomes, not to have a special vote by reason of their 
educational qualifications; if they have an income they will have 
a vote, but by abstaining from giving them the educational quali- 
fication we shall be more likely to get the educated lower middle 
classes on the side of the poorer classes in demanding a lowering of 
the franchise limit. I quite realise the point of my friend 
Mr. Basu. He wants to transfer this class which agitates for lower- 
ing the franchise from the unenfranchised to the enfranchised, so 
that the poor uneducated classes should have no protectors and 
should have no people to help them in their agitation. Sir, it seems 
the worst thing that this Committee will do. The last safecuard 
for the working classes and the poor man will be removed by this. 


Dr, Shaja’at Ahmad Khan: I am afraid the discussion on this 
subject has been side-tracked. Opposition has been offered to it 
not because the argument is susceptible, but because it will increase 
the voting qualifications of various communities. This proposal 
was made by the Committee appointed to operate with the Simon 
Commission in my Province, the U. P. It was urged by a very 
powerful section. It was urged that in addition to the ordinary 
qualifications which are enjoyed now by various classes of electors, 
if a person is also allowed to vote who has passed the fourth class in 
the elementary school it would be a great incentive to the develop- 
ment of primary education, and it would also increase the interest 
which the countryside takes in these elections. Sir, the matter was 
ceferred to the Director of Public Instruction. We wanted to know 
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if this proposal would work, whetber 1t would be possible to com- 
vile list of voters on the basis of this qualification, and the Director 
considered the matter very carefully and came to the conclusion 
that it would be practicable and possible and that it could be worked. 
I am very strongly of the opinion that an educational ualification 
of a fairly high standard—not merely the ability to reac and write, 
but of the standard, say, of the fourth form of the elementary school 
—should certainly be imposed. I do hold that view because if you 
merely insist on the ability to read and write It does not signify 
very much, because there is the danger of relapse into illiteracy ; 
but if you lay down the condition that only those persons should ye 
able to vote who have passed through a prescribed class, then it 
would be of great use, and would serve as a sort of incentive 
towards educational advance in India. | 


(The subCommittee adjourned at 3-7 p. m.) 


Proceepincs or THE Toten MeetTrxa oF svsB-COMMITTEE No. VI 
(Fraxcuise) nEeLp on 30rn Deceamer, 1930. 


Chairman: We are now discussing the question of the edu- 
cational qualification. I may just remind you that the second 
conclusion to which we came was this: “‘ We recommend that in 
any given urea the franchise qualification should be the same for 
all communities, but we desire that the Expert Franchise Committee, 
in making their proposals, should bear in mind that the ideal sys- 
tem would as nearly as possible give each community a votin 
strength proportional to its population, and this Committee shouk 
so contrive their franchise as so far as practicable to bring about 
this result."" I am afraid that is rather a counsel of perfection, 
but at the same time the only way in which we can possibly expect 
them to carry that out is if we give them a certain latitude; that is 
manifest. Therefore, in considering all these questions of educa- 
tional qualifications and so on, you have to remember that unless 
you authorise the Franchise Committee to take these into account, 
you are restricting and not enlarging their possibility of action. 


Dr. Ambedkar: 1 should like, if I may, to ask one question 
with regard to the conclusion which you, Sir, have read out, and 
at which you said the sub-Committee had arrived. Does that con- 
clusion imply that the Franchise Committee will have the liberty 
to consider a variety of franchises for different communities, to 
arrive at the result that the voting strength shall be proportional 
to the strength of those communities? 

Chairman: I do not think that is it. We have to give guid- 
ance to the Franchise Committee; they will fill in the details. We 
are, as it were, the architects, and they are the masons and builders. 

Dr. Ambedkar: I understand that, but what I should like to 
know is whether that conclusion gives liberty to the Franchise 
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Committee to have a different franchise for the different commu- 
nities with the object of securing equality. 

Chairman: No. The first sentence says that we recommend 
that in any given area the franchise qualification should be the 
same for all communities. We will now proceed with our discussion 
on the educational qualification. 

Mr. Barooah: At our last meeting the question arose of whether 
education should or should not be imeluded among the qualifications 
giving the right to vote. I am sorry that this question has been 
A at all, for I am one of those who think that it should most 
certainly be included. If the present conditions in India had 
allowed it, I should have gone much further and should have in- 
sisted that education should not only be included as a qualification 
but should be regarded as an indispensable qualification, 

I am afraid, Sir, that I have not been able to appreciate the 
force of the arguments advanced against education. It is 
that the non-Brahmins in the Madras Presidency are not sufficiently 
advanced in education, while the Brahmins, on the other hand, are 
educated almost cent. per cent., and that therefore if education im 
itself were to.be regarded as a qualification for voting in an election 
the Brahmins would have the upper hand, If in any matter I anr 
less advanced than another, surely the best thing for me to do would 
be to strive to raise myself to the level of that other: it would 
certainly not be right for me to pull him down to my level in order 
to effect equality of status. 

I could understand it if steps were taken to spread education 
among the non-Brahmins as widely as among the Brahmins. I 
could understand it if it were said that, since the non-Brahmins are 
not so well educated as the Brahmins, the standard of education 
which entitled a person to become a voter should be fixed as low as 
possible so as not to exclude educated non-Brahmins. But I do 
not understand how it can be said that education should not be a 
qualification for the franchise simply because a certain community 
in a certain Province happens to be less advanced in education than 
another community. Nor am I convinced that the non-Brahmins 
of Madras are really very backward; on the contrary, I think they 
are a very progressive community, for they have been able to avoid 
asking for communal representation, and JT feel sure they are 
sufficiently advanced to maintain their position even if a certain 
amount of education is considered as an iitatagetes qualification for 
the franchise, But, even if the non-Brahmins were very backward, 
I do not see how they would be adversely affected by the inclusion 
of education as a qualification. Such an inclusion, even if it 
increases the number of Brahmin voters, cannot imerense the 
Brahmin members in the Council. By reason of their stlperior 
numerical streneth. it is the non-Brahmins who will lead the elec- 
tions, and therefore they have nothing whatever to fear, 

There is » class of persons such as village schoolmasters and office 
clerks, These people are able to realise the value of the right to 


= and may be expected to exercise that right with discretion; 
het Senet of these fatale will be excluded from the list of eS 
education is not included as one of the qualifications for the 
franchise. Mr. Joshi would include all these people, if I under- 
stand him aright, by joining them with the unrepresented gece 
and having a united agitation for universal franchise; but such an 
agitation would require leaders of far greater abilities. It 1s sear 
very exceptional men, such as Mr. Joshi himself, who eoult 
undertake such a thing. All of us who have had the misfortune to 
stand for a rural constituency in our country are aware of the huge 
disadvantages of an uneducated electorate. 

appeal to every member of this sub-Committee therefore, to 

allow Romtals amount of education to be included as an alternative 
qualification for the franchise. In view of the present state of 
education in India, the standard of that qualification should be 
fixed as low as possible; but unless this is done I am sure a large 
number of very useful and desirable persons will be debarred from 
voting. 

hn Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: There is one point which 
I should like to place before the sub-Committee, and it is this. I 
was somewhat surprised the other day to hear from Mr. Joshi that 
he did not want education to be a test for the franchise in India, 
Coming as I do from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, I 
want to state that if education is recognised as a qualification it will 
act as a spur to the compulsory education which is being introduced. 
To my mind the educational qualification would be the best alter- 
native to universal adult suffrage, because as education advances the 
franchise will increase and the electorate will increase; and there- 
fore, if we cannot have adult franchise at once, we can at any rate 
aim at a certain educational qualification which will eventually 
bring the franchise within the reach of all. 

Secondly, this would give a spur to education throughout India, 
As vou know, Sir, India is very backward educationally, but the 
vote is considered to be a very valuable right, and it is coveted. If 
this right is coveted I think if education confers it, it will give a 
spur to the attainment of the necessary educational qualifications. 

Towards the close of 1929, as a member of the United Provinces 
Legislative Council I moved that the franchise for district and 
municipal hoards elections should be reduced. The Council, in spite 
of the opposition of the Government, accepted my amendment, and 
the educational franchise has been reduced to the fourth standard: 
that is to say, anybody who has educational qualifications up to the 
fourth standard can vote in the district board elections. If 
education is not one of the qualifications for election to the Coun- 
cil, the difficulty will be that the voters in district board and 
municipal elections will have education as a qualification, while in 
the case of Council elections this qualification will not apply. I 
think, therefore, education to the extent of reading up to the fourth 
standard should be a qualification for the franchise, 
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Mr. Jadhav; I am one of those unfortunate persons who have 
had the good or bad fortune to be born in a Province which 1s 
affected by the Brahmin and non-Brahmin question. My friends 
who come from Bengal, Assam and the United Provinces are free 
from that trouble qiowethar, and therefore their outlook on this 
question is naturally quite different from my own. 

Education ought to be a necessary qualification; there is no 
doubt about that. But education does not mean literacy only; a 
man who carries on agriculture efficiently and earns his own living 
and maintains a staff is not uneducated simply because he cannot 
write his name and has to make a mark or sign. Unfortunately for 
us in India, education has come to be looked on simply as a matter 
of being able to read and write, and hence we have this insistence 
on making literacy a test for the franchise. 

I should like to point out that in their Report the Simon 
Commission lay stress on the fact that in the franchise drawn up 
in 1920 more favour was shown to the urban population than to the 
rural population, and a a Ne proportion of urban inhabitants were 
enfranchised while a very large proportion of the rural population 
was left without a vote. Are we going to increase that disparity 
or are we going to do something which will bring these two 
important sections of the people into a position of equality? We 
see, Sir, that a very large proportion of the urban population has 
been enfranchised, and therefore the candidates from urban areas 
have got a better chance of entering the Council than the candidates 
from rural areas; and, if education be added as an additional test 
or as an additional qualification for enfranchisement, a premium 
will be placed upon the urban areas and the rural areas will be to 
that extent handicapped. 

I do not mean to say that educated people should be excluded; 
I would, on the other hand, repeat what I said the other day, 
namely that I stand for universal adult franchise, and I think that 
every man, whether he is literate or illiterate, and every woman, 
whether she is able to read and write or not, should have a vote 
either directly or indirectly through the “* Mukhi *’ system, as I 
explained before. If the new expert Franchise Committee takes 
up this principle and adopts it, I think that will be a very fair 
extension of the right of franchise, because it will go in the direc- 
tion of universal adult suffrage, and then the educated man will be 
thle to make his influence felt at the poll as well as the illiterate 

If literacy is made a qualification then, as T have just pointed 
out, the number of voters in the urban areas will be enormously 
increased and they will preponderate, so that it will mean establish- 
ing an oligarchy of the towns; it will not be a democracy at all. 


The conditions in the Madras Presidency and in the Bombay 
Deccan are quite different, and I regret to observe that they are not 
easily understandable by outsiders, It is therefore very right for 
them, frora their point of view, to make fun of those who have the 
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misfortune to voice the claims of the non-Brahmin communities. 
But { would urge with all the earnestness at m command that 
this quulification should not be added, because 1t wil tend to increase 
the disparity that now exists, and therefore it will go against the 
of the principles which we have already adopted, namely that 5 
increase in the franchise should be such as to give an equal 
advantage to all communities. Lf this additional qualification of 
literacy is added, that princi le will have to be thrown to the 
winds, and I do not know whether by any other reform 1m the 
franchise it will be possible to make the proportion just and 
equitable. | ! 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: I should like to point out 
that so far as Madras is concerned, to which some reference has 
been made by my friend, the Government of Madras—which con- 
sists at present of three non-Brahmin Ministers ; there 18 not a 
single Brahmin in the Executive Government—in reporting on the 

roposals of the Simon Commission makes a recommendation which 
T should like to read to you. This is the relevant portion of what 
is said by the Government of Madras: “‘ The Commission, how- 
ever, has found that ‘ the present franchise 1s too limited in scope 
to provide the material from which to build any adequate scheme of 
representative Government ’, and recommends that a new Franchise 
Committee be set up with instructions to frame such a scheme as 
will enfranchise about 10 per cent. of the total population, 4.6.3 
more than treble the present number of voters, The chief argu- 
ments which lead the Commission to this conclusion are (1) that the 
present limited franchise operates unfairly as between different 
classes and creeds, (2) that there is a large number of literate 
persons who have not got the vote, and (3) that those below the 
present line of qualification are in many cases just as fit for the 
vote as those who have it. T am to say that the Government of 
Madras admit the force of these arguments, especially that based 
on the number of literates who are not enfranchised.”’ 

Here we have a statement by the Government of Madras. There 
wis a memorandum presented to the Simon Commission by the 
All-India Conference of Indian Christians. I have been told that 
the request for the inclusion of literates amongst the voters was 
strongly pressed. I am only referring to the memorandum 
presented to the Simon Commission by the All-India Conference of 
Indian Christians. In that memorandum it was strongly pressed 
that a large number of their community are now unenfranchised 
by reason of the fact that they are not in the voters list at present. 
The request for the inclusion of literates proceeded from them, and 
my friend knows very well that none of the Brahmin community 
appeared before the Simon Committee or presented any memoran- 
dum. Therefore my submission is that the request came not so 
much from the Brahmins as from other communities who feel now 
that a qualification by literacy should be included among the 
qualifications and one of them is the community to which my friend 


belongs. 
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- Exeut.Col. Gidney: I would like to refer to this matter of 
literacy in franchise.— 


Mr, Foot: On a point of order; are we discussing now the 
question of literacy, or whether there shall be an educational test? 
Does that simply mean literacy? 


Lieut.Col. Gidney: Yes. It does not affect my community, I 
agree with my friend Mr. Jadhav that the last Franchise Committee 
did favour the urban constituents to the disadvantage of the rural, 
and if it is our desire to extend the franchise to rural areas [ think 
we would be putting a very severe handicap on them if we insisted 
on what one would be inclined to interpret as an academic edu- 
cational qualification. In my opinion, I think a man who has a 
skilled vocational education is sometimes of more importance than 
some of the graduates, and I think when we talk about an education 
al qualification we should include in that a vocational education, 
because a man who is skilled at the plough and the hammer is as 
useful as the man who just writes his name, and on behalf of the 
labour classes—though they are all literate—I would throw my 
support on the demand that education such as is demanded as a 
qualification should embrace vocational education. 


Mr. Foot: I do not understand that we have got to exclude a 
man because he is not able to write his name or because he has 
not passed a certain standard. The emphasis that has been laid 
by those in favour of this proposal is that we should have an 
additional qualification. Therefore it seems to me that the com- 
parison between the man who is skilled in the use of the plough 
and by the working of his holding and the man who can write his 
name is not a comparison that is relevant here, He may come in; 
we want to get him in under the other qualifications, but inasmuch 
as there is a desire to enlarge the franchise we are looking for means 
for its enlargement. It may he that we shall come short of adult 
franchise, but, looking for means for the enlargement of the 
franchise, surely some such qualification as has been suggested 
here will he in keeping with the educational advance of India. 
The advantage of the proposal, as it oceura to me, is this, that it 
will be a gradually increasing franchise. Of course T do not know 
what the fourth standard in India does imply. T see the Statutory 
Commission suggested a fifth class, which I suppose still means a 
fifth standard. T do not know what is the shade of differenre. T 
should be very strongly opposed to what may be called the 
academic qualification. T should be very strongly opposed to a 
qualification that only allowed the cream of the educated classes of 
India to come in under that franchise. Let us have a qualification 
that brings in all who have made a start in tuat direction, all who 
have come into the educational field, not to the exclusion of the 
ather, but for the enlargement of the franchise so that vou may 
cet by every means you can towards the ideal that Dr. Ambedkar 
has put hefore this Committee ultimately of an adult franchise. 
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Mr. Joshi: Does not Mr. Foot realise that by adding an edu- 
cational qualification and fixing a limit to the total number of 
voters fa he made immediately, you are indirectly excluding the 
franchise of other people? 

Mr, Foot: In answer to that question, if Mr. Joshi can satisfy 
me that [ am restricting the franchise of other apo I would 
consider that as being a valid argument; but I do not look at it 
from the standpoint of restriction, I look upon this proposal as 
being a proposal for enlargement. My answer to it is this, that 
supposing this qualification is not inserted, it may be that your 
people in India will be Spon the voters’ roll. The advantage of the 
proposal is that you will have a larger number of people upon the 
voters’ roll. That is the reason why, as far as I can see at present, 
I think that the special Franchise Committee should not be ex- 
eluded from taking this qualification test into their consideration. 

_ Major Stanley: I do not think there is very much force in 
Mr. Joshi’s argument, because as a matter of fact the limits we 
have laid down are very elastic ones. The Committee has 15 per 
cent. of the total population of India with which to play, and I 
think they can well fit into that the people who will come in under 
this qualification. But there does seem to be a certain amount of 
confusion with regard to the meaning of the term “‘ educational 
qualification ’’. Several of the gentlemen who spoke to-day have 
spoken as if it was the same as literacy. That does not seem to me 
at all to be the point of, certainly, the Simon Commission recom- 
mendation. We have found in this country—and no doubt you 
have had the same experience in India—that the literate at the 
age at which he leaves school may easily become an illiterate at 
the age at which he gets on the voters’ roll, and to me the only 
satisfactory educational SEER ee is one of such a standard that 
it ensures that the boy has had so much educational groundwork 
that he will remain an educated person not only at the moment he 
leaves school but by the time he comes on the voters’ roll at 21. 
Apart from that there seems to be two ways in which this question 
can be looked at. From the theoretical point of view nobody, I 
think, has advanced any argument against the inclusion of the 
educational qualification, and indeed I think it is difficult for 
anybody to do so, The majority of this Committee has turned down 
adult suffrage immediately, largely on the grounds that the popn- 
lation is not sufficiently educated to have adult suffrage, and it 
seems to me that if we agree to that we must also agree to the 
corollary that those who are sufficiently educated to exercise the 
franchise should be entitled to vote at the earliest possible moment. 
The argument against this proposal has been entirely on the practi- 
eal ground that in two Provinces it will give an undue preference 
to certain communities and to certain interests. As. Mr. Jadhav 
well said, those of us who are not experienced in the affairs of 
those Provinces are perhaps not well qualified to deal with the 
matter », but may I point out that the educational qualification and 
the various other special qualifications which we are afterwards to 
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discuss are dependent upon the beginning of the clause, the recom- 
mendation which we give to this expert Franchise Committee, that 
they will so far as practicable, not over the whole of India, but in 
each given area, equalise the communities and the interests. It 
seems to me if we can in our Report satisfactorily link on to that 
governing direction the inclusion of an educational qualification, 
we shall not only be doing what is clearly right in theory, but we 
shall also enable the Franchise Committee to satisfy the practical 
fears of certain members. We shall leave it open then to the 
Franchise Committee to recommend an educational qualification 
in those provinces where this matter does not constitute any 
controversy, and in the Provinces where controversy does exist it 
will be possible for the Franchise Committee to work in, if they so 
desire, an educational qualification which at the same time, along 
with the other electoral qualifications which they will lay down, 
will give as far as practicable equality not only between the various 
religious communities but, what is perhaps even more important, 
between the agricultural and the urban interests. I think it would 
be unwise if we in this Committee were to debar entirely from the 
purview of the expert Franchise Committee the possibility of even 
considering an educational qualification, which none of us, I think, 
will deny is in theory a proper qualification for the exercise of 
the franchise. 


Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. Paul has written me a 
letter, which I will read to you: “‘T have been ill from Christmas 
Eve and cannot attend meeting to-morrow. I am very anxious to 
make one point. 

‘© Tt related to Education as a qualification for franchise. My 
community is very strongly desirous of this as will be seen from 
what it told the Simon Commission when a deputation of the All- 
India Christian Conference waited upon it. Let me quote the 
words: ‘ We desire that some sort of literacy qualification be also 
added, for instance, all Vernacular or Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
passed persons be included in the franchise for provincial councils.’ 

I am sorry I am unable to write at length Just now. The argu- 
ments in favour of it are obvious.” 


I would just like to give you my impression, if T may, in this 
way. IT have told you already that T am a convinced democrat. 
Democracy differs from autocracy in this respect: Whereas an auto- 
cracy may get along very well with an illiterate lot of people (an 
uneducated lot of people) a democracy cannot long flourish unless the 
people living in that democracy are educated. Therefore the great 
problem, as it seems to me, of India for the Indian democracy in the 
future, is to see that all the people of India get a better education. 
Tf that is right, it seems to me that you ought to make education 
a big thing, and you do enhance the dignity and importance of 
education considered as an abstract principle if you make it plain 
that a voter is entitled to be a voter because he is an educated 
person. 
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Mr. Foot: Amongst other reasons. 


Chairman: Amongst other reasons. I quite agree with 
Mr. Foot that we are not seeking in this clause to restrict the 
franchise; we are seeking to add an additional qualification, and 
from that point of view in order that we may all stress the import- 
ance of education, I would urge you all to sink those practical 
difficulties—which I fully realise—in order that we may, if 

ossible, give a unanimous vote to demonstrate that we really 

lieve and we do feel that in the education of the masses of India 
lies the prosperity of the India of the future. I would, therefore, 
ask you to agree with me in saying that one of the subjects which 
the Franchise Committee may take into consideration as an addi- 
tional qualification is that of some standard of education. 
Personally I rather agree with Major Stanley, that I think the 
standard which you would exact would be such a standard as would 
make it improbable that the person who passed that standard might 
in a few months lapse back and no lor be fit to retain that 
standard, But that is a point, after all, which the Franchise 
Committee would consider. Just as we have, in question A, the 
property qualification, answered it, in order to meet Mr. Joshi’s 
requirements in a very wide way, namely, we recommend that there 
should be a property qualification, and we use the word “ pro. 
perty "" in the widest sense’so as to include not only landed 
property but other property, even including income—just as we 
have said that, so I should suggest to you that we say here that the 
Franchise Committee ought to favourably take into consideration 
the additional qualification of an educational qualification. 

That is the proposal IT make to the Committee. Can T modify 
that or qualify that in any way so.as to meet you? T should like 
a unanimous conclusion if I could get it. — 

Mr. Foot: May T ask those who are holding up their hands 
whether they would wish to exclude, as we have said, from the 
purview of the Expert Franchise Committee, the setting up of this 
qualification ? Surely, if the Expert Franchise Committee would 
be not alone in taking this into consideration, they could not 
desire that. 

Mr. B.V. Jadhav: 1 suggest that the word “ favourably *’ be 
left out. . 


Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: The Franchise Committee should 
bear in mind that this qualification should not create undue dis- 
parity between the different communities. 

Chairman; We can make all our representations here subject 
to that: all our recommendations can he subject to that. | 

_ Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam « I am afraid that this recommend- 
ae so far as my Province is concerned will be conflicting. | 

Chairman: T think T see the sense. T will draw 1 } 
tp ng We must have another meeting to pouaider da cmee 
I think T can make it plain that our recommendations here are all 
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subject to that over-riding consideration which we passed before. 
So far as possible the fdeal system would be to devise such a Fran- 
chise that everybody would be represented. 

Now we will pass to the next thing ‘* (c) any other qualification, 
é.g., military service’. I take it we should all agree that in 
enlarging the franchise as we are going to do we certainly should. 
not want to do away with any of the existing qualifications. The 
question would rather be here, I should think, as to whether any- 
body has got any other qualification which they want to add. 

Lieut. Colonel Gidney: Regarding the military qualification, I 
think in the 1919 Franchise Report it was recommended that the 
military qualification refers only to service in the Indian or British 
armies. Each of these armies has a second line of defence, for 
instance, the Auxiliarv Force and the Indian Territorial Force. 
i consider the franchise should be given to members of those two 
forces, because they are really performing services in India to-day 
and are called upon for service abroad in the Indian Territorial 
Force. I suggest that the franchise be extended to these two lines. 

Mr. Basu: The only difficulty about that is that the military 
forces include Cadet Corps attached to schools and colleges, and 
some of the members are quite young boys. | 

Mr. Joshi: My opposition to this proposal is that I believe we 
should have one single qualification, namely, that of income, 1n- 
cluding wages, and that we should not go on adding special 
qualifications. I oppose military service or any other service as 
«x qualification. I do not agree that military service is more import- 
ant than service in industry. . | 

Chairman: So far as military service is concerned we are faced 
with the fact that it exists, and the real question is at the moment 
whether it is practicable to go further and tell the Expert Fran- 
chise Committee that they may consider also the Territorial Forces. 

Lieut.Colonel Gidney: And the Auxiliary Forces. 

Chairman: Is there any objection to telling the Expert 
Franchise Committee that they may consider the extension of the 
military qualification to the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: On the question of any 
other qualification, I should like to point out that if a person is a 
voter in any municipal or local board area he ought to be placed 
in the voters list for the Legislature. The qualifications for the 
Legislature are certainly higher than those for membership of a 
local board—at least they are so in Madras. But IT would add as 
a qualification, that of being a voter in a local board area. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: In my Province the qualification 
for voters for local boards is adult franchise. The elections are 
held by the villagers gathered together, and the voting is done by 
show of hands. That will mean adult franchise over again. , 

Sir P. C. Mitter: T do not think it would be wise to make such: 
a recommendation, at least so far as concerns my own Province. 
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We had better leave the matter to the expert Franchise Committee; 
it would be dangerous to commit ourselves. 


Chairman: That seems to be the sense of the meeting, that we 
should not make any special recommendation regarding this matter. 

Mr. Joshi: On that word “* income *’, Sir, I should like to make 
it definitely to include wages, paid either in cash or im kind. 

Chairman: We shall have to consider that on the report stage. 
I will endeavour to draft something to meet the case. 

We now come to 2 (ii), ‘“* Do the recommendations made under 
(1) and (ii) above provide sufficiently for the enfranchisement of 
women? If not, should any special qualifications be prescribed 
for them? *’ | 

Begum Shah Nawaz; There is no such thing as a feminist move- 
ment in my country. Both men ad women work together and help 
each other. Our men have been considerate in every way, and both 
my colleague (Mrs. Subbarayan) and I have every hope—indeed 
we are almost sure—that all our countrymen sistucbloa here will be 
ready to give us their full support to whatever proposals we place 
before this Committee. One member of this Committee has said 
that he was opposed to any special qualification for women, but T 
hope that in the light of the arguments which will be advanced he 
will see his way to recede from that position. Let me point out 
that a woman is a born administrator. For, although the man is 
the breadwinner, the virtual ruler of the home is the woman. In 
that little kingdom she is not only in charge of finance and of 
home and foreign affairs, but she is also the custodian of the future 
generation. A good deal of tact and intelligence is needed in order 
to carry on the administration of that little kingdom, especially 
if it pappens to be a home where the joint family system still pre- 
vails. In many instances you will find that a woman can far more 
intelligently exercise her vote than a man in the same position 
will be able to do. If a broad franchise is given to women the 
representation will in many cases be far better. Under existing 
qualifications women’s franchise is more or less a nominal one. 
Even with the lowering of the property qualification and the intro- 
duction of an educational qualification, our position will not he 
very much improved. Unfortunately there are harely two per cent. 
of educated women in my country, and although there is a Tapid 
increase in their numbers every day, these things must take time 
All the Hindu as well as the Sikh women have hardly anv rights of 
inheritance; they have only the right of maintenance, which does 
not make them owners of property. In my own Province most of 
the Muslim families follow the customary law which deprives 
Muslim women of the rights of inheritance given to them by Tslam 
Tn almost all the big landowning families it is maintained that 
women cannot inherit. Therefore, with these two qualifications. the 
franchise given to women will remain more or less nominal “We 
ask for a special qualification, namely, that the wife or widow of a 
voter, being over 21, should have a vote. This is the qualification , 
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with the exception of the age, recommended by the Statutory Com- 
mission. There it was stated, however, that the age should be 
25, whereas we say it should be 21. We think, so far as age limit 

s, there should be no distinction between men and women. Such 
is the qualification which women in this country have enjoyed for 
nearly ten years. Before universal adult suffrage was introduced 
in this country, women did enjoy this special qualification. A 
memorandum signed by women representing all three parties in 
this country has been sent to members of the Conference advocating 
the proposal [ am bringing before you. We are very grateful to 
the signatories of that memorandum. We ask for this qualification 
to be extended to us for the next eleven years, or the next three 
elections: after that we are quite prepared to take our chance in a 


fair field and no favour. 
Mr. Chintamani: I most heartily support the pro oft 


Begum Shah Nawaz. I think the proposals under (i) and (i1) do 
not adequately meet the requirements of the women of India, In 
the matter of property they are at a disadvantage compared with 
men. In regard to education it is, unfortunately, the fact that less 

rogress has been made with the education of women in India than 
with that of men, and, therefore, that, too, does not sufficiently 
cover the case. It is not only a matter of social justice, it 1s a 
matter of national well-being that the largest possible number of 
women should be invited and encouraged to take part in public 
affairs, and that will make for the social advancement of the whole 
community. In proof thereof I need not do more than point to 
England itself, where so much vital public service is rendered by 
the women of the country. I give my most unqualified and hearty 
support to the proposal. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I support what has been fallen from the 
lips of my sister, Bezum Shah Nawaz, and I do so with the utmost 
pleasure. In my own Province the women do not possess pro- 
perty, the law of inheritance prevents property being passed on to 
a woman, and it is only in very rare cases that widows have hecome 
possessed of property. This has had the result that very few women 
are enfranchised, in spite of the fact that there is no particular law 
against their enfranchisement. If, therefore, you widen the 
sroperty qualification I am afraid it will not help the women, and 
they will still remain unenfranchised. My fear is that the number 
of women voters, particularly in the Punjab, will remain stationary 
unless the proposal is accepted that the wives of voters should be 

qualified. ; 

Mr. Joshi: T was opposed in principle to the addition of quali- 
fications for voters, but I quite recognise that in the case of women 
special circumstances arise. Unfortunately, I would like my two 
sisters here to recognise one fact, that the disadvantage is not only 
in the case of married women and widows, but there is a very small 
number of women in my country who remain unmarried. Tt was a 
matter of surprise to me that my two married sisters should have 
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appeared to omit that very small class of educated women who choose 
not to marry, 

Mrs. Subbarayan: They would come under the educational 
qualification. 

Mr. Joshi; Uneducated women, too, may remain unmarried, 
but why should they remain disqualified? I, therefore, support the 
proposal of Begum Shah Nawaz if she will accept the addition that a 
woman of the requisite age shall have the qualification if she is the 
daughter of a voter. Otherwise [ cannot support her proposal. It 
is a wrong thing to make marriage a qualification for voting. 

Then, Sir, I want this sub-Committee to recognise, when they are 
adding these qualifications, the effect of their proposals on the poorer 
classes. Ore have laid it dewn that 10 per cent. of the population 
should be enfranchised, and that 10 per cent. may be increased—I 
do not know to what limit—and also we have laid down a maximum 
limit of 25 per cent. If you go on adding these qualifications, and 
in particular this qualification for women, the sanatt will be to keep 
a higher level of income as a qualification, because we are laying 
down a maximum limit for the total number of voters, with the 
result that it is the middle classes and the higher classes who will 
have a vote, and the lower classes to that extent will be deprived of 
a vote. Tf we had no such limit as a 25 per cent. maximum, the 
addition of women would not have mattered; but, if we add not only 
all the voters of the middle classes but also their wives to the list, 
and I am also adding the daughters, to that extent we are adding 
to the number of voters in the upper classes, and the lower classes 
will be deprived of votes. On the whole. therefore, IT am against 
adding these other small qualifications. , 


Str Hubert Carr: Tt seems to me the mover has well supported 

the claims she made with regard to these qualifications. We are 

now, it seems to me, drifting towards the adoption of adult suitrage 

for women, but not for men. We have all wives and all wido 
Mrs. Subbitrayan: No, the wives of voters only. 


Str Hebert Carr: Tt will mean that the women will arri 
j a + } | | pars | | t 
adult suffrage considerably quicker than the men, ae 
Sardar Sampurin Singh: It is only the wives of voters, 
Sir Hubert Corr: Tf vou make marriave a ualifieat, . 1 
. ar. rv i Neation, yi at te 
have womer amriving at adult suffrage before ia incaice hic a 
Sir Phiroze Sethna: On a point of information. if tt 
more than one wife or leaves more than one wid eRe et 
the benefit of the vote ? erie iy ah Ret 
Begum Shah Nawaz: We wanted to show we wi reason 
able: that is why we asked for such a special onalhoatnn €o Wikies 
na wives only. We thought that if a woman is entitled to her 
usband’s status in society she has every right to enjoy the same 
privileges of citizenship. “There is a saying in my language that 
it isthe man who earns but the woman who saves and collects. Both 
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men and women, therefore, should have the mght to enjoy the same 
privileges. 

Str Cowasji Jehangir: But what is your answer to the question ? 

Begum Shah Nawaz: The answer to the question is this, that we 
have been fighting for the abolition of polygamy for years, and in 
British India we have almost achieved it; but we have to take account 
of the circumstances that exist at present, and we might be prepared 
to give two votes to the man who has got two wives. At the same 
time, we are working for the abolition of polygamy, and we mean to 
achieve it very soon. 

Mrs, Subbarayan: I was expecting the question which 
Sir Phiroze has asked. I think we had better leave that point for 
the expert Franchise Committee to decide. I do not want this 
epecial qualification to be objected to on that ground, and I think I 
would leave the point to the special Franchise Commmittee. 

Mr, Basu: I support the proposal made by Begum Shah Nawaz. 
With regard to the difficulty to which Sir p. Sethna has referred, 
Sir Phiroze, of all persons, knows very well that though polygamy is 
permitted under Hindu and Muhammadan law, in real practice it 
ig an anachronism and does not happen at the preseur time, The 
extent to which }¢ orcers is almest negligible. At any rate that is 
the case in the community to which [ belong, the Hindu commu- 
nity. The Hindu community is almost universally monogamist, 
and cases of polygamy can be regarded only as of historic interest. 

With regard to the claim made by the lady Delegates on this sub- 
Committee, if we require from women the same qualifications as are 
required from men we shall practically be trying to establish the 
theory that the women should go out of their homes, or rather break 
up their homes, and, like men, engage in the ordinary concerns of 
life for earning their bread, and engage in the affairs of the world 
in the same way as men. A great many men will object to having 
their homes broken up like that and will object to the women 
engaging in pursuits to acquire an income or to acquire the other 

qualifications which would give her the franchise. Having regard 
to the present state of society in India and probably elsewhere, it is 
necessary that the women should take upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of running the nation in the way they have done in the past 
and are doing in the present; but because they immolate themselves 
to that extent they should not be deprived of their votes. 

That is a fact which is being gradually recognised everywhere, 
and for the sake of the future of India it is quite time we recognised 
that fact as well. As Begum Shah Nawaz has pointed out, in 
matters of domestic economy the women play a very important part 
in Indian life, and that is a fact which every Indian and those who 
study India from outside will have to recognise. The qualification 
of the husband is one criterion which enables you to fix with some 
amount of certainty the question of whether the wife should have 
the vote, and therefore tian the Begum asks that if the hushand 
has one of the qualifications which entitles him to be on the elec- 
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toral roll, his wife, or his widow, should be entitled also to come 
on to the electoral roll, I think that is a proposition which we 
should accept. 


Ineut.Colonel Gidney: I have very few words to say on this 
matter. Speaking for the women of my community, we to a cer- 
tain extent suffer from the same disability as you do, and I am 
sorry Begum Shah Nawaz has not pa read what I said on 
this matter when we had our first meeting. I whole-heartedly 
support the proposal, and to show the Begum the position I take wy 
I should like to read what I said at the former meeting. I sai 
this: “ There must be no difference whatever in the status of men 
and women. They must be given equal political rights. I consi- 
der the world in general and India in particular has neglected its 
women-folk and their great power for good, with the result that 
we are witnessing the reaction to-day. Look at the lightning we 
with which Indian women are awakening to a proper sense of their 
power and position. I say we must give woman her rightful place 
in the body politic of our Motherland—India."’. I further go on 
to say “* As regards women, I[ leave the details to the special Basic 
chise Committee which, I take it, will soon be appointed to visit 
India and report on the franchise as a whole. I consider, however, 
that the new constitution for India should at the very outset provide 
special measures by which a certain proportion of seats in the 
various legislatures shall be reserved for women, and that it should 
be embodied in the Statute that sex should be no disqualification.” 


Sir Cowasyi Jehangir: I have full sympathy with the under 
lying objects of the lady Delegates, and I fully recognise that under 
any franchise the same percentage of women will not be enfran- 
chised as of men, because under the property franchise they cannot 

it the same percentage, nor can they under. the educational 

franchise. Therefore I quite recognise that some method will have 

to be considered whereby over and above the ordinary franchise 
women shall be allowed to get the vote. But when it comes to 
giving the wife or wives of every voter a vote, I do not know how 
many Delegates here realise that you will be giving that man a’ 
double or treble vote. In political matters especially in India, it 

will be the husband who will dictate to the wife as to how she is 
going to vote. If I may, I should like to tell the Begum that we 

must face realities; we must not try to imagine what we want the 

conditions to be in India in regard to women; we must visualise 

them as they are. I can speak frankly. It is all very well in this 

sub-Committee to say that in India the woman rules the house: we 

know very well to what extent she does so. It is all very well also 

to say that she controls the purse or that she has any influence, 

in a large number of cases among the poorer classes, over her hus- 

band. These are all platitudes, and we have to face realitias. 

Therefore, Sir, if yon give the wife of every voter a vote you are 

doubling his voting capacity, and so I have some sympathy with. 
the argument placed before you by Mr. Joshi. : ; 
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If you are limiting the franchise to 25 per cent. of the 
population, and if 4 per cent. of the population have already got 
the vote, as they have in my Presidency—3-9 per cent.—then 
without any further broadening of the franchise you have doubled 
your vote, because in the majority of cases the voter has already 
got a wife. 

Mr. Jadhav > And a widowed mother in half the cases. 

Sir Cowasy Jehangir: Therefore without any broadening of 
the franchise you have already doubled it, My friend Sir P. C. 
Mitter says most of the women will not go to the poll, but we 
cannot take that for granted. If you say you will grant them the 
franchise on the ground that they will not go to the poll, where 
will that argument lead you? We must take it that they will, 
although I know the difficulties of bringing them there, even in a 
city like Bombay, in the case of those who have got the franchise 
already. 

Therefore you are doubling the franchise without broadening 
it. I should like this question much further examined before we 
commit ourselves to any principle. I am in sympathy with the 
main principle of giving a larger number of women the vote than 
would be entitled to it on any franchise that may be chosen. That 
is only fair; but when it comes to a narrow instruction of this kind, 
saying this sub-Committee is of opinion that it is advisable to give 
the wife of every voter a vote, I must draw the line. I want more 
time for consideration; I want more details; I want more figures. 
T should like to examine a good many witnesses, witnesses who can 
speak with authority on the subject, before I come to any definite 
conclusion on an important question of this kind. 

T am quite prepared to include in our report an opinion that 
the vote for women should be considered on a broader basis, on 
broader lines, than a vote for men, and that some additional 
qualification may be added so as to bring up their average and make 
it a little higher than it would otherwise he were the franchise the 
same for women as for men. I am quite prepared to give the 
Franchise Committee instructions to examine that question and 
make recommendations, but T am not prepared, and for very im- 
portant reasons, to commit myself, nor should T like this sub- 
Committee to be committed, to the main principle just enunciated 
by the Begum. 

T do not, I am afraid, follow her quite clearly. Is her recom- 
mendation the same as that made by the Simon Commission? Ts 
that what she wants? 

Sir Phtroze Sethna: No, she wants to go further still, and re- 
duce the age to 21. iS 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: She wants the age reduced to 21, and the 
vote given to all wives of men who have the vote. That is the 
lea ce pagahai of the Simon Commission, plus a reduction in the 
age to 21. 
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Chairman: Ii I follow it, the Simon Commission's recommend- 
ation was limited to the wives of those holding the property 
qualification. The Begum wants it to apply, I think, to the wives 
of all voters. 

Begum Shah Nawaz: The Simon Commission recommended the 
giving of a vote to wives, over 25, of voters, as well as to widows. 
We want the age reduced to 21. 

_ Major Stanley: The Report of the Simon Commission confines 
itself to the wives of voters who have the property qualification. 

A Member: But now there are going to be other qualifications: 
then there was only the property qualification. 


Chairman: There was military service. As I understand it, 
the difference between the proposals of the Begum and those of the 
Simon Commission are these; (1) she says 21 should be the age, 
instead of 25; and (2) she says the qualification should not be 
merely whether the husband possesses the property qualification, 
but any qualification. : 


Begum Shah Nawaz: In our memorandum we have restricted it 
to the property qualification. 


Str Cowasji Jehangir: What is your proposal ? 


Begun Shah Nawaz: That the wife of a voter who has the 
property qualification should have the vote. The only variation 
we make is in regard to age. . 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That does not seem to be very logical, 
because we have added an educational qualification. If a man. 
obtains the vote owing to-an educational qualification, his wife will. 
not get the vote; a man who has the vote owing to military service 
uel : Pe Bair Posie his wits will not have the vote. It 
will be only the wives of those with the property qualificatio 
willl pet the vote: property qualification who 

Begum Shah Nawaz: What I said in my speech was that I 
watked only the wives of voters with the property qualification to 
have the vote. There is no right of inheritance for women so far 
as the Hindu community is concerned and so far as the Sikh 
community is concerned; there is only the right of maintenance, 
and in my Province most of the families follow customary law, 
=~ hoot wenee cannot inherit property. That is why 

a8 Ma @ wite of a voter under ° rroparty ificatior 
should have the vote. a oF ae ate et 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I follow the argument, but the resu 
goes much further. It assumes that the wife of every voter is —— 
to inherit, and therefore she would have had a property qualifica- 
fon im any other part of the world. I have never heard of anv 
system of franchise anywhere where the wife ia given the vote 
because the husband happens to have one. I suggest the main 
principle be enunciated in the report, it being left to the Franchise 
Committee to work out the details. Tt would be very risky for 
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this sub-Committee to express any definite opinion on this im- 
portant point. 


_ Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug: We feel we should make one point quite 
clear to this sub-Committee. You will notice, Sir, that the recom- 
mendations we are making for the broadening of the franchise, 
in our attempt to bring as large a number of persons as possible 
on to the electoral roll, have the effect of creating a much greater 
disparity between voters belonging to my community and voters 
belonging to other communities than existed before. I do not 
object to that, but the proposal that has now been made will place 
my community in a position of very great disadvantage. Purdah 
is no part of the religion of Islam. As a matter of fact in 
Muhammadan countries the females take part in the daily life of 
the prop? at least far more than they do at present in India, In 
my Province this custom of purdah had been established so firmly 
on my community that it has practically become part of the 
Muslim religion, and I can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is only a small microscopic fraction of the females 
be peas to the labouring classes who cannot afford to come out 
of purdah to do their own work. The great bulk of the population 
do not come out of purdah. Unless there is a universal adult 
franchise, I oppose this proposal unless the separate electorates 
of my community are retained. In that case I do not mind any 
advance made in the direction to give women their rights; but 
if you take literates and broaden the franchise in this respect I 
submit that the most you would give would be practically dead 
votes. We wish that you will note in the report of this Committee 
that the assent we are giving is subject to the one great condition 
of separate electorates. If they remain we assent. If they are 
taken away we oppose, because it must be looked at from a different 
point of view. | 

Sir RK. Hamilton: It required a world war to get the women’s 
franchise in this country, and I think for this Committee to try 
to decide the question of women’s franchise in India is rather 
outside our capacity. For that reason, and also for the reason 
that we in England are necessarily very ignorant of the conditions 
in India, it would be far more advisable for us to confine ourselves 
to making a general recommendation to the Franchise Committee 
to study this ee with a view to increasing female suffrage. 
Personally I should hesitate very much to subscribe to such a 
specific recommendation as has been put forward by the ladies this 
morning. Though I am entirely in favour of increasing the power 
of woman in the political world, I think it is a matter which 
India must settle for itself, and for that reason I would support 
what has been said that there should be a general recommendation 
to the Franchise Committee to study this question with a view 
to enlarging the women’s franchise. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: I agree with the last speaker, for this reason. 
I believe my sister Delegates will appreciate that I am making 
the recommendation more in their interestsa—more in the interests 
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of widening the women voters. In my Province, out of 14 million 
breadwinners, three millions are women. In spite of that there 
are very few women voters, and the real reason is not so much what 
the Simon Commission apprehended and what my sister Delegates 
apprehend (I am confining my remarks to my Province) but because 
fe the want of education on the part of the women. So if you 
have it on that basis it may be that the number of women voters 
will still remain very small. 


On the other hand there is a danger; the danger is this: 
supposing you fix the property qualification lower than what it is 
to-day, giving votes to the wife or widow of each voter will at 
least is it double; in some cases quadruple, or even five times. 
The Muhammadan is allowed to marry four wives. Wor the Hindu 
there is no limit, but speaking of my Province I do not think you 
can point to one person of the Hindus who has more than one 
wife, and the Muksmmutans two. This system is going down; 
they are not marrying so many wives which perhaps they used 
to do before. 


Tt would be rather dangerous to lay that down; you may be 
doubling the voters, and doubling the voters many of whom will 
never go to the poll. Perhaps we may be giving the woman more 
effective representation. They may have special educational 

ualifications, and we want that class of woman for social services 
‘or the Waren of their less fortunate sisters. Supposing you 
reduce the franchise qualification, the apprehension of some of my 
friends opposite may be realised that more of the middleclass 
people, better educated, would have two votes. So that looking 
at the general object which my sister Delegates have in view T 
think we should recommend that attention be drawn to the question 
of women franchise and leave it to the Franchise Committee. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: T should like to speak upon 
one point. J am personally fully in sympathy with any move- 
ment which aims at encouraging a larger participation by women 
in Babies life, but there is a difficulty, as has been pointed out, 
and I should like this Committee to study the figures given by the 
Simon Commission which are incorporated on page 5 of this 
Memorandum. I understand the figures are from the Simon Com- 
mission, Vol. 1, page 191: The proportion of female electors to 
the adult female ulation is less than 1 per cent., and the 
proportion of male electors to the adulf male population is 10-4 
percent. If we adopt the suggestion which has been made it will 
really mean that we shall have 20-8 per cent, of the population 
enfranchised, men and women Sucladed.< and since the majority of 
the Committee here seems to be inclined to restrict the total number 
of people to be enfranchised to 25 per cent. it will really mean 
ce the rights of the working classes and of the poorer 
classes. It will mean a very severe restriction on the working 
classes, and I think that that is a point which we must bear in 
mind in this connection. 7 
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Sardar Ujjal Singh: That is not 10 per cent. of the total 
population. 


Mr. Foot: May I ask the Begum Shah Nawaz, would it be a 
part of her case that this condition of the age of 21 of a woman 
who is the wife of a voter—a woman who is 21 years of age the 
wife of a voter, or a woman 21 years of age and the widow of a 
voter—would she apply that to all the Provinces? 


Bequm Shah Nawaz: Yes. 


Mr, Foot; There are differences in the Provinces; the conditions 
vary considerably. The question to which Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq drew 
attention I suppose applied particularly to some Provinces and 
not to others. Is it part of her case that there should be the 
submission of this proposal to be applied to all the Provinces? 


Begum Shah Nawaz: All the Provinces. 


Mr. Basu: The difficulty about purdah women is that we know 
that in practice there are special booths for purdah women, and 
that special arrangements are made for recording their votes. 


Mrs. Subbarayan: I would like to point out that the method 
ut forward was suggested by the deputation of three leading ~ 
ndian ladies to the Simon Commission at Lucknow. We have 

also discussed the matter with some of the Indian ladies who are 
now in London who are taking an active part in the public life of 
India, and they agree with our proposal. 

Upon the point of giving a husband two votes, I believe that 
that objection was raised in this country too when women were 
first given the franchise, and in actual practice it was found that 
this criticism did not have any foundation. I do not think it is 
quite complimentary to the men to say that they would have two 
votes, and we should remember that the vote, after all, has an 
educative value and that women can and will increasingly hold 
their own views in course of time. 

Another point I would like to submit to you, Sir, is that we 
do admit that this is not a perfect scheme, nor is it going to be a 

ermanent scheme. We only suggest it as a stepping-stone to 
increasing the votes for women until we have adult franchise. 

As regards Bengal, may I point out that in spite of the laws 
of inheritance there the voting strength of the women is “3 per 
cent. of the adult population. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: With my suggestion you could have one 
hundred times those number of votes. | 

Mrs. Subbarayan: There are only a few women who have got 
the yote, Women are shy to go to the polling station. But when 
there are a large number of women voters they will feel encouraged 
to go. 

Sir C. Jehangir: Would you make it compulsory for women to 
vote? 
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irs. Subbarayan - No, T would also say when the women electors 
are very few in number, they realise that they cannot count for 
much in a large electorate. “If their number were large enough 
to be a powerful factor in an election, all the candidates and their 
supporters would make every effort to induce the women to go to 
the poll. 


Sir P. C. Mitter: Tf there are 3 millions who are eligible for 
votes and if the number of voters is so small, I am pointing out 
something under which you ean do better, that a general recom- 
mendation will perhaps serve your purpose better. Of course you 
ean decide for yourself, but that is my view, 


Mr. Jadhav: T su port any proposal to give woman the vate 
and to make her equal with man, but the proposal that has been 
placed before us will increase the number of voters at least two and 
a half times, because in the case of a man dying his son and his 
son's wife will get a vote automatically—and his widow, I do 
ant state this fact here in order to o pose the suggestion. As IT 
have said, I am in entire sympathy with the proposal, but I want 
to add a word of warning that by the adoption of this system the 
number of voters will be increased to such an extent that the expert 
Franchise Committee which will be appointed will have very little 
left to consider, and the other methods of broadening the franchise 
should be changed. I would for the present again reiterate that 
I stand for the universal adult franchise, and if the scheme that 
was proposed here and placed before this Committee by the 
Marquess of Zetland be accepted that persons who are now on the 
electoral roll should remain on the electoral roll, but that the other 
population which is not enfranchised should be represented by their 
representatives, all these obligations, I think, will he done away 
with, and all the communities that are now asking for the vote 
will be satisfied. The labourers will get their vote in the propor- 
tion of per cent. at least: the women will get their vote to the 
extent of 5 per cent. at least, and so on; there will be a eradual 
advance, gic in that way we can very easily work up to our ideal 
which has been accepted by this Committee of universal adult 
franchise. 


Chairman : May I suggest this for your consideration, On the 
one hand, I feel myself in very considerahle difficulty. After all, 
I know nothing about India ai all, and I read in the Government 
of India Report these words: “‘ The view was that the enfranchise- 
ment of women goes deep into the social system and the susceptihi- 
lities of India, and is, therefore, a question which can only pru- 
dently be decided in accordance with the wishes of Indians consti- 
tutionally expressed.”’ That view is bound to have some weight 
with me in my position, knowing nothing about India. On the 
other hand, I frankly say that I am tremendously prejudiced in 
favour of women’s suffrage, and I will give you our experience. 
T speak for myself; T only give vou impressions. Until we had 
adult suffiare we had women voting by virtue of heing the 
wife of her hushand when she reached the are of 30. People 
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petahes at it for a long time and simply said that the man 
had got two votes. I am inclined to think that in the first stages 
it very often did mean that. But the result of having a vote 
was that the women began to take such an interest in politics that 
if it was true to say in the early stages 1t simply meant duplicating 
the husband's vote, it certainly was not true after a few months, 
and it certainly is not true to-day. The added interest and edu- 
cative value of the vote has been proved time after time in this 
rt through giving women the vote. On the one hand, there- 
fore, 1 feel very much tempted to say that Sir Robert Hamilton 
has suggested the right course, seeing that this Committee as it 
is at present constituted cannot really attempt to solve this question 
or to give any definite ruling. But, I for myself, with my pre- 
judices, do not want to merely pass the matter over to the iaichins 
Committee. I would, at any rate, like to give the impression on 
my mind, and suggest this to you. Might we not do this: we can 
answer the questions submitted to us, and to the question “‘ Do 
the recommendations made under (1) and (2) above provide sutti- 
ciently for the enfranchisement of women? "’ we can answer 
“No.” Then, ‘‘ if not, should any special qualifications be pre- 
scribed for them?’’ we can answer “* Yes.’’ Then we can send the 
matter to the Franchise Committee, but send it with some com- 
ment of this sort: ‘ At the present time the number of women 
yoters is something like a quarter of a million in six Provinces 
as against nearly 6} millions male voters.’’ Might we not then 
say: ‘ We have looked at those figures. We regard any franchise 
= Lap which renders possible such a great disparity as that between 
the two sexes wholly unsatisfactory.”” | With that general statement 
of our views, refer the matter to the Franchise Committee, in order 
that the Franchise Committee may work out what is the hest 
method to adopt in order to approximate much more closely the 
number of women voters to the number of male voters. Tf I may 
suggest that to you, I think it would not be a bad principle that 
we should refer the matter t& the Franchise Committee by putting 
in some statement of that sort, and indicating quite plainly what 
our views were on the general principle. I shoul. like to propose 
that, if that would meet with the approval of the Committee. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husa: | should like to say 
something about the value of the vote to those people who are 
not sufficiently advanced. Therefore my contention is that there 
should be a sliding scale for the enfranchisement of women, to 
he followed as the years go on, and that we should recommend tn 
this sense to the Expert Franchise Committee. In the case of any 
man who possesses a qualification which entitles him to vote, his 
wife and daughter should not be entitled to vote unless he possesses 
three times that qualification. 


Bequm Shah Nawaz: May I ask vou to include these words : 
“© that the recommendation of the Statutory Commission should be 
taken into consideration as well as the proposal made in this Com- 
mittee by the ladies "’? 
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Chairman: I think it is quite reasonable that the Franchise 
Committee should be asked to take into consideration the report of 
the Simon Commission. : 

Begum Shah Nawaz: One member of the Committee said that 
in the rural classes the condition of women was not so good as 
we have been trying to show that it is. May I point out that 
there are nine million more men than women in my country, 
and that the women is considered to be far more precious in a 
peor man’s house than in a rich man’s house. In one district in 
my Province there is one woman to ten men, and in that district a 
woman is considered more precious than any property, 

Chairman: We will frame a recommendation on the lines of 
this discussion. 

Now we come to the next topic; which is plural voting. I would 
suggest for your consideration that a convenient way to consider 
this matter is, first, to ask. Are any alterations required in the 
qualifications in the existing special constituencies? Secondly, 
should a voter entitled to vote in a special constituency be permitted 
to vote also in a general constituency for which he possesses the 
required qualification? I must add that what we do here will 
be to a certain extent governed by the Minorities Committee, T 
submit this to you for your consideration and approval, 


Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug: The question of the retention of special con- 
stituencies is not a matter for the consideration of this Committee 
at the present stage. In so far as special constituencies are allowed 
to remain, the point of view just suggested by the Chairman ma 
be considered, but I want the Committee to understand that this 
is entirely subject to the condition that the retention of special 
constituencies is a question to be considered, not by us, but by 
some other sub-Committee. 

Chairman; I do not think we can consider the question of 
special constituencies at all, There is, unfortunately, a consider- 
able overlap in our work. The only useful way to carry on our 
discussion is to assume that the special constituencies as they exist 
to-day are going to continue. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I think we should leave out the first 
of the questions you have suggested and confine our attention to 
the second. We may take it for granted that there should he 
special constituencies, and the question is under what conditions 
should a man allowed to vote in such constituencies. 


Chairman: May I take it that the Committee js agreeable to 


Sir P. C. Mitter: I find considerable difficulty in giving my 
considered judgment on this point unless I know what the special 
constituencies are going to be. Take the constituencies formed by 
Chambers of Commerce and the like. Tn my Province there ae 
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five special British seats on the local Legislative Council. When 
we know what the special constituencies will be the matter ought 
not to be very difficult, but at present theer are many special con- 
stituencies of the kind. I suggest that this gub-heading should be 
referred as a special point to the relevant sub-Committee. 


Chairman: Is it the feeling of the Committee that we should 
not deal with either of these matters, because, just as we cannot 
usefully consider what the franchise for a special constituency 
should be unless we know what the constituency itself is going 
to be, so also we cannot usefull consider whether there should be 
plural voting unless we know all the circumstances, the nature of 
the special constituency, and the nature of the voting in that 
constituency? Is it the view of the Committee that the Expert 
Franchise Committee is the body which should take this into 
consideration ? 

_ Mr. Jadhav: May I point out that at present plural voting 1s 
allowed. A man may have a vote, for example, in a university 
constituency and also in a peneral constituency on 4 property 
qualification, Again, a man may have a vote by virtue of his 
membership of the Mill-owners’ Association, or in these other 
special constituencies in Bombay. I do not think there is any 
harm in allowing plural voting under such circumstances, but a 
man ought not to have different votes for the same sort of qualifi- 
cation— say for holding property in two places. Also, if an 
educational qualification is added, a man ought not to have a 
vote far property as well as education. 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: A good deal of material 
appears in the memorandum submitted to the Simon Commission 
by the Government of India which shows that a considerable 
volume of opinion exists with regard to the representation of 
various special constituencies. For example, in regard to trade 
sad commerce, several proposals have been put forward referring 
to special constituencies. Again, as regards the landlords, the 
Simon Commission proposed that the landlords’ constituencies in 
the Provinces and Legislative Assembly should be abolished. 
Either this Committee or the other Committee will have to decide © 
whether the landlords’ constituencies should be retained. 


Chairman: We cannot decide it. The difficulty is as to 
whether the special constituencies should be retained or not, and 
that is plainly not a matter for this Committee. When it has 
been decided whether the special constituencies should be retained 
—that being a matter for the Minorities Committee—the question 
as to what the franchise should be would be a matter for this 
Committee. Is it not the most business-like thing to say that we 
decline to discuss the matter, hut we send it to the Expert Franchise 
Committee who will be able to deal with the whole of the question ? 
In any event we could only deal with half of it. 


Mr. Chintamani: But, Sir, it should not be impossible for us 
to make a general recommendation that, as far as possible, plural 


— should he avoided, as it is undesirable, Sometimes it is 
possible for a man to have five or six votes in different con- 
stituencies. I think jt is undesirable that one person should have 
“0 Many votes. At the present moment person who could be 
voter In two general constituencies has to make a choice between 
the two. In the same manner the Government could see that 
one name did not occur in more than one special constituency, We 
do not, of course, know what will he the character of the special 
constituencies of the future, but subject to that, I think it is up 
to us to make a recommendation to the Expert Franchise Committee 
in general terms against the principle of plural voting. 


Sir PC. Mitter - When we are in better Possession of the facts 
we can deal with it more effectively. I do not want this question 
to be ruled out. All I ask is that it should be considered in some 
other place where the facts will be forthcoming, 


Chairman: Does the Committee as a whole agree to this course, 
subject to the point made by Mr. Chintamani? Are we agreed 
that this matter should he passed on to the expert Franchise Com- 
mittee with a recommendation against plural voting? The real 
question is whether we ought or ought not to add any recommenda- 
tion in that sense. J feel that it is very difficult for us to make 
any recommendation at al] unless we go into the whole of the 
facts, and, on the other hand, it is very difficult for us to fo into 
the whole of the facts because half of them are outside the terms 
of our reference to deal with. Therefore I think we had better 
pass this matter over quite generally, 


Mr, Chintamani: But I should like you to include in your 
report a statement that several members of this sub-Committee are 
of opinion that plural voting should be as far 48 possible dis- 
couraged, 


Str C. Jehangir: In some constituencies plural voting may be 
advisable, and if Mr. Chintamani presses his point, I think it 
should also be stated that some members of the sub-Committee are 
in favour of plural voting under certain circumstances, 


Chairman: Shall we say that we have not gone into the question 
of the franchise for the. special constituencies. as the question as 
to what special constituencies remain is not one for us? We rec- 
ommend that the Expert Franchise Committee should take the 
matter im hand, and make such arrangements as ire necessary for 
the special constituencies that remain. With revard to plural 
voting, some of our members have expressed the view that so far 
as practicable this should he abolished; others that it should 
remain, but without a full knowledge of the facts we think it 
not advisable to attempt any recommendation 


Chairman : Following my usual practice, I will read out to 
you @ very rough summary I have put down as the result of our 
deliberations on these questions, coming under No. 2 of the Heads 
of Discussion, the general hasis af franchise, On (1), ** Assuming 
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that age is not to be the only qualification, should there be (a) 
a property qualification “’ and so on, I have said this: 


‘This sub-Committee consider that there should be a pro- 
perty qualification for the franchise, and that in this connexion 
the word ‘ property.’ should be understood in its widest sense 
as including not only the ownership of landed property but 
also the occupation of landed property or house property or 
the receipt of Income or wages, whether in cash or kind.” 

Qn (6) I say: 

“This sub-Committee are of opinion that the Franchise 
Commission should consider the possibility of framing a suit- 
able educational qualification as an additional qualification for 
the franchise, bearing in mind the idea enunciated under 
heading 2 (1).”’ 

That is the heading we have already dealt with. 
Qn (c) I say: 

‘This sub-Committee agree that the Franchise Commission 
should retain the existing military service qualification and 
consider its extension so as to include service in the Auxiliary 
and Territorial Forces.” 

Qm (iii) I say: 

‘This sub-Committee observe that under the existing 
franchise the number of women voters is infinitesimal as com- 
pared with that of men. No system of franchise can be con- 
sidered as satisfactory or as likely to lead to good government 


where such a great disparity exists between the two sexes. 
We do not think the recommendations we have already made 
will reduce this disparity, nor do we think that they provide 
sufficiently for the enfranchisement of women. We, there- 
fore, agree that special qualifications should be prescribed for 
women, but we feel that in this sub-Committee we have not 
sufficient knowledge of the facts of the situation to qualify us 
in attempting to formulate these special qualifications. We 
therefore recommend that the Franchise Commission should 
devote special attention to this question in the light of all the 
evidence available, including the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission and the suggestion made in this sub- 
Committee that the age limit mentioned in the proposals of 
the Statutory Commission should be altered from 25 to 21.” 


On (iv) I say: 
‘This sub-Committee are of opinion that the franchise 
qualifications for special constituencies are inseparably bound 


up with the nature of those constituencies. We are not em- 
wered to consider that point, nor are we 1m possession of 


information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. 
These questions require examination by a competent body. 
So far as the franchise aspect has been discussed in this sub- 


Committee, a division of opinion has shown itself as to the 
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desirability of permitting a voter qualified in both a general 
and a special constituency to vote in both,’’ 


I shall, of course, circulate this, and we shall have to have 
a ie to consider these things, but I think that fairly sum- 
marises the conclusions at which we have arrived. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is one point which I should like 
to mention. You refer in that report to No. 2 (i). I understand 
by that that you are alluding to the principle which has been 
enunciated whereby the Pranchiss Commission should be asked so 
to adjust the franchise that the different communities will be 
represented on the electoral roll in proportion to their population. 

Chairman: Yes, 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I think that is an impracticable and 
impossible suggestion to make, if I may say so, and I reserve to 
myself the right to raise this point when the report is under 
discussion at the final stage. 


Chairman: Certainly. Everybody reserves his right to bring 
these points up again, 


Sardar Sampuran Singh: I wish to associate myself with what 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir has said. 


Lieut.Colonel Gidney: My objection is the same as Sir 


Cowasji’s. 

Chairman: We now come to No. 3. We have really dealt 
with the first point: ‘‘ Detailed franchise qualifications. It will 
‘shales | be left to a Franchise Committee or Committees ’’—we 

ave now called it a Franchise Commission— to define the exact 
qualifications necessary to bring about the result desired under 1 
in accordance with the principles recommended under 2,”” Then: 
"Are there in the opinion of the sub-Committes any other con- 
siderations which it is particularly desirable that the Franchise 


Committee should bear in mind? 

‘One occurs to me; that is to say the question of rural con- 
stituencies, There is a danger we have been told, of the over- 
representation of urban opinion and the under-representation of 
rural opinion. That may be a matter which you may think the 
expert Franchise Committee should bear in mind, and it has been 

rgested to me also that disqualification is a topic which ought 
to be considered. There may he others, but those two will certainly 
be in order here. ; ~ 

Dr. Ambedkar: The residential ualification migh 1- 
sane , q 0 ight be con 


Chairman: That might be considered also, 


Mr, Chintamani: Are you speaking only in respect of tha 
franchise? : | 


Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Chintamani: There are two franchises, for urban and rural. 
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A Member: In most of the Provinces. 

Mr. Chintamant: What are we to consider? 

Chairman: We can consider only any point as far as it relates 
to franchise. ae 

Mr. Foot: The disparity between urban and rural represent- 
ation P 

Chairman: Certainly, if you consider there is a disparity 
between urban and rural representation, which disparity can be 
surmounted by some adjustment of the franchise, that is a matter 
which we can consider here, If you say, however, that it cannot 
be dealt with in that way but must be considered by some method 
of separate representation, for instance, that does not come within 
our province here at all, of course. 


Mr. Chintamani: I am glad, Sir, you have rendered unneces- 
sary any observations on the quantity of representation of urban 
and rural areas, as being a point beyond the province of this sub- 
Committee. In my opinion there is no relation whatever between 
the franchise and the amount of representation; it concerns the 
number of voters for a particular candidate in an urban area and 
in a rural area, but it does not affect the proportions of urban 
and rural representation in the Legislature. 

As regards the franchise, the nature of the taxes or cesses or 
rates included in urban and rural qualifications is quite different 
not only as between one Province and another but in the same 
Province. Also when rental is taken as one of the qualifications for 
the franchise, the rents paid by poenpisrs of houses in towns are 
naturally enormously more than anything that has to be paid in 
rural areas. A certain difference between the franchise im respect 
of these two areas is inevitable, nor is there, in my opinion, a 
grievance to anybody that that should be so, because, as I have 
said, it does not determine the relative representation of the two. 
Unless it is stated that this sub-Committee will make a representa- 
tion or express an opinion on the relative amounts of representation 
which the urban and rural areas should have, it will not be neces- 
sary for me to say anything more, and I believe that, as has now 
been stated from the Chair, that question will not be considered 

Mr. Foot: There is one question on which I should like to have 
some guidance. When the Southborough Franchise Committee 
went into the question, I understand they made it a deliberate 
matter of policy to make the franchise arrangements such that the 
towns were more largely represented than the country districts. 
A quotation from the Report of the Southborough Committee is 

iven on page 58 of the Report of the Statutory Commission, and 
that quotation is as follows: “‘ The qualifications adopted by us 
will result in enfranchising a substantially higher proportion of 
the urban than of the rural population, a result which we believe 
to be justified by the higher standard of wealth and intelligence in 
the towns.’’ That deliberate policy adopted by the Southborough 
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Franchise Committee has now been in operation for some years, 
and some of us who belong to the British Delegations would like 
guidance and comment on that in the light of the experience of 
the years which have elapsed since effect was given to that policy. 
I see that adverse comment has been made on that policy im 
different quarters, and I should like to know whether our brethren 
from India can tell us if, as a result of ten vears’ experience, that 
policy of the Southborough Franchise Committee has been justified, 
or whether steps ought now to be taken by the new Committee 
which we propose to set up to correct that difference. 

The interest of India, of course, is mainly agricultural; as 
I understand it, nine-tenths of the population of India are directly 
associated with agriculture, and the whole community is dependent 
on the success of agriculture. Lf that is so, I cannot understand 
why we should not make our franchise arrangements such that you 
will call in that great rural element of your country to take its 
full and adequate and commensurate share in the future develop- 
ment of the country’s interests. That is a matter on which I should 
like some guidance from those who can speak with an experience 
which we cannot claim, 

Sir P. C, Mitter: May I ask for guidance on a question of 
procedure. You have told us, Sir, that the question of the sepa- 


ration of rural from urban constituencies is not before us; but in - 


my opinion that is a very important matter, and I expect it will 
come before some sub-Committee. 


Chairman: It is not before us, anyway. 


Sir P. C, Mitter: I should like to bring to your notice the fact 
that that onght to come before some sub-Committee. On the point 
that is actually before us, and with regard to the remarks which 
Mr. Foot has made, I should like to say this. The difficulty is 
rot that the urban voters do not take any intereat; the urban voters 
do take an interest, and if possible the franchise may even be 
lowered as regards the urban voters. They have had 50 years’ 
experience of municipal elections, and they are better educated 
and soon. One of the difficulties is to get the rural voters to come 
and vote, and lowering the rural franchise will not touch that 
point, which I at any rate believe to be of great importance. The 
difficulty will not be met by lowering the franchise for rural voters, 
but on the other hand that will bring in a class of voter who will 
be more under the influence of the moneylenders, the young men 
or the police. The better representation of rural voters has been 
touched on by the Marquess of Zetland, and his proposal may be 
one way of ensuring such representation. I want to make it clear, 


however, that in my judgment the lowering of the franchise will 


not meet the difficulty to which reference has been made. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: May IT, coming from another Province, 
try to give my own impressions with regard to the matter now 
unler discussion. I have not, of course, any intimate knowledge 
of the working of the franchise qualifications in any Province 


ie al 
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except the Punjab, and all that I wish to submit on this question— 
a question on which I] feel rather strongly—must be taken to be 
confined in its application to the Punjab. 

There is no doubt that the qualifications for the franchise, as 
laid down at present, are uniform for both areas in this sense, that 
wherever an individual possesses one of those qualifications that 
are laid down in the list he comes on to the register no matter 
whether he is actually resident in an urban area or in a rural area. 
But, considering that certain kinds of qualifications—for instance, 
ownership or occupation of immovable property of a certain value— 
may be expected to be found generally only in certain kinds of 
areas, the qualifications laid down readily classify themselves 
into urban qualifications and rural qualifications. 

With regard to my Province, the main rural qualification which 

#would entitle a person to come on to the register is the qualification 
which may be described as the land revenue-paying qualification, 
the qaplinonsicn which belongs to a man owning agricultural land, 
which pays so much sanually in land revenue. It is extremely 
difficult to find in the villages of the Punjab anybody—or at any 
rate people in large numbers—who owns, for instance, houses in the 

village which would qualify him or them as voters; that qualifica- 
tion is mainly an a tkon qualification. On the other hand, this 
ownership of agricultural land is a rural qualification. These are 
the two main qualifications. 

But a difference will at once appear when the two are com- 
pared. In urban areas a person who owns immovable property 
of a certain value obtains a vote, as well as a person who receives 
rent from urban immovable property up to a certain extent—up to 
Its. 8 a month—as well as the person who pays the rent; they all 
become qualified. That is to say, if a room in a house is let by 
“A "’ the owner of the room, to *‘B”, at a rental of Rs. 8 a 
month, both “ A’’ and *B” in the urban area will get a vote. 
Suppose, on the other band, a man owns agricultural land in a 
rural area which pays the nece amount of land revenue— 
Rs. 25 a year in my Province—he alone would qualify in respect 
of that property. 

Mr. Foot: And not the tenant? 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: That is the first distinction which appears 
immediately. A man who has taken land on lease in respect of 
which Rs. 100 a year is being paid as land revenue does not qualify 
in the rural area as a voter, whereas in the urban area the occupa- 
tion of property of Rs. 8 rental value gives a right to go on the 
register, as well as the ownership of that property. 

To make a comparison, property which, in an urban area, would 
bring in a rental of about Rs. 8 a month would be far less in value 
than land in a rural area in respect of which Rs. 25 a year is being 
paid as land revenue; so that, without going into further details, 
it may be taken as established—with regard to the Punjab at 
least—that a much lower qualification in the urban will qualify e 
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man to go on the register than is the case in a rural area. The 
rural qualification for a man to get on the register is a very high 
one, apart altogether from the fact that tenants as such, apart from 
hereditary tenants, are not entitled to go on the register by virtue 
of the occupation of any quantity or area of land. 


This gives us & very disproportionate percentage of rural voters 
to the rural population as compared with the percentage of urban 
voters to the urban population, and that is a matter on which I 
feel rather strongly, because an overwhelming majority of even 
the representatives of my Council feel very strongly that this 
disparity should disappear. It has been said that the distinction 
which the Southborough Committee sought to make, and deli- 
berately sought to sin was justified by the fact that you get 
urban voters going to the polls far more easily than rural voters. 
With all respect to Sir Provash Mitter, I think that is not correct. 
No doubt the proportion of the actual number of votes polled in 
the rural areas is slightly lees as compared with the proportion of 
urban voters going to the polls, but if you examine the conditions, 
if you visualise that every urban voter has got the polling station 
almost at his door, and that all he has got to do is to spare a few 
minutes on the polling day to work over to the polling booth and 
vote, and go back to his work, and that with regard to a rural 
voter he has often got to take a long journey and provide his own 
food and miss his day's work, then this slightly lower proportion 
is negligible, and if it cannot be said that having regard to those 
conditions the rural voter has really shown a greater interest 
in these matters than the urban voter, it can certainly be said that 
lie has shown at least an equal amount of interest. Besides, there 
ig one great consideration, that with regard to this question of 
tenants and occupiers of land in my Province, they come from 
exactly the same class from which the ordinary peasant proprietor 
comes, and there is no reason why a tenant should not be admitted 
to the vate occupying the same amount of land, whereas the land- 
lord who is merely getting the rent of that land should become 
qualified. But apart from these detailed considerations, my solution 
is that the experience of the last ten years has shown that there 
is no reason for maintaining the distinction whereby a munch larger 
number of urban residents should be enfranchised as compared 
with the rural voters, and that this Committee should definitely 
make a recommendation that this disparity should now disappear. 


Of course, T have not ventured upon the question as to what 
should be the qualification for representation of rural areas in the 
Legislatures, for with that we are not here concerned. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: You see, it savs “ Owners or occupancy 
tenants of land *’. 


Mr. Zafrullah Khan: Occupancy tenancy is what I have de- 
scribed ag hereditary tenancy. In my Province, if a man is not 
by birth a statutory tenant, although he is occupying the amount 
of land for 30 years, or if he has occupied it in two generations 
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for 50 years, he will not be able to vote. An occupancy tenant 
is a very artificial definition. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: I should like to say a iew 
words in regard to conditions in Madras. I do not think, speaking 
for myself, that there is any rivalry between the urban and the 
rural areas of the Madras Presidency. Our system is this, that 
each of the districts has got two members; in some. districts they 
have three members, and in some districts they have four members, 
aceording to the size of the. population and the number of voters, 
and generally the towns in those districts vote along with the 
rural voters and return the two or three or four members allotted 
to the district, except in the case of four towns in the Mofussil 
and the City of Madras, which has four representatives; so we have 
eight representatives for the whole Province, representing what we 
call the urban areas, four towns besides Madras City, which has 
got four representatives. As regards the other districts, as I said, 
the towns in those districts vote along with the rural voters, and 
therefore there is no difficulty whatever, so far as I can see, in 
Madras; there is no accentuation of difficulties arising from the 
urban or the rural vote, nor is there any rivalry or jealousy or 
separate interest which each of them represents. As regards the 
exact qualifications in municipal towns, it is the payment of about 
Rs. 3 a year in municipal taxation, which puts a man on the 
register. In rural areas we hold— 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: May I correct you; it is not municipal 
taxation; it is rent. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: I am talking of Madras, 
about which I know something. This is a statement which has 
been prepared in the Secretariat here, and this says, ‘‘ The Ry: 
ment of Rs. 3 a year in municipal taxation ’’ shall be the qualifi- 
cation required by a voter to come on to the register, in those 
towns which have separate representation, separately. But this 
has resulted in this, Some of the towns which return a single 
member have only voters of, say, about 3,000 or 4,000, whereas 
in the rural area the district, the unit is between 40,000 and 
60,000 voters in the whole area. Of course, there is no unit of 
voters. I take it that in this eile for every 60,000 or 60,000 


voters you have a member; is that so 

Chairman: There is nothing laid down. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: No, but it works out that 
way; but our system has not been based upon it; it is a territorial 
unit, and in some of our districts there are 25,000 voters returning 
two. members, in other districts there are 40,000 voters returning 
two members, and in some towns returning one single member, 
the voters are about 3,000 or 4,000—below 10,000. Some of the 
southern towns are more populous than the northern towns, there- 
fore it varies. Thus the system in this question of urban versus 
fural has not made any headway in Madras, so I do not think, 
Sir, that so far as Madras is concerned (I think I am éafe in 
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saying this), there is any need to differentiate the urban voter. A 
man living in the town has some property in the district; he has 
some land which empowers him to come on the register; he 
pene) has a house. One or other of the qualifications brings 
him on the register. | 

Mr. Foot: But you told us that you do not consider that there 
should be any continuing disparity between the rural and the 
urban population. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao; I do not understand what 
you mean by disparity, The urban voter gets on to the register 
In consequence of his paying Rs. 3 municipal taxation. The 
rural voter generally holds a piece of land on which he pays 
a rent, the rental value being fixed. So I cannot understand the 


‘ use of the word “ disparity ’’ between the one and the other, 


As regards the number of voters, as I have already said, the 
number of voters in the towns is much smaller than the number of 
voters in the district, which is our territorial area. The proportion 
is very much larger in the rural areas, 
Chairman: What the Simon Commission said was this. In 
perageepe 106 of their Report they dealt with this question of the 
anchise and the setting up of the new Franchise Committee and 
they said this: ‘‘ The Franchise Committee would be directed to 
consult the provincial Governments before determining what modi- 
fications in voting qualifications should be made for this purpose, 
and would be required, in drawing up its scheme, to have due 
regard to the respective claims of rural and urban areas,"’ 


Mr. Foot: Would you read from the (iovernment of India 
Despatch, on the same point, at the top of the page, 24. 


Chairman: The Government of India Despatch says, on page 
24: “In more than one province the Committee may find that 
some readjustment is necessary of the present representation re- 
spectively of urban and rural areas and we attach great importance 
to securing genuine and effective representation of rural interests.” 
That is probably quantum; but in that he is referring this to the 
Franchise Committee, he is dealing with the franchise. 

Mr. Chintamani: I am not so sure, Sir, if you read it again. 
That also partly refers to representation. | 
_ Chairman: The paragraph in the Simon Commission Report 
is headed ‘* Our own Proposals for Extension’, This is plainly 
the franchise, 

Mr, Foot: And the Government of India Report turned on the 
franchise. 

Chairman: We obviously cannot do anything more than make 
a recommendation. Do you think that we might recommend that 
this Committee, the Franchise Committee, or the xpert 
Committee, or whatever you call it, should so adjust the franchise 
qualification as to remove, in those areas where it exists, any 
marked disparity between the proportion of urban voters to the 
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rural voters enfranchised? What I mean to say is, the disparity 
existing between the proportion of urban voters to the urban popu- 
lation, and the proportion of rural voters to the rural population, 
and where in any area you find there is a marked disparity between 
the two, then the Expert Franchise Committee should consider so 
adjusting the franchise as to remove that disparity. 


Str PLC. Mitter': That is not exactly the point, I think, Sir, 
but my impression is—I speak subject to further examination— 
that in many urban areas it compares unfavourably with regard 
to population and area, and in other places vice versa. I only 
draw your attention to this: Would you put it in a wider form, 
ig aoe you put it as an implication that in the rural areas it ia 

Chairman: We will put it in the wider form if you hke; try 
to get the two proportions alike. Then on those lines, Sir Cowasji, 
would that snit you? 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir; T do not think that is quite the point, if 
I may say so. The point 1s not whether the number of voters 
between the urban and rural areas are fairly divided, but whether 
the number of representatives on the Council are fairly divided, 


Mr, Zafrullah Khan: That is quantum. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: That is quantum, perhaps, but if you 
do not go into knantum, then I am afraid yon will find that the 
franchise works very fairly as it is. It is the quantum that may 
be unfair, and if we cannot refer to that here and cannot criticise 
it or make suggestions, naturally we do not get to the root of the 
question: that is the tronble. Then another point is residential 
qualification, which is a very main issne. Tt is the main. issue. 
Ts it neeessary to reside in a constituency to become its member? 
That is another very important point. 

Chairman: That is a separate point. Let us diseuss it sepa- 
rately if we may. Wilk not this suggestion meet you? We are 
only dealing with the question of franchise here, Mr, Zafrullah 
Klinn bas given ts one illustration, as I followed it, of a case in 
which an urban tenancy or an urban letting produces two votes, 
whereas a somewhat similar affair in the rural area produces one. 
That is the sort of thing which the Franchise Committee ought to 
bear in mind in order to adjust, so far as it 1s possible, the disparity 
that exists, if it exists in any area, as between rural and urban 
or as between urban and rnoral. That is the point. Cannot we 
simply make a recommendation on those lines? 

Now the next point conoerns the residential point which Sir 
Cowas}i mentioned. ! 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir: The point is that in some provinces the 
voter living in one constituency can he returned as a member for 
another constituency, In other provinces that is not allowed, In 
Bombay it is not allowed. 

Mr. 8. B. Tambe; Rombay, Central Provinces and the Punjab. 
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Chairman: I am following you, but you are going to tell me 
whether this is a question of franchise. The question as to whether 
you cun have a ecarpet-hagger Member of Parliament, for instance, 
is obviosuly not a question of franchise. It is obviously outside the 
terma of reference of this Committee, 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Yes, Sir, T quite see that, but may I 
point out that it is very important when it comes to representing 
the people. | 

Chairman: We must have another Committee, Sir Cowasji. 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In Bombay it is a rule that in the rural 
aren a man may possess landed property even beyond the standard 
laid down to qualify for a vote, but if he does not reside im the 
constituency, he is not on the register. A residence qualification 
for a voter is required there. 


Chairman: That is a perfectly good point here. The question 
of a qualification for a voter is quite all right; the question of a 
qualification for a representative is a different question altogether. 
We can have no discussion as to the residential qualification for 
a representative here, but we can have any diseussion you like 
as to the residential qualification of a voter, 


Mr. B. V. Jadhar: T propose, Sir, that that restriction should 
be done away with, and that the possession of property should 
entitle him to vote. 

Rao Rahadur Srinivasan: Property or any qualification? 

Mr. BR. V. Jadhav: Yes, property or any qualification. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Do T understand that the suggestion 
made by Mr. Jadhay is that a man who holds land, and under 
ordinary circumstances would get a vote, also owns property im 
a town and could also get a vote in that town—that he should he 
allowed to vote? ITs that what you mean? 


Chairman: No; as T understand Mr. Jadhav’s point it is this. 
He says the other special point that ought to he corrected is this. 
Among other things, 2 man who would otherwise have a vote loses 
it hy reason of being an absentee, and he wants us to direct the 
Franchise Committee that a man ought not to lose a vote which 
he otherwise would have merely hecause he does not happen to 
reside in the place where that vote would be. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: But he has a vote somewhere else. | 

Chairman: Whether he has a vote somewhere else or not is 
not this point at all, as I understand it. Your pomt does not 
depend on that, does it, Mr. Jadhav? 

Mr. RB. V. Jadhav: No, not at all. 

Chairman: Tt ia simply the question of the absentee vote, as 
we call it here. | 
Sir Cowasji Tehangir; Toes he exercise his option as to where 
he should vote? | 
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Charman; He can vote in either of the two places. 

Sir Cowasji Jchangir; That is as it is in India now. 

Chairman: No, I think not. In Bombay you cannot have an 
out-voter, and a man cannot be put on the register unless he lives 
in the constituency. It must be a residential qualification. The 
proposal is that we should direct the expert Franchise Committee 
that that requirement ought to be done away with. Has anybody 
pot any view to the contrary?—That seems to be carried 
unanimously. 

Now there is the question of disqualifications, which somebody 
wanted to raise. 

Mr. Basu: As regards the question of disqualification, one of 
the questions of disqualification under the law and practice as they 
prevail now, is that persons who have been convicted by a criminal 
court and have undergone imprisonment for a period of six months 
or over should be disqualified from being on the voters’ list or 
from being elected as a representative. 

Chairman; For five years. The disqualification lasts five years. 
_ ifr, Basu: Yes. Having regard to the fact that during the 
last few years the number of persons in gaol for offences which may 
ordinarily be classed as political offences, and a great many of 
whom, both men and women, are persons who are almost necessary 
in their respective localities for social service and general public 
work, there should be a recommendation that persons who have not 
been convicted of any offence indicating moral turpitude should 
not be disqualified from either being placed on the register or being 
elected to the legislature. Otherwise we debar a very large num- 
ber of social workers from associating in the work of the legislature, 
and it will be a great handicap in a province to start work 
without them. 

Mr. Joshi: What is the proposal? 

Mr. Basu: The proposal is that the disqualification in the 
general terms in which it stands now should be done away with, 
and that only offences which indicate moral turpitude should be 
a disqualification. | 

Lord Zetland: Might I ask—I am not quite clear—who will 
decide whether the offence involves moral turpitude or not? 

Mr. Basu: In the Indian Penal Code the offences are so clearly 
defined that a list could be made by the Expert Franchise Com- 
mittee indicating which particular offences should be regarded as 
carrying disqualification. 

sir P. C. Mitter: Let us suppose a patriot goes to a village 
and purchases a oe of cloth in face of a political boycott. He 
is techuically guilty of the same offence as another man who goes 
there to commit a burglary. The matter is not as simple as 
Mr, Basu thinks. I am quite willing to adopt the phrase he has 
used, ‘‘ Moral turpitude *’, but I have not sleasty before me the 
several sub-sections of the rule relating to such offences, If a 
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man committed some offence with «a particular object, T might even 
go further, but Tam not able to po to the extent of saying that a 
man who commits murder, whatever his object may have been, 
should not be disqualified. A man who commits a technical offence 
in furtherance of a political movement certainly stunds on a 
different footing from a moral criminal, 

Mr. Joshi: Tf Mr. Basu will propose that all people who have 
heen convicted and have undergone imprisonment for a certuin 
period should not be disqualified, [ om willing to support lim. 
A lian Ly hive done something Won, but he has paid thie 
penalty, and he should not be penalised again. Ii we bring im 
the phrase ** moral turpitude “’, we are landing ourselves in great 
difficulty, This principle of moral turpitude will not do, but if 
we accept the principle that a man who paid the penalty for his 
offence, whatever it is, should not be penalised again, [ am in full 
agreement. 

Chatrman: “* Moral turpitude , I agree, is very difficult to 
define. At present the rule is this, that if a man is sent to prison 
for a term exceeding six months he loses his right to vote for five 
years, yet there is a dispensing power, and the local government 
can consider each case on its merits and decide whether or not 
that rule shall be enforced, 

Mr. Jadhav: 1 know that the rule has been relaxed in many 
cases, and the people to whom it would apply have been allowed 
to stand for election. 

Chairman; I have before me the Electoral Rules, and they 
state that if any person is convicted of an offence under Chapter TX 
(A) of the Indian Penal Code punishable with imprisonment for 
a term exceeding six months, or ts, after enquiry by the Commis- 
sioners for the time being, reported as guilty of a corrupt practice 
as specified in certain schedules, his name, if on the Electoral 
Roll, shall be removed therefrom, and shall not be registered 
therein for a period of five years from the date of the conviction 
or of the report as the case may be: or, if not on the Electoral Roll, 
shall not be so registered for a like period. But it is added, 
provided that the local government may direct that the name 
of any person to whom this sub-Rule applies shall be registered 
on the Electoral Roll. That is the existing provision, 

Mr. Tambe: That relates to the election. There is another 
rule. Chapter TX (A) is a new Chapter which has been added. 

Sir C, Jehangir: This dispensing power on the part of the 
local government 1s at work every day. 

Chairman; It seems to be extraordinarily difficult to lay down 
any general rule. [i must be a matter of discretion in each case, 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Kao: To give diseretion to local 
Lovernments, and to direct persons who have been convicted to 
apply to them, really places the Government in a very awkward 
position. T would like to have a rule which would operate without 
any discretion being exercised by the local Governments. 
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Sir C, Setalvad: You would have ‘no disqualification though 
the man may have committed any offence? . 


_ fhwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: 1 do not say that. But 
in certain offences a man is disqualified automatically, 


_ Mr, Chintament; I strongly support the plea against the vest- 
ing Of discretion in this matter in the local Governments. The 
last speaker has put it with characteristic moderation: It is 
heyond question that occasionally such discretion is apt to be 
exercise, owing to one circumstance or another, in a manner pre- 
jucieral to the individual concerned. I may be a little more 
positive and state with confidence based upon knowledge of events 
im the part of the country from which I come that the vesting of 
this discretion in local Governments has led to the misuse of such 
discretion, It may have been done with the best intentions, but 
it has unquestionably created the impression that men of a certain 
political persuasion can easily get their disqualitication removed, 
whereas others whose activities may be embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment for the time being cannot do so. If we were sitting as a 
private body 1 could state concrete cases and furnish the justifies- 
tion for this popular impression. J agree with Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad that you cannot say there should be no disqualification 
whatever, but 1t should not be at the discretion of the local Govern- 
ments, it should be something more precisely definable and not 
at the mercy of any Executive. You, Sir, have expressed a diffi- 
culty with regard to the phrase “ moral turpitude’. I am not 
rope to put my opinion ainst yours, but I would humbly 
sugpest this: in the criminal law offences are divided into various 
catepories, against the person, against property, against public 
security, against the State, and so on. It can be seen that various 
categories of these offences do definitely involve moral turpitude. 
It is chiefly when we are dealing with offences against the State 
that the difficulty arises. There one test hus been suggested, and 
in some cases applied, in recent political agitations in my country, 
It has been considered whether a man’s offence against the State 
has involved some physical violence or has been limited merely to 
speech. If the former a graver view is taken. If a man did 
not more than make a speech which was held by our judicial 
tribunals to be seditious and nothing more, his case stands on a 
different footing in respect to moral turpitude than that of the 
man who has committed violence against persons or property. It 
is for the Franchise Committee to go a little more into detail and 
make a recommendation which would remove the matter from the 
discretion of the local Governments and define the categories where 
disqualifications should remain and where they should he removed. 
Tt will suffice for my purposes if this Committee will recommend 
that the subject be considered in greater det.il by the Expert 
Franchise Committee with a view to the avoidance of unnecessary 
hardship, and at the same time to the avoidance of the use of 
discretionary power by the local Governments. 


Task whether in the British 
Parliament there is any rule disqualifving a subject from bemg 
on the electoral rolls or from sitting in Parliament if he has been 
imprisoned ? | 

Chairman: The only disqualification relates, I believe, to 
lunatics and Peers. 
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Lieut.Colonel Gidney : I would suggest for the consideration of 
ihis Committee, that it is not right for a man to be punished twice 
for the same offence. Tf he has been adequately punished by law, 
why should he, while continuing to enjoy other rights of citizen- 
ship and social rights, be debarred from voting in an election or 
from taking his seat on the Council? 

Sir Phiroze Sethna: I would suggest that the period which 
under the present rules is five years, should be reduced to three 
years. 

Mr, Tambe: I think you will find that a voter is not disqualified 
en account of a conviction; the law is that a person who has been 
convicted cannot stand as a candidate, though he may be a voter. 


Mr. Zajrullah Khan: I agree with Colonel Gidney that, after 
all, the franchise law is not a law for the reformation of criminals. 
Moreover, if the disqualification is to disappear after a certain 
time, I do not see why it should exist at all. One does not expect 
that people after they have come out of gaol will be deterred from 
further crime by the fact that they cannot get on the electoral 
register for five years. On the other hand, there may be some 
logic in saying that a conviction in respect to an offence in an 
election shall carry with it the added penalty that such a person 
shall be disqualified for a certain period. In other offences my 
submission is that they should not be regarded as involving dis- 
qualification, not even the offence of murder. If a man is guilty 
of murder let him be hanged. The magistrate will never be 
influenced in the way of lighter punishment because he thinks that 
the poor man is going to suffer a political penalty, And again, 
as has been pointed out, when a man comes out of prison he does 
not lose any of his other privileges. 


Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: The difficulty arises in 
the qualification being the same for an elector as for the candidate. 


Mr. Jadhav: A man is not deprived of his vote after he has 
been convicted, but he is not allowed to stand as a candidate for 
the Legislative Council for a period of five years. I do not think, 
Sir, that that rule should stand. 


Chairman: That does not concern us. 


I have now in my hands a copy of the Penal Code, Chapter 
IX (a) relates only to offences in regard to elections, That rather 
meets Mr. Zafrullah Khan’s point. There is some logic in saying 
that if a man commit some offence relating to an election, he shall 
for u time lose his vote. That is the only rule, so far as I can 
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see. Otherwise I do not think there is much substance in the 
point, j 

The other disqualification does not concern us in this sub- 
Committee, and now we know that this merely relates to electoral 
offences it seems to me there is very little substance in this dis- 
cussion, and 7 think we might pass from it. 


Mr. Tambe: There is one small disqualification T should like to 


mention. A subject of an Indian State living in British India 
cannot vote at present. 


Chairman; T do not think we can deal with that. Now we 
come to question 4. The future electorate: “ Should provision for 
future extensions of the franchise be made now or should Provincial 
Legislatures he given complete, or limited, power to alter their 
franchise at any time or after a given number of years Pp?" 

Mr. Shiva Rao: I think Provincial Legislatures should not 
he vested with that power, hecause if that power is given to them 
T do not think they will he anxious to expand the electorate at all. 
On the other hand, I think a definite direction should he riven to 
the Franchise Committee that the franchise should be so framed 
as to be capable of automatic expansion, so that at the end of a 
certain period— say ten years—we shall have universal adult 
suffrage. JT think that definite direction should ho riven to the 

Mr. Basu: I think our experience has been different. Soon 
after the inauguration of the Montagu Reforms, some of Provincial 
Legislatures—nearly all of them, I believe—extended the franchise 
by including women on the electoral roll. They did not misuse 
their power or leave it unused. Therefore, so far as the Provincial 
Legislatures are concerned, I think power should he given to them 
to expand or modify the franchise in any way they deem expedient 
in the light of their experience. 

As regards the Central Legislature, they should be given power 
to modify or alter their own electorate. 


Mr. Joshi: With regard to the point raised by Mr. Basu. 7 
do not think he has given sufficient facts to prove that the Legisla- 
tures are really anxious to part with the power from the class 
which at present has it to the class which has not pot it. He said 
the Legislatures have given votes to women, and it is true that 
they have done so, but to women belonging to their own class. 
He does not see the difference. T will give him my experience. 
In Bombay we have a Municipal Corporation and a Provincial 
Council. When the last Council was constituted certain qualifi- 
eations were laid down for voters in Bombay City, such as as a 
man who pays in rent Rs. 10 per month for occupying rooms. 
While such a man was qualified to vote for the Provincial Legis- 
lature, he could not vote in the elections for the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation. The question was raised in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and my friends—some of whom are here—opposed n 
change, and we could not get the Bombay Municipal Corporation 
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to pass a resolution in favour of reducing the qualification and 
bringing it to the level of the qualification necessary for the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Council elections. Our experience im connection 
with the Bombay Municipal Council, theerfore, clearly shows that 
an economic class which holds the power in its hands will not 
easily part with the power in favour of another economic class. 

Tt is therefore much better that an automatic expansion should 
he provided for, and, after all, there are very few here who have 
stated that ultimately power should not he transferred to the 
people generally. Everybody pays lip homage to the ideal of 
universal adult suffrage. If that is so, let us provide for the 
establishment of that principle. The diffienlties are said to be 
difficulties regarding machinery, but if the difficulties in universal 
adult suffrage are due to machinery you can adjust your machinery 
in a fixed period to the needs of the automatic extension of the 
franchise. IT therefore think this sub-Committee should give a 
definite direction that the franchise shall he extended automatically. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: What is to provide for 
this? 


Mr. Joshi: Tt must be provided in the Statute. 


Piwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: The Statute must lay 
down here and now a scheme of automatic extension ? 


Mr. Joshi: Yes, 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: Until adult suffrage is 
reached P 


Mr. Joshi; Yes, The number of voters, it can he provided, 
shall be doubled, trebled, or quadrupled. 


Phwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: The Parliamentary Statute 
would lay down the antomatic expansion ? 

Mr, Joshi: A Parliamentary or any other Statute. 

Mr. Zofrullah Khan: T have no apprehension that if Provincial 
Legislative Councils are vested with the power of extending the 
franchise they will he chary of exercising it. On the other hand, 
T consider the advantage in adopting that method for the extension 
of the franchise is that if we, or even. the expert Franchise Com- 
mittee, proceed to lay down certain stages for the automatic expan 
sion of the franchise, we or they shonld he doing so without the 
light of the experience that will he gained by the working of the 
immetliate extension which we now contemplate. We should have 
to lay down, if we did it now, that the franchise thust he extended 
along certain lines; but if the Provinetal Council are to exercise 
that power, the difference will be that they will he able to do so 
in the light of experience gained of the very large immediate 
extension that all of us contemplate as heing bound to take place. 

Onee that has taken place, T think our experience shows that 
the Provincial Cooneils will not hesitate to extend the franchise 
as for as they think practicable having regard to the conditions 
prevailing in each Province. That will give each Provincial 
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Council an opportunity to consider the circumstances of their own 
particular Province, and, though the advance in some Provinces 
may not be so rapid as in others, and though in some of them it 
may not be along the same lines as in others, if power is left to 
the Councils the advance will be suited to the conditions of each 
Province. We have laid down universal adult franchise as the 
ideal, and so directions can be given that if at any time one 
Province is lagging too far behind in putting into effect the 
principles laid oes: power may be given to the Central Govern- 
ment or to some other authority after a certain number of years 
to see that the percentage of voters is brought up to a certain 
figure. I think, however, that even that power is not necessary, 
for 1 am perfectly confident the Provincia Councils, will be per- 
fectly i 3 to extend the franchise, and it is just for that reason, 
because I differ from Mr. Shiva Rao’s estimate of the willingness 
of Provincial Councils to extend the franchise, that I say power 
should be given to the Provincial Councils, so that in some 
Provinces an immediate advance may be made, far in excess of 
what is practicable in other Provinces; such Provinces should 
not be tied down by any automatic stages which may be fixed now. 


Lieut Colonel Gidney: This sub-Committee has before it the 
recommendations of the Simon Commission, which advocated a 
periodic examination of the situation: if I remember rightly, they 
recommend examination after ten years and another examination 
after 15 years. If we refer to the Government of India Despatch 
on this matter, we find that the Government of India, while ac- 
cepting this point in principle, issues a note of warning. Mr. 
Joshi talks of an automatic expansion, but who is to operate that 
automatic expansion but the Legislature? I submit the Provinejal 
Legislatures should be given sole authority to extend the franchise 
when and how they think necessary and in the licht of the 
experience gained, I do not think we can ask the Franchise Com. 
mission to provide for an extension of the franchise after stated 
periods; I think that should be left entirely to the will and control 
of the Provincial Legislatures. 

Dr. Shaja'at Ahmad Khan: T agree with Colonel Gidney that 
it is not possible to lay down here and now any provision 
embodying the principle of an automatic increase. TI think the 
Provincial Legislatures must have some power to extend the 
franchise, but I am not prepared to vest the Provincial Legis- 
latures with complete powers in the matter. In the first place, I 
think there is a possibility that the ratio of the various communi- 
ties in a Legislature may be disturbed. In the second place, we 
have had experience of the complete power given to the States 
of America, which have heen working for about a century and a 
quarter, and they have abused that power in a number of cases ; 
they have disqualified certain communities. such as the Chinese and 
others, and ‘they have manipulated constituencies, A danger is 
involved, therefore, in giving complete power to the Legislature, 
but I am quite prepared to give limited powers to the Legislature 
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and leave some central authority power to supervise the applica- 
tion of that power if the Provincial Legislatures go wrong. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I think—possibly with the exception of 
one or two of my friends opposite—we are all agreed that the 
Provincial Legislatures should be given the right to reconside: 
the question of the franchise at a future date. One important 
point, however, is when? Should there be a period for experience, 
say of five or ten years, before which no Legislature may consider 
this question? That is one point which we must decide. I think, 
Sir, it would not be right to allow a Legislature to consider this 
important questjon of the franchise within its first or second 
sessions, as otherwise the Legislature may be constantly discussing 
this question, and there will be a feeling of uncertainty throughout 
the first critical period of working these Reforms. Secondly, 
Mr, Joshi has pointed out that he has no confidence in the 
Legislatures with regard to the question of extending the 
franchise. He says they will not be prepared to part with 
their powers, as he calls them. I do not agree with him. I am 
rather apprehensive the other way, that if the Legislature has this 
power it may rush into a broadening of the franchise a little faster 
and a little sooner than may be advisable. Tt is perfectly true the 
Bombay Municipal Corporation refused to accept the widening 
of the franchise, but a widening of the franchise did take place. 
It is this widening of the municipality franchise in the City of 
Bombay, and the results of that widening, which has made me 
and a large number of the people in Bombay apprehensive of the 
results that may accrue from a broadening and widening of the 
franchise, and therefore, although I do not desire to bring before 
a sub-Committee of this sort what is after all an unimportant 
matter, I will satisfy myself by saying that it is those very results 
which have made us apprehensive. It is the very lessons we have 
learned by the instance Mr. Joshi has quoted that make us desire 
to go a little slowly. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
Bombay Legislative Council, elected on this broader franchise, 
will not hestitate to broaden the franchise further if it is reall: 
in the interests of the Province: and, if it is not in the interests 
of the Province, T trust the Bombay Legislative Council will have 
the strength—and I may say the good sense—to refuse to do it. 
Therefore, Sir, I have no hesitation in suggesting that it be left 
to the Council, but with a period of five years or ten years before 
anything can be done. I prefer ten years, but I do not want to 
be dogmatic, and if the majority of the sub-Committee prefer five 
years I will accept that. 


Sardar Ujjal Singh: I do not think it would be desirable to lay 
down that any automatic extension of the franchise must take place 
after a stated period. As a matter of fact, as has already been 
pointed out, we should extend the franchise in the light of the 
experience that will he gained by the present extension. When 
we find that the present extension may be as large as 60) 
or 70 per cent. of the adult male population, we can see 
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that it is a big extension, and we do not know what the experience 
here of the various Provinces may be so far as the present extension 
is concerned. At the same time, I do feel that if complete powers 
are given to the Legislature to resort to extension at any time they 
like they may rush through an extension too soon, and for that 
reason I agree with Sir Cowasji Jehangir that minimum period 
ought to be fixed before which no revision of the franchise qualiti- 
cations decided on by the expert Franchise Committee can take 
place. At the same time I agree with what my friend Dr. Shafa’at 
Ahmad Khan has suggested, namely that this decision of the Pro- 
vincial Legislature should be controlled by the Central Legislature 
or Federal Legislature or whatever it may be, so that the Provin- 
cial Legislature, with the approval of the Federal Legislature, may 
be able to extend the Franchise qualification to the extent that may 
be desirable in the various Provinces. 


Chairman: Let me put to the meeti what Sir Cowasj1 
Jehangir has suggested, as | understand it. I unaerstand his sug- 
poser to be that the matter shall be left to the various Provincial 
Legislatures, which shall have power to decide for themselves what 
extension of the franchise shall be made, but that there ought to 
be some limited period of time before such matters can be con- 
sidered, I feel he is right there, if only for the reason that unless 
you have some limited period of time like that it is not much good 
setting up an expert Franchise Committee at all; they will say 
‘“* What are we wasting our time for?’ 

The suggestion has been made that the period of time should 
be ten years, and, after all, we are embarking on a very substan- 
tial alteration of the franchise now, and ten years is a period of time 
which goes very soon. If we were to say that after ten years the 
matter should be left to the Provincial Legislatures to do what they 
thought proper, would that be the sense of this meeting? 

Mr. Jadhav: T think ten years is too long; let us say seven 
years. 

Mr. Basu: If you say five years it means six, because the life 
of a Legislature is three years. If you make it five years, then, it 
will automatically be ten years, for there will have to be two elec- 
tions on the franchise which is first laid down. 


Chairman: You want two elections; that is the idea? 
A Member : It should be not less than ten years. 


Major Stanley: After ten years it is quite possible that some 
Provinces will decide to go a long way at once, while others may 
not move at all, and the consequence is that in time you may get a 
tremendous disparity between the voting strengths in the different 
Provinces. I do not know whether we ought to give somebody the 
power to institute an enquiry, say after 15 years, into the respec- 
tive qualifications in the various Provinces, with a view to remov- 
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Liewt.Col. Gidney > If during that ten years a community finds 
it is suffering from a serious drawhack or disadvantage, must it go 
on for ten years before it can change things? 1 do not think that 
is Tight. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: You cannot gain experience with less than 
two elections. 

Mr. Jadhav : Would any Legislative Council have the power 
to go back after ten years and restrict the franchise? Some of them 
might wish to do that. 

Chairman: Their powers would be powers of extension, not of 
diminution. 

Dr. Ambedkar : I should like to say a word on this subject, 
without prefudice to the position we have taken all along. It 
seems to me that as compared with the alternatives which have 
been suggested, one by Mr. Joshi that there should be some law 
providing for automatic extension, and the other, the main pro- 
pe that the matter should he left to the sweet will of the Legis- 
latures, the recommendations made by the Simon Conimission seem 
to me to be better and to be more readily acceptable irom my Poimt 
of view. It might be much better, as I say, to have some authonty 
which will investigate at the end of a definite period exactly what 
has been the raat of the working of the franchise up to that 
pore That body will be able to see what disparity there has 
been as between the different provinces. That body will be able 
to see what is the machinery existing at the end of the ten years, 
in order to cope with the elections if the franchise were to be altered, 
and that body, being impartial itself, will be able to deal with the 
rights of the mass of the people much more readily, in a much more 
just and equitable way, than the class-conscioug people who may 
be installed as the result of the limited franchise which we are 
introducing to-day. For these reasons it seems. to me that the 
proposals of the Simon Commission are better than the alternatives. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: Who is to set that up? 

De. Ambedkar ; Just as Parliament in the Act suggested that 
there should be a Public Services Commission, so it could be sug- 
gested that there should he the appointment of a Committee. 

Sir Cowasjt Jehangir: By the Central Government, 

Dr, Ambedkar : Yes. 


Chairman: I think I know enough now to draft a Report on 
this subject, but I should like to know what is your view—not that 
we shall here and now recommend that any Expert Franchise Com- 
mittee or any other Committee should be set up after 15 years, say, 
but in view of the possibility that one Province might extend its 
franchise much more generously than another, so that the whole 
thing might get out of step, ought we to contemplate the possi- 
bility of any body being constituted to look into the matter then, 
to try and adjust things, or shall we merely content ourselves with 
leaving things to the Provinces, or ought we to follow Dr. Ambed- 
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kar’s idea of a Committee? We need not say that it has to come 
into being, or when it is to come into being, but that it might func- 
tion if it came into being. 

Mr. Basu; At any period when the Central Government desired 
to appoint a Committee. | 

Chairman : We will not say how it is to be appointed, but what 
do you say about the possibility of appointing such a body ? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: I think the Government 
of India should set up such a body, not that Parliament should set 
up such a body. 

Dr. Ambedkar : What difference does it make? 


Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: We are leaving ee free- 
dom in all these matters. I would like to eliminate par jamentary 
control. I should like to know what the proposal is. [f you say 
that after a number of years it shall be competent for the Govern- 
ment of India to appoint a committee to look into this question in 
the whole of the Provinces, I shall have no objection, but if it is 
a question of Parliament going into this question again in ten 
years, I object to it entirely. Thave no objection to the Commit- 
tee being appointed by which the franchise will be extended, but 
I should like that power vested entirely in the Government of India 
and to be exercised at its discretion whenever there is necessity for 
such a thing within a certain number of years, or after a certain 
number of years. | 

Dr. Ambedkar: How has it any bearing on the functions of this 
sub-Committee whether this Committee is appointed by Parliament 
or by the Government of India? 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao: We are devoluting author- 
ity to India from Parliament, because in 1919 when this question 
came up before the Parliamentary Committee, I and severa: others 
with me contended that there should be devolution of questions like 
this to authorities in India: and because such a step was not taken, 
we are now confronted with the accumulated complaints about 
franchise which are now being investigated, and they could not be 
investigated then because parliamentary permission was required. 
Therefore I suggest that any step taken in that direction should be 
devolution of complete power to the Government of India, to be 
exercised at its discretion to go into the whole question of fran- 
chise in a certain number of years. That is a point upon which L 
really desire to lay some stress. | 


Lord Zetland: My own view would have heen that this is a 
matter which should properly he left to the Provinces, I under- 
stood that most of my friends here came over from India with the 
intention of asking for complete responsible self-government in 
the Provinces, Provincial autonomy—in other words, self-deter- 
mination. Each Province was to he at liberty to work out its own 
salvation, and personally, therefore, I should be content to accept 
the formula put fcrwart by the Chairman; that after a period of 
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ten years it should be open to each Provincial Legislature to take 
what step it considered desirable in the matter of the extension of 
the franchise in its own Province. If that is done I do not myself 
expect that you will find one Province lagging very far bebind 
another. It is possible that you may get a certain amount ot 
difference in the different Provinces, but that will probably be due 
to local circumstances, and therefore will be desirable; but if 1t 15 
the general feeling of the Committee that you ought to have some 
outside authority which should have the bs of stepping in at 
any time and pointing out to any particular Province or to Pro- 
vinces that they are lagging very far behind the others, if you 
want an authority of that kind, then it seems to me that it might 
possibly be done in this way. If a federal court is set up under a 
federal system, you might give the federal government the nght, 
from time to time, to submit the matter to the federal court for 
their consideration. That is, of course, making a lot of assump- 
tions. We do not know whether we are going to have a federal 
court in India, or how it is going to be constituted, but it does 
seem to me that that is a sort of way in which you might bring m 
what might be described as a neutral outside Barty, should it 
at any time be thought desirable to bring in an outside authority 
to advise one or other of the Provinces to go a little faster. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I can well understand that the federal 
government should be charged with the duty of setting up a Com- 
mittee for extending the franchise, but I do not quite follow what 
is meant by representing the matter to the federal court. How 1s 
that to be a matter which will be submitted to the court for deci- 
sion? The federal government can be charged with the duty of 
setting up a body which should go into the question of the extension 
of franchise after a particular period, when a certain Province has 
not acted in a way in which it ought to have acted, but I do not 
quite understand how the federal Lebigaes could submit the 
matter to the federal court to get a decision on this matter. 

Lord Zetland: I brought in the federal court as it seemed to 
me to be a neutral body, but I admit that I have not thought the 
question out. Surely it is a legislative matter. The franchise 18 
extended by legislation. | 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: The setting up of a Commission is a poli- 
tical matter dealing with political rights. | 

Lord Zetland: Tt is done by legislation. After all, in this coun- 
try we have no outside authority to tell us from time to time 
whether we ought to extend our franchise or not. The franchise 
has been extended in this country by Parliament, and I cannot 
myseli see, therefore, why the same process should not work per- 
fectly well in the Provinces of India. 

_ Sardar Ujjal Singh: In that case, then, I can understand this, 
that if a particular legislature does not act properly, then the Cen- 
tral Legislature or the federal eialatare should have the power to 
go into the matter and extend the franchise in a particular Pro- 
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vince and act for them. That I can well understand. Or the Cen- 
tral Government may set up a Commission to go into the question 
of the franchise for a particular Province and then see whether 
adult franchise or an extension of the franchise i not desirable; 
but certainly I do not quite follow how the matter should go to the 
federal court. Either the Central Government should act or the 
Central Legislature should act. 


Chairman: My impression, I am bound to say, is this. I think 
it is very difficult to work the thing really with the federal govern- 
ment intervening. If you have e talerstion: “ea none of us know 
whether you will, but 1f you do have a federation—it is very ditti- 
cult, I think, for the federal government to intervene in such a 
matter. There would be a good deal of jealousy between the fede- 
ral government and the Provincial governments. ‘There always is; 
one always says that the other is over-stepping the limit, and so on. 
It would make for a good deal of bad working if the federal govern- 
ment had the right to legislate for a Province and to say who were 
to be the voters for the Provincial elections of a Province. I think 
you are stirring up trouble for yourselves. But I do not mind; 
and I will gladly give way to the feeling of the Committee, but 
that would be my impression from what I know about federal legis- 
lations—that you are asking for trouble if you do that. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: May I say one word. There is only one 
point on which I have a little hesitation, and that point has been 
alluded to by Dr. Shafa’at. If I may say so, I have no great 
apprehension of one Province going far ahead of another. If it 
does, probably, as Lord Zetland said, it will be most suitable for 
the Province. Therefore you will have differences between the 
Provinces. You cannot help it. In a country like India it is 
impossible to have uniformity, but a legislature may go wrong 
adjusting its franchise with regard to the rights and interests 
minorities, and there I could understand there being some appre- 
hension. It is not a new question, Sir; it is a question that has 
already been brought up before; I am not referring to anything 
new, and all my friends opposite are fully alive to this question 
although it has not been brought up immediately just now to-day. 
A legislature may adjust its franchise so that a minority may be 
deprived of its voting strength. It may happen; and therefore 1 
could quite understand there being some apprehension on that 
point, and therefore if anybody suggested a right of appeal by a 
minority, I could understand it. Beyond that, I think the legis- 
latures may be trusted to do the best thing in their own interests. 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: That would be a question for the 
Minorities Committee. 
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Sir Cowasji Jehangir: There is nothing new in that. These 
points have been considered on many occasions. 

Chairman: Very well, I think we had better leave it to the Pro- 
vinces. Then I will make a report on those lines. 
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Now we come to the last question: “* Should the franchise of 
any directly elected federal or central legislature be the same a3 
that for the provincial legislature, or if not in what way should the 
provincial franchise be modified ‘'? I would point out, 1f | may, 
that this assumes there is to ba a directly elected central or federal 
legislature. Of course, that is a big assumption, but we make that 
assumption for the purpose of answering this question; we do not 
go into it. Now, on that assumption, is your franchise to be the 
same as for the provincial legislature, or if not, in what way should 
the provincial franchise be modified ? 


Mr. Basu: There is another difficulty, and that is whether the 
provincial legislatures or the central legislature are to be bicameral 
or not, and whether the franchise for the two chambers should be 
the same or different. At present in India the two things are the 
Council of State and the havialative Assembly. The Council of 
State franchise 1s different; 1t is actually higher than the franchise 
for the Legislative Assembly, and the franchise for the Provincial 
legislatures is further lowered. My suggestion is that so far as the 
Lower House of the Central Legislature is concerned, and so far as 
the Provincial legislatures are concerned, the franchise should be 
the same. As regards the constitution of the Second Chamber in 
the Centre, that is a complicated question, and unless we have some 
information from the Federal Structure Committee as to what is to 
be the kind of second Chamber that they are likely to recommend, 
it is impossible for us to make any recommendation. 


Sir P. C, Mitter : Generally speaking, | am in favour of direct 
election, but I consider that it is physically impossible unless we 
are prepared to have 2,000 or 1,500 or 2,500 members in our Uen- 
tral Legislature, to have direct election, and to have a real direct 
election where the candidates and the voters will be in touch with 
each other. Therefore, in view of the practical difficulty we must 
have some kind of indirect election, and as that is not the immediate 
question I would continue by saying that I hope that any one who 
recommends direct election would also kindly indicate the fran- 
chise, the number of seats, the number of constituencies and other 
relevant important points. 





Mr. Jadhav : Direct election is an important question, there is 
no doubt. If direct election to the Legislative Assembly is laid 
down, then what should the qualifications of a voter be? At pre- 
sent there is a different ruaiitination for the vote for a member of 
the Legislative Council and the qualification as a voter to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the consequences are also very different. At 
present in the Bombay Deccan, seven districts form one consti- 
ena No, if the same qualification he prescribed for a voter of 
i ae zislative Assembly as for a yoter of the Legislative Council, 

en the number of voters for the Legislative Assembly will be 
enormously large, and the member will find it very difficult to can- 
va suc ery big constituency. For that purpos ate will ibe 
necessary to increase the number of members of the Tegislative 
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Assembly. At present the number of the Legislative Assembly is 
very small, and the Simon Commission recommends that there 
should be, on the whole, or generally, a member for a million of 
population. If that ‘be accepted, and the number of seats is increas- 
ed under that proposal, then I think there would not be much diifi- 
culty in having the same qualification as the qualification for a 
voter to the Legislative Council; but if the number of the Legis- 
lative Assembly is to be much smaller, and therefore each consti- 
tuency is to be bigger, then of course there ought to be a difference 
in qualifications. | | 
Sir Hubert Carr: It seems to me that we ought to be ready to 
make & very pronounced difference between the qualifications for 
voters in an electorate to the Provincial legislature, and to the Cen- 
tralone. We have heard a great deal in the last day or two about 
the rights of the voters, and it has been said that voters should be 
iven a chance to show their worth. Now, when it comes to the 
Central Legislature, I feel rather inclined to the other point of 
view which has been advanced. One view was that it requires a 
responsible electorate in order to have a responsible government, 
and another was that we cannot use the electorate merely as educa- 
tional; it is too expensive. I personally feel that very strongly 
when we get to the Central Pecllaninn The franchise is extremely 
useful to the under dog if he knows how to use it, but if he does 
not, I do not see that using democratic principles is really going 
to help him in the way he hopes. | 


Democracy is much more likely to turn into an ochlocracy—the 
rule of the rabble—if we extend it too far, and make the qualitica- 
tions too low. Tam glad to see the franchise increased in the pro- 
vinees. I want to see it increased in the rural areas. But when it 
comes to electing a Central Legislature on which we hope to place 
reat responsibility for the security and-prosperity of these millions 
in India, I think it is looking at the matter from the wrong stand- 
point if we simply consider the rights and likes of the voter. ‘The 
question is as to the emergence of his duties and his responsibility, 
and until he has proved himself fit to exercise a really intelli- 
gent vote [ hope he will not be allowed to vote in the Centre, in 
other words, that the qualification will be kept up to a level which 
will make it an honour for any man to be on the Central Electorate. 


Lord Zetland: Personally I do not think that direct voting for 
a Central Legislature is possible in a country of the size of India, 
but as we are discussing it on the basis that there is to be a directly 
elected Legislature, it is obvious that the qualification would have 
to be a very restricted one. India is the size of the whole of 
Europe, leaving out Russia. Let us suppose that at some future 
time Europe had to set up some Central Parliament. say in Rome, 
or Paris, or Berlin, would it be regarded as a practical proposition 
that the couple of hundred members of that Central Parhiament 
should be directly elected by adult suffrage by the whole of the 
people of the different countries of Europe. Consider for a moment 
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the size of the existing constituencies which return members to the 
present Legislative Assembly. Take the rural constituencies, of 
which there are, I think, 73. Those constituencies vary in area 
from 6,000 square miles to 62,000 square miles, in some cases with 
@ population into 6 millions. In this country the average 
size of an English country is about 1,000 square miles. The 
county which piace best—Y orkshire—is the largest, with, [ think, 
an area of about 6,000 square miles, that is to say, it is exactly the 
same size as the smallest of the rural constituencies in India for the 
present Legislative Assembly. How many members does York- 
shire send to the House of Commons? I will not complicate the 
matter by bringing in the number of members of boroughs, of 
which there are a large number in Yorkshire, but the county, 1 
believe, sends 26 rural members to Parliament. Compare with 
that the smallest of the constituencies in India returning members 
to the Legislative Assembly, and sending one member only as com- 
pared with the 26 rural members sent by Yorkshire. That gives 
you a Li idea of the absurdity of suggesting that this can be 
regarded in any real meaning of the word as representative govern- 
ment. It is quite obvious that when we get to these much larger 
constituencies, such as a constituency running into over 60,000 
uare miles, a constituency larger than the whole of the British 
sles, with a population scattered all over the countryside in small 
villages, which as often as not have not got a metalled road, and 
are im most cases not within reasonable reach of a railway, the 
problem assumes most formidable dimensions. When we consider 
all these factors, including the further fact that only a few people 
in each village can take advantage of the written word, surely we 
must realise that to give a wide extension to a direct franchise for 
returning members to the Central Legislature really becomes a 
practical impossibility. Therefore I say that, although 1 do not 
for a moment believe that direct election is possible for returning 
members to a Central or Federal Legislature in India, if we are to 
discuss this question on the assumption that there is to be a direct 
electorate, we must make the qualification as restricted as possible, 
in order that the unfortunate member who represents this vast area 
may get into touch with his constituents. 


_Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain: The Federal Legislature 
will be composed of two Houses, although we are not certain as to 
its constitution, IT have no doubt, with all due respect to Lord 
Zetland, that if you want to have authority in the Centre— as has 
been argued so often here and in India—you must have direct 
Tepresentation in the Central Legislature. Unless and until the 
representatives are in direct touch with the electorate, that elec- 
torate will not feel the responsibility which arises only out of such 
direct touch. In the Second House no doubt there might be in- 
soa agen if real authority is desired, direct election in the 

peg ga ee SOUND IB Seay! T have no doubt that the qualifi- 
bate in the case of the Central Legislature should be Lishes than 
im the case of the Provincia] Legislature. The analogy between 
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England and India which Lord Zetland has drawn is not quite com- 
plete nor entirely apt. In this country there are many diverse 
interests which have to be represented in Parliament, and unless 
the constituencies are small, it is impossible for these interests to 
be represented adequately. But in India the rural interests are 
the same, and whether a constituency is of 100 square miles or 
1,000 square miles, does not matter. The interests and questions 
arising in these constituencies are very similar. 


Mr. Zajrullah Khan: It is possible that a scheme might be 
accepted—I do not say it is to be supported—whereby a proportion 
of the representatives might be elected by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils—that is to say, indircetly—and only a proportion 
directly. That would have the effect of further reducing the num- 
ber of directly elected representatives and in that case those con- 
siderations which Lord Zetland has put forward will be further 
emphasised. We must necessarily, by the sheer force of logic and 
of facts, restrict the franchise ualifteation for the Central Legis- 
lature to such an extent that the elections shall be easily practi- 
cable and the machinery of elections shall at no time break down. 
There is one further small factor. As we are contemplating 
universal adult franchise for the Provinces, and make no distinc- 
tion for the Central Legislature, at some point of time we shall 
arrive at universal adult franchise for the Central Legislature. 
This will mean an enormous mass of many millions of voters. 
Consider the task of counting, on a modest estimate 150 million 
| papers, supposing that the elections for the Central and for 
the Provincial Legislatures take place at the same time. That will 
show you how impossible it would be to earry out the double elec- 
tion on the basis of adult franchise. There is no escape from the 
fact that if there ts to be direct election some fairly high qualifi- 
cation will have to be devised. 

Mr. Joshi: I am not speaking with very much hope of convin- 
cing this body, but I think it is my duty, as representing certain 
interests, to state what I feel on this matter. I feel that there 
should be no difficulty in India in introducing adult sufirage for 
the election of the Central Legislature. In the first place, we could 
increase the membership of the Legislature to about 600. ‘Ihere 
are in India 275 districts, and the average area of a district is about 
3,000 square miles, or half the area of Yorkshire. Therefore it 
cannot be said that our constituency will be so large that nothing 
of the kind exists in England. If we have 550 members in the Cen- 
tral Legislature, we shall have an area of constituency for every 
two members of 3,000 square miles. There is no physical impos- 
sibility about forming such constituencies in India, 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: The member is forgetting that York- 
shire has, not one or two, but 26 members. 

Mr. Joshi: We shall have two members for each district. But 
even for provincial legislatures we have got one member for a dis- 
trict, and if we are running elections with one member for one dis- 
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trict we could certainly run elections still more easily with two 
members for each district. I think, therefore, that there is no 
really great difficulty, as made out by some pe be ‘here, in the 
introduction of adult franchise, On the matter o principle, how- 
ever, | am not against the introduction of indirect election wiut 
adult franchise. I do not wish to propound a scheme for indirect 
election, but some system of electora colleges might be set up. 
We can certainly devise a system whereby elections can be made 
ten times easier than they are to-day. We have got to-day, even 
for the Provincial Legislature, one member for each district, and 
with a House of 550 members in the Central Legislature, there 
would be two members for each district. . 

Ser Cowasji Jehangir: Does Mr. Joshi mean that the Ventral! 
Legislature should have 550 members? 

Mr. Joshi: Yes. 

Str Cowasj: Jehangir : And that each district in the whole of 
India should return two members? 

Mr. Joshi: Yes—275 districts. 

Sur Cowasji Jehangir : What about the Indian States? 

Mr. ene They would have one-third ae I think it is 

uite possible. In Europe there are Legislatures with large 
EAE Srey of 600 or 800 which are functioning, and apparently 
functioning efficiently. : 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I do not desire to discuss the merits of 
direct or indirect elections. Much can be said for both sides, and. 
sri a compromise might be arrived at as in other Federations, 
where the Upper House is elected by indirect election and the Lower 
House by direct election. But there is one difficulty with regard 
to the size of the constituencies in a country as large as India. It 
is quite true that if the number of members in the Central Legis- 
lature is increased say to 300, if not to 500, the size of the consti- 
tuencies will be one-third of what it is at present, There are now 
40 territorial constituencies throurhout India. But on account of 
communal representation one member has to cover a larger area 
than would have been the case were it not for such communal repre- 
sentation. For that reason the size of the constituency is very 
much enlarged. In that case unless there is some difference—and 
I should say a great difference—in the qualification for the Provin- 
cial Council and the qualification for the Central Legislature, the 
task of the candidate would become almost impossible im direct 
election. 

What I would suggest is this. You have laid it down in the 
case of the Provincial Legislatures that the franchise jualitication 
shall be so widened as to cover 10 per cent. of the population; that 
5 to say, the existing voting strength in the Provinces. will be. 
trebled. T Suggest that in the case of the Central Legislature also. 
te? existing eed strength should be increased three times, the 
Cc geen? f a a Mications being determined by the expert Franchise 
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Chairman: 1 should like to suggest this for your consideration. 
I do not see how we can really pronounce any opmion on this unless 
si ee know, for instance, what the size of the Central Fede- 
ral Legislature is going to be. If it is going to be a Legislature 
of S00 to 1,000, oo understand ifecaley ne of eer 1s 
practicable; if, on the other hand, it is going to be a Legislature of 
200, another form of franchise becomes necessary. How can we 
make any pronouncement at all when we do not know what the size 
of the Legislature is going to be? Is not this all we can possibly 
usefully “ie to say that the question of the franchise, if there is to 
be a directly elected Federal Chamber, must be related to and 
dependent on the size and composition of that Chamber, and that 
in the absence of any knowledge of what that is and of any right 
to decide what it shall be we cannot usefully make any recommen- 
dations, beyond pointing gut that it seems to us probable that, 
unless that Legislature is going to consist of a very large number 
of people, some definite reduction in the number of persons entitled 
to vote will be essential. 


Lieut.Colonel Gidney: Some higher qualification. 


Chairman : Yes, some higher qualification will be essential. 1 
suggest we leave it vague like that, making it plain that in absence 
of kpowledge of what the Central Chamber is going to be like we 
cannot make more detailed suggestions. 


Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I was told the question of direct or 1n- 
direct elections was being decided by the Federal ewh-Committee. 

_ Afr, Joshi ; Ti indirect election means election by the Provin- 
- cial Legislatures it is one thing, but if it means what I suggested— 
say o hundred voters electing a secondary voter, and so on—it is a 
different thing. I do not know what you mean by indirect election. 

Chairman: We do not know either. It is not for us. 

Mr. Joshi: We speak here of direct and indirect election. In 
my judgment if we have an Assembly which is not elected by the 
Provincial Legislatures we can regard that as being a directly 
elected body. | 

Chairman: You had better leave it to me, perhaps, to make 
some draft report which we can consider at the report stage. 


Dr. Ambedkar: Tt is now evident, at least to myself and some 
of my friends, that we shall have to record a note of dissent from 
certain propositions that will be placed before the sub-Committee. 
Will it be permissible for us to submit to you a note of dissent on 
the various points, which you may be kind enough to append to the 
report, or will you allow us some other method! 


* Chairman: I do not think that up to the present any of the 
sub-Committees have appended minority reports, as it were: I think 
the report of the sub-Committee has been one report, ‘but has indi- 
cated on its face that certain members—naming them if necessary— 
have dissented. 
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Dr. Ambedkar: I should like, with your permission to point 
out one disadvantage which I see in that procedure. If we are not 
allowed to record our minute of dissent, you do not give us an 
opportunity to put our suggestions in a concrete form, which we 
shoyld like to do if we may be allowed to do so. We are allowed 
the negative liberty of saying we donot agree, and that is all, 

Ciatrman: I am not sure we cannot meet you. I think you 
have made your objection quite clear. What you want really is 
adult suffrage, and I think we have got a sentence in to indicate 
that certain members of our sub-Committee—naming them— 
objected to this because they thought the system of adult suffrage 
was the only satisfactory system. That states the point. 


De. Ambedkar : What we should do would depend on the report. 


Chairman : Let us leave the difficulty untilit arises, and then 
see if we cannot meet you. I think we can. 


Sir Hubert Carr: Apart from the danger of overlapping there 
is the danger of something slipping through. I have in mind the 
question of representation. The Provincial sub-Committee has 
already reported without saying anything about representation, 
and here we have discussed suffrage but have not dealt with rapre- 
sentation. The representation of minorities will come before the 
Minorities Committee. 

Begum Shah Nawaz: And of special interests, 

Sir Hubert Carr : But when it comes to this question of urban 
and rural representation, I am not quite sure where that will be 
discussed, 

Mr. Joshi: The composition of the Legislatures. 

Chairman : I will mention that point, if I may, and see what 
had better be done about it. You refer to such questions as the 
size of the Provincial Legislatures? 

Sir Hubert Carr: And the qualifications of the candidates for 
the Provincial Legislatures, 

Sir P. C. Mitter: And whether urban and rural should be 
separated, 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: They are separated already. 

Begum Shah Nawaz : They are in my Province. 

Chairman: I will have a note made of that, Sir Hubert, and 
mention it when we meet again to consider our report on these 
matters. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir: I should like to draw your attention to 
one more point on which enquiry may be made, namely, whether 
the Federal sub-Committee is going to report on direct or indirect 
elections for the Central Legislature, for both Chambers or for one 
Chamber, and what we are expected to do—whether as a franchise 
commiuttee we should give an opinion on what sort of franchise there 
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should be for the Lower House or not. If they are going to do. 
that I would rather not do it here. | 

A Member: That is Heading No. 4 for the Federal sub- 
Committee. 

Sir Cowasyi Jehangir : Then I have nothing further to say. 


(The sub-Committee adjourned at 4-40 p.m.). 


Proceepincs or THe Fourrn Merrine or svs-Commirree No, V1. 
(Francuise) HELD on Ist January, 1931. 


DRAFT REPORT. 


1 s * * 


2 The sub-Committee*met on the 19th, 22nd, and 30th of 
December, 1930 and on the Ist of January, 1951, and have authoris- 
ed me to present this Report. | 

3. In our discussion of the franchise principles we have found 
that they were closely connected with questions which more pro- 
petly concern the composition of the legislatures, the nature of the 
constituencies, and the qualifications for candidates for election. 
These points have not been considered in the sub-Committee as they 
fall outside its terms of reference but we are of opinion that they 
should be examined by a competent body since the efficacy of any 
franchise system depends as much on these points as on the qualiti- 
cations for the franchise. ; 

4. Extension of the Franchise.—While it was generally held 
that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately be attain- 
ed, it was agreed that the basis of the franchise could forthwith be 
broadened and that a large increase was desirable. 

Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this , 
was practicable in present circumstances, and it was realised that 
the sub-Committee had not the necessary material to determine the 
precise limits of the advance. The Statutory Commission suggested 
such an increase in the number of electors as would bring that 
number up to ten pee cent. of the total population. Some of our 
members thought that an increase to twenty-five per cent. of the 
adult population was immediately practicable. 

We recommend that an expert Franchise Commission should be 
spp eee with instructions to provide for the immediate increase 
of thg electorate so as to enfranchise not less than ten per cent. of 
the total population and indeed a larger number—but not more 
than twenty-five per cent. of the total population—if that should, 
on a full investigation, be found practicable and desirable. 

We recommend that, in addition to providing for this increase, 
the Commission should consider the introduction of a scheme by 
which all adults not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped 
together in primary groups of about 20, for the election of one 
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iepresentative member from each group, who- would be entitled to 
vote in the Provincial elections either in the same constituencies as 
the directly qualified voters or in separate constituencies to be form- 
ed for them. | 

(Mr. Joshi, Mr, Shiva Rao, Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
regard these proposals as only ‘* second best‘ and consider that the 
immediate introduction of adult suffrage is both practicable and 
desirable. | 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir P. C. Mitter, and Mr. Basu do not 
assent to the maximum or minimum we have suggested, but desire 
the discretion of the Franchise Commission to be entirely un- 
fettered.). 

5. Uniformity of Qualifications jor the Franchise —We recom- 
mend that in any given area the franchise qualifications should be 
the same for all communities: but we desire that the Franchise 
Commission in making their proposals should bear in mind that the 
ideal system would as nearly as possible give each community a 
voting strength proportional to its numbers and that the Commis- 
sion should so contrive their franchise svstem as to secure this 
result in so far as it may be practicable, 

(Sardar Sampuran Singh dissents from the latter part of this 
conclusion). 

6. Property Qualification. We consider that there should be a 
property qualification for the franchise and that in this connection 
the word “‘ property '’ should be understood in its widest sense as 
including not only the ownership of landed property but also the 
occupation of landed or house property or the receipt of income or 
wages whether in cash or kind, 


7. Educational Qualification.—We are of opinion that the Fran- 
chise Commission should consider the possibility of framing a suit- 
able educational qualification as an additional quahifieation for the 
"franchise, bearing in mind the ideal enunciated at the end of para- 
graph 5. 

S$. Military Service Qualification.—We are agreed that the 
existing Military Service qualification should be retained and we 
recommend that the Franchise Commission should consider the 
extension of this qualification so as to include service in the Auxi- 
liary and Territorial Forces. 


9. Special Franchise Qualification for Women.—We observe 
that under the existing franchise the number of women voters is 
infinitesimal as compared with that of men. No system of fran- 
chise can be considered as satisfactory, or as likely to lead to good 
government where such a great disparity exists hetween voting 
strength of the two sexes. We do not anticipate that the recom- 
mendations we have already made will reduce this disparity, nor 
do we think that they provide sufficiently for the enfranchisement 
of women. We therefore agree that special qualifications should 
be prescribed for women but we feel that there is not sufficient 
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material before us to justify an attempt to formulate these special 
qualifications, We therefore recommend that the Franchise Com- 
mission should devote special attention to this question in the hight 
of all the evidence available including the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission and the suggestion made in this sub-Uom- 
mittee that the age limit mentioned in the proposals of the Statu- 
tory Commission should be lowered from 25 to 21. 

10. Phe Franchise for Special Constituencies—We are of opin- 
ion that the franchise qualifications for special constituencies 
depend essentially on the nature of those constituencies. We are 
not empowered to consider the latter point nor are we in possession 
of information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. 
These questions require examination by a competent body. So far 
as the Franchise aspect has been discussed in this sub-Committee a 
division of opinion has shown itself as to the desirability of per- 
mitting a voter qualified in both a general and a special consti- 
tuency to vote in both. 

ll. Urban and Rural Enfranchisement.—We are of opinion 
that the Franchise Commission should endeavour 60 to adjust the 
franchise qualifications as to remove in those areas where it may 
exist any marked disparity in the operation of the franchise qua liti- 
eations in urban as compared with rural areas, 

12. The Residential Requirement.—We are of opinion that the 
residential qualification for the vote required by the electoral rules 


of certain Provinces should be abolished. 

13. The Future Electorate.—We consider it inadvisable to lay 
down any programme of automatic extensions of the franchise. We 
prefer that it should be left to each Provincial Legislature to extend 
its franchise at its discretion after the lapse of 10 years from the 
date of the introduction of the new Constitutions. 

l4. Franchise for the Central or Federal Legislature.—'The form 
of the Central or Federal Legislature has not yet been decided and 
in these circumstances we find it impossible to offer more than an 
observation of a very general character on a suitable franchise sys- 
tem for any directly elected Chamber that may be constituted. 
Assuming that there is to be some element of direct election it may 
be found practicable to enlarge the existing electorate for the Legis- 
lative Assembly according to the general principles which underlie 
our recommendations for increasing the provincial electorates; and 
in so far as this is practicable we should consider it desirable. The 
danger of an unwieldy electorate is however a real one unless the 
number of representatives to be elected is very large, and in that 
event the elected body would itself become unwieldy. 


DISCUSSION. 
Chairman: We will take this Draft Report section by section, 
Section 1 merely sets out the terms of reference, and the Dele- 
gates. I take it that is agreed. (Agreed to). 


EK. T. ‘¥OU. VT. H 
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Section 2 merely records the dates on which we sat. (Agreed 
to). , 
Are there any objections to paragraph No. a? 


Sir Hubert Carr: I should like, with regard to the words ~ by 
a competent body,”’ to bring in some suggestion like “* by a body 
of this Conference,’ because E feel that the question of the 
qualification of candidates for the legislature is really one of 
principle. 

Chairman: Would this meet your point, Sir Hubert: supposing 
we said “ should be further examined *’ and leave out the words 
“by a competent body ? I do not think it is for us to dictate to 
the Conference, or even suggest to them, what they should do about 
it. It is not within our terms of reference. 

Sir Hubert Carr: Very well. 

Chairman : It is suggested that before the word ** examined ” 
we should put in the word “‘ further’, and leave out the word? 
“by a competent body.”’ Is that agreed to? (Agreed te). 

Are there any remarks on paragraph No. 4f - 

Dr. Ambedkar: 1 beg to move an amendment to paragraph 4,. 
namely, that in the second section, line 2, to add the following 
words after the word ‘* practicable “—‘ with the electoral machin~ 
ery available in present circumstances”. It would then read 
‘Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this 
was practicable with the electoral machinery available in present 
circumstances "’. 

Several Members: There are other grounds. 


Dr. Ambedkar: That is my amendment, I leave it to the 
Chairman as the best judge to sum up the sense of the Committee, 
but the impression that was left upon my mind was that the 
majority of those who opposed universal adult suffrage as being 
practical politics for the immediate future did so mainly upon the 
ground that there was not suflicient electoral machinery in India 
to cope with the situation if everybody was allowed to vote. 


_ Chairman: I do not think myself, Dr. Ambedkar, that that was 
the sole ground on which the matier was put. It was one of the 
main grounds, but in recording the view of the Committee I do not 
think we should limit ourselves to saying that that was the sole 
groene For instance, the difficulty of communications, and the 
lack of facilities for travel, and so on, were also very much stressed. 

Dr. Ambedkar: T would rather like to have it made clear m the 
Report. 

Mr. Joshi : You might put in some such words as ** practical 
electioneering difficulties °’. 

~ nk Jehangir: But there are other objections, 

Mr. Joshi : We are talking of the general majority, and not of 
those people who do not want to vote a peincinls: a 
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Chairman: I think what is already stated meets the point. 
After all, you and Mr. Joshi come in under the note at the end. 

Dr. Ambedkar : I quite see that. Although we stand for the 
ideal, we may have to accept the second best, but we should like 
to have the second best as good as it can possibly be made. I think 
my point ought to be made clear, so that the expert Franchise Com- 
mittee might consider it. 

Chairman: I do not think that would meet the majority of the 
Committee. [ think the majority of the Committee would rather 
feel that the words should not be qualified. Very well. 

Now what about the next sentence beginning ‘‘ We recommend 
that an Expert Franchise Commission a be appointed with 
instructions to provide for the immediate increase of the electorate 
80 as to enfranchise not less than ten per cent. of the total popu- ~ 
lation and indeed a larger number—but not more than twenty-tive 
per cent. of the total population—if that should, on a full investiga- 
tion, be found practicable and desirable '’. 

Dr. Ambedkar: I have an amendment on page 3. Instead of 
the words “ but not ** T should like to have the words “‘ and even " 
substituted. 

Chairman : Many of us felt, and I am one of them, that an 
immediate increase of twenty-five per cent. was straining it some- 
what, and I do not think we should be asked to strain it further. 
Again, you come in under your reservation, Dr, Ambedkar. 

Dr. Ambedkar : My second amendment is to strike out the words 
“*and desirable’. This matter, whatever increase is desirable or 
not, 1s really one which must be decided by this Committee. It 
cannot be decided by the Expert Franchise Commission. ‘That 
Commission is to be appointed to devise ways and means to carry 
into effect the decisions we take. How much increase is desirable 
1s certainly a matter which cannot be left to the competence of the 
new Franchise Commission. From that point of view I think it is 
necessary to drop these words. 

Chatrman : It is very difficult to separate what is practicable 
and what is desirable. ‘* Practicable "' is an elastic word. It may 
be a very difficult thing to achieve or it may be a comparatively 
easy thing to achieve; but it may be possible of achievement and 
therefore you will say it is practicable. In considering the desir- 
ability, you can hardly shut out of your mind the extent to which 
the thing is practicable. The two must come in together to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Dr. Ambedkar: We have decided that in our opinion an exten- 
= which covers twenty-five per cent. of the population is desir- 
able. 

Chairman; You use such an elastic word as “ practicable ’’. 
That is the difficulty I feel. You cannot put the two words in com- 
pletely watertight compartments. What is practicable must react 
on what is desirable, and you use a very elastic word. I think it 
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would be wiser to keep both there. We give a clear view of our 
indication by saying at the very outset that we look forward to 
adult suffrage as an ideal. 

Mr. Joshi: I propose that we should amend this paragraph in 
this way: ‘‘ increase of the electorate so as to enfranchise not less 
than twenty-five per cent '’. You state below that we consider this 
to be the second best. I am prepared to consider my amended pro- 
position as a second best, but not the one which is proposed. 

Chairman: Does that mean that if we put 1¢ in in that way you 
would be prepared to strike out your name from the dissent at the 
end ? 

Mr, Joshi: No. Iam prepared to say that it is a second best. 

Chairman : I think we had better leave it as it is. Is that the 
sense of the Meeting? 


Mr. B. V. Jadhav: In that case the word “‘ adult’ in the 
second section of No. 4—page 2, third line from the bottom—should 
be struck out. 

Chairman: Yes. That word should go out I think. 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: Some people held the view that 1 
should be twenty-five per cent. of the adult population. 

Lord Zetland: If you have “ adult ”’ in one place you must have 
it in the other as well. 

Chairman : We had a discussion on this at the time. There was 
some little confusion. It was made plain that what was meant was 
total population. After saying that the Simon Commission recom- 
mend ten per cent. of the total population, we then record that 
some of our members thought that an increase up to twenty-five 
per cent. of the “* total population "’, it should read, is practicable. 
Over the page we make our recommendation that there should be 
an attempt to enfranchise ten per cent. of the total population, and 
indeed a larger number, but not more than twenty-five per cent. 
of the total population, if that is found practicable and desirable. 
The word clearly should be “total *’. We will accept that 
amendment. 
ss Now what about the paragraph beginning “‘ We recommend 

nat *". 

Raja of Parlakimedi: The idea is to ensure the getting of a 
great percentage of rural people into the Legislature. As such F 
would suggest that they would have a separate constituency of their 
own, and we might say specifically that they should have separate 
constituencies. — 

_ Chairman: We thought we had better leave it quite open, as We 
have done here, because it really is hardly within our purview, 
Mica Speigeeas Ramachandra Rao: It does commit us to the 

‘atement that they may be grouped in the sme constituency, J am 
not prepared to eommit myself to saying now that these people who. 
come in by grouping should come into the same constituency. 
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Chairman: Have you any objection to saying that the Commis- 
sion should consider the introduction of a scheme? That is all 
they are asked to do. We have not had the material or the time 
or the knowledge to look into these things. All I want is some = 
expert body to go into this matter and consider it. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: I have no objection to the Draft but I would 
like it to be added that in my opinion it would defeat the object of 
giving the rural voters more representation if you bring them im 
the same constituency. 

Chairman: You do not mind them considering 1t? 

Sir P. C, Mitter : No, but I want you to add, 1f you will, that 
in the opinion of one member of the Committee it will defeat the 
object. 

Chairman: It does not give any instructions to anybody. ‘This 
does not commit us at all. All we are saying is that some body, to 
be constituted, should consider this question in both aspects. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: Very well, I do not press my point. 

Diwan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao : May I suggest putting in 
the words ‘‘ or in some other suitable manner’’ after the words 
‘in primary groups of about twenty ’’? 

Chairman: I do not mind. 

Mr. Joshi: I have an objection in principle to allowing these 
words to stand “‘ in the same constituencies ’. This really means 
that we are creating a low kind of citizenship for the poorse classes 
of people. I quite understand individuals saying that the poor 
people must wait on account of the difficulties of perfecting our 
electoral machinery, but we are now suggesting that we should 
create electorate machinery by which the poorer people will be 

laced on a lower citizenship right. We are stating that the 
Ecpert Committee may consider that a group of twenty people 
should be practically made equal to one propertied man. I think 
this is absolutely wrong in principle. If a system of indirect elec- 
tion like the one suggested is practicable and good for the poorer 
classes of people, let us recommend a wholesale scheme of indirect 
election for all people. 

But let us not accept the principle as we are accepting it here 
that the citizenship right of the poorer people is lower than that of 
the others. Therefore I propose that these words should be deleted 
‘* in the same constituency”. I do not mind there being two 
separate constituencies. 

Chairman: The point is this. If you do not do this you leave 
these people out altogether. 

Mr, Joshi: I am not against separate constituencies. 

Chairman : Your view is that you ought to have adult suffrage 
at once, and that is recorded, but if you are not going to have adult 
suffrage at once, if you are only going to enfranchise up to 25 per 
cent. of the total population, the question is, are you going to keep 
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the other people altogether out of it, or are you going to consider 
whether there is not some acheme by which those foals who other- 
wise would be out of it could come into it, 


Mr. Joshi: I am ready to have separate constituencies for them. 

Chairman : Should this Commission consider both? We are 
only asking it to consider it. 

Rao Bahadur Dayal Seth; 1 propose instead of the words ** in 
addition to’ the word should be ** while *’, because if you have 
‘in addition to’’ it would mean an increase over and above 29 
per cent. of the maximum. 

Sir ©. Jehangir: I am going to speak on that point in a 
moment, | 

Mr. Shiva Rao: Should not it be clear that this is only during 
a period of transition, till we reach adult franchise? This proposal 
should not be for all time. 

Mr. Foot: We cannot legislate for all time. 


Lord Zetland : I would point out that in another part of our 
report we recommend that after 10 years the Legislative Council 
should be in a position to alter the franchise. 


Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug: So far as the Report is concerned, our assent 
to these proposals was subject to separate electorates being main- 
tained. If that is made clear somewhere in the report I do not 
mind. It makes a difference to me. I do not want to take up the 
time of the Committee, as many viewpoints have been noted, and 
I submit that my viewpoint may be taken note of. 

Mr. Joshi: We should understand how separate electorates 

affect this proposal. 
_ Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq: Then I have to explain. If you broaden the 
franchise and bring in a large number of electors, so far as these 
proposals are concerned there will be greater disparity between 
Muhammadan and non-Muhammadan electors than there is at pre- 
sent, Therefore if there are no separate electorates, many of these 
proposals would have to be reconsidered. I submit that we give 
our assent to the proposals subject to the fact that we assume that 
separate electorates will be maintained, 

Chairman: We had better put in a note of your conditional 
assent, | 

Mr, Fazl-ul-Hug: Tf you will do so. 


_ Chairman : I do not know who else would like to subscribe to 
that note. 

Mr, Zajrullah Khan: We assume that we have in this Commit- 
tee nothing to do with separate electorates. 

Chairman : That is right: still, if anybody desires to record a 


ie eseat or conditional assent I cannot prevent it. We will 
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Rao Bahadur Dayal Seth: I want the word “ while ” instead 
of the words ‘‘in addition to ’’. It should not be “‘ in addition 
to”. That makes a very great difference. 

Chairman : It is difficult to follow this. TI understand that you 
want to do this on page 3, line T: strike out the words “* in addi- 
tion to *’, and put in, what? 

ae Bahadur Dayal Seth: The word ** while.’’ 

Chairman ; “‘ We recommend that, while providing for this 
increase, the Commission should consider ’’, etc. That is how it 
would then read. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: That is quite correct, because in fixing 
the minimum and maximum, by haying the words ‘* in addition 
to "" there will be an increase of about three or four per cent. to the 
limit already fixed. 

Mr. Foot: li I understood the argument that we had in the 
course of the debate it was this. We had many urgent speeches 
on behalf of adult suffrage. That was demurred to by other mem- 
bers of the Committee. Then the Marquess of Zetland said that 
whilst that may be looked upon ae right ideal ultimately, 
another course could be taken that might help to achieve the same 
purpose without committing ourselves to adult suffrage, and he then 
put forward a scheme the purpose of which was as far as possible 
to bring all the people—all the adult population of India—into 
association with their Government, and he in express terms said it 
was put forward with a view to meeting the suggestion made by 
Mr. Joshi and others, which was opposed by some on the other 
side of the room, and if we take out the words “ in addition to *’ 
and substitute the word “‘ while ”, we shall certainly take away a 
good, deal of the preliminary argument upon which Lord Zetland 

sed his ease. 

Chairman; No. 

Rac Bahadur Dayal Seth: No, not as far as I remember. The 
Marquess of Zealand agreed; this was to give an additional quali- 
fication, and then there is the maximum of 25 per cent. | 

Sir C. Jehangir: No, that is not what is here. I find here: 
“Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir P. C. Mitter, and Mr. Basu do not 
assent to the maximum or minimum we have suggested, but desire 
the discretion of the Franchise Commission to be entirely unfetter- 
ed.”’ That would mean that we had no ideas of our own at all, 
and that we left the whole thing to the Franchise Commission to 
be appointed. I do not think that is quite correct, as far as I am 
concerned. I have very definite ideas—— 

Mr. Foot: On a point of order: are we discussing at present 
the amendment? 

Chairman: I think it would be better if you would not mind, 
because the note of dissent really concerns yourself, and we must 
put in whatever you desire to put in. You tell us what you want 
to put m and that goes. So for as the substance of the clause is 
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concerned, may we dispose of this point “ in addition to ’’ first of 
all? I am not sure that I follow the point which is being put. 
May I see that I do? We have previously recommended that 
the franchise extended at any rate up to 10 per cent., and 
if possible up to 25 per cent. of the total population. We recom- 
mend that in addition to those voters directly enfranchised there 
should be a body of voters indirectly enfranchised by this system. 
I take it the point of substituting the word ‘‘ while '’ for the words 
‘in addition to *’ is this, that you want to make it plain that the 
indirect voters are not to be included in your total of 25 per cent. 
Is that it? 7 


Rao Bahadur Dayal Seth: It is not only that. If you are going 
to have this provision here, it means you are going to broaden the 
franchise over and above 25 per cent., and your maximum of 25 per 
eent. does not stand. Therefore you remove that maximum of 
25 per cent. 

Dr. Ambedkar: That is only for those who are directly 
represented. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan: Ii the Committee that is to be set up 
finds that it is both practicable and desirable to go even beyond the 
25 per cent. and they want to make this in addition, I do not 
suppose anybody will have any objection. I do not anticipate that 
this will operate in any shape or form. 

Sardar Ujjal Slingh: We do not want to fix a minimum or 
maximum that is not practicable or desirable. We have limited 
the discussion of the Franchise Committee to be set up to 25 per 
cent., but by putting the words “‘ in addition to "’ we extend that 
limit to the extent of three per cent. 

Sir ©, Jehangir: Much more. 


Sardar Ujjal Singh: It may be more, but to the extent of three 
or four per cent., so we are —eore the limit and going beyond 
what we have already recommended before. If you substitute the 
word “ while’ you will be within the minimum and the maximum, 
but you are giving an opportunity to the Franchise Committee to 
explore this system also whereby all those adult people who are 
not enfranchised otherwise will have an opportunity of exercising 
it. é | 

Ser C. Jehangir; Sir, I was just mentioning the wording of 
this dissent of ours. I am speaking for myself now. 

There are no ideas of our own in wanting to leave ak ge 
to the Commission to be appointed. That is not quite correct. 
would much rather, even at the risk of delaying the pres 
of this Committee for a few minutes—which I have no desire to do 
a oe what I anh Rate Sir, it quite correctly 
expresses my dissent in one way that I do not agree with the 
paragraphs—— | y 

Chairman: Are you on this amendment to insert the words “ in 
addition to ’’ instead of the word “ while ’’? 
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Sir C. Jehangir: No; 1 thought that was finished. 

Chairman: Do let us dispose of this amendment. The amend- 
ment proposed is to strike out the words ‘‘ in addition to’’ and to 
put in the word ‘* while ’’. 

Mr. Jadhav: I oppose; I think it should stand as it is. 

Chatrman: I agree; I think it should stand as it is. 

Hao Bahadur Dayal Seth: Then I have nothing more to say. 

Chairman: We had better take it line by line. Will anybody 
interrupt if they have an amendment to propose: ‘‘ We recom- 
mend that, in addition to providing for this increase, the Com- 
mission should consider the introduction of a scheme by which all 
adults not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped together in 
primary groups of about 20,’’"—then it is proposed to insert ‘ or in 
some other suitable manner ”’, 

Is there any objection? 

—"for the election of one representative member from each 
group, who would be entitled to vote in the Provincial elections 
either in the same constituencies as the directly qualified voters or 
in separate constituencies to be formed for them.’ 

“ (Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr. Ambedkar, and Mr. 
Srinivasan regard these proposals as only ‘ second best ’ and consider 
that the immediate introduction of adult suffrage is both practicable 
and desirable.)’’ 

Dr. Ambedkar: I should like to say that Mr. K. T. Paul was 
also of the same opinion as ourselves. 

Chairman: That will be noted. 

Mr. Joshi; I propose that instead of the words ‘ second best?’ 
the words ** quite inadequate ”’ should be substituted, 

Chairman: That is really a matter for you gentlemen. If you 
prefer those words ‘‘ quite inadequate *’ instead of the words 
“‘ second best,”’ that is a matter for you really, So it will read: 
Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. Srinivasan and 
Mr. K. T. Paul regard these proposals as quite inadequate and 
consider that the immediate introduction of adult suffrage is both 
practicable and desirable,”’ 

Mr. Jadhav: My name also should be added to that list. 

Chairman: A note will be made of that, Then it goes on: 
“Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Sir P. (, Mitter, and Mr. Basu do not 
assent to the maximum or minimum we have suggested, but desire 
the discretion of the Franchise Commission to be entirely unfet- 
tered.’" Obviously that is a matter for them to say what they 
want. 

Sur C. Jehangir: I will speak for myself, It does not quite 
represent my views, because the meaning of this dissent would be 
really that T personally have no views of my own, and was prepared 
to give this Commission that is to be appointed an absolutely free 
hand. Iam not prepared to do that. I am not in agreement with 
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the Parearenne as they have been drafted at present and now 
accepted by this Committee, for two reasons: firstly, I am not in 
favour of extending the franchise to 25 per cent. of the population 
direct straightaway; secondly, the paragraph s ee at the 
initiative of Lord Zetland really amounts to aaalt fanchiee exer- 
cised by an indirect system, That is what it amounts to. There- 
fore the report if clearly understood means that at firat you desire 
to enfranchise 25 per cent. of the population, if desirable and prac- 
ticable, giving them the direct vote. In addition to that you desire 
that all the remaining adults, men and women, should be enfran- 
chised, who should exercise that vote under the indirect system 
of election. That is what this report comes to in short. 

Chairman: I think there is substance in this. This is only a 
niatter for you; You can put in exactly what you like. If you will 
tell us what you want in, we will put it in. Read out the words 
you want. 

Sir C, Jehangir: I may be allowed to explain, because this is 
a most important matter, There is very strong feeling in India, 
and it is impossible to condense it into two or three words because— 

Chairman: I must make this plain. The Committee have 
pane? this matter; we have passed it and we cannot go back to it. 
‘t is only a question of what you want as recording your dissent. 
We will put in anything you like if you will read out to us what 
you want. We cannot re-argue the thing. 





Sir C. Jehangir: I desire to propose another scheme, which is 
this, and I desire to put that in my own name if it is necessary and 
comes to it, if nobody else is there, I desire that there should be 
both a direct and indirect system of election; that for the indirect 
elections 25 per cent. of the population not entitled to the direct 
vote should be enfranchised, who should be the electors of colleges, 
SHE GR i of 50 for each provincial legislature: the electoral colleges 
should elect one member to the Legislature. | 

That means, Sir, that as to the direct elections I would not 
change the franchise at all and allow the remaining 50 per cent. 
of the Legislature to be elected as they are elected to-day under the 
present franchise. It comes to this, that really 25 per cent. of 
the population will exercise the right of voting. 

Under the direct system all those enfranchised at present will 
get a direct vote. Of the remaining adults, men and women, 25 
per cent. of the population will get the vote. By lowering the 
franchise greater numbers will come in. You can let 25 per cent. 
of the population get the vote. They should elect electoral colleges 
eonsistmg of fifty for each seat im the Legislature. I desire to put 
that in as a suggestion from myself rather than say that I will leave 
the whole thing te the Franchise Committee. 

Chairman; 1 feel very great difficulty about this. We did not 
have this mater raised before at the sub-Committee, We cannot 
have a mrmority report. I suggest that the best thing for you to 
say is that you record your dissent from these proposals and consi- 
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der that the matter should be achieved, if at all, by a different 
plan. You could simply leave it in that way, making it plain that 
you do not im any way bind yourself to this. Short of a minority 
report I thmk that that is the best way in which to deal with the 
matter. We do not have mimority reports. 

Sir Cowasyi Jehangir: It will haye to be raised at the Plenary 
Sessions. I do not want to waste the time either of this Committee 
or of the Plenary Sessions. I thought that if I put down these 
seven or eight lines it would save time. 

Chairman: How far would this meet you: “ Sir C. Jehangir 
objects to any increase of the direct electorate ’’? 

Sir C. Jehangir: That will not represent my views. I would 
rather that you put down what you first said. 

Chiarman; “ Sir C. Jehangir records his dissent from these 
proposals, and considers that the basis of the franchise should be 

roadened, if at all, by another plan."’ 

Sir C. Jehangir: Yes; by another system or by another plan. 

Sur . C. Mitter: I would also add that in my opinion the 
franchise should not be broadened unduly until at least two elections 
are over. 

Mfr. Joshi: If you put that in then we are entitled to put in 
what we think. 

Sir P. C, Mitter: I am not putting in any scheme. I am ex- 
pressing my opinion. | 

Chairman: If you will foxpave my saying so there has to be 
certain amount of give and take with re oh to this matter. We 
have all to ale gee another to make this thing go through. I 
should suggest, that if you recorded your agreement with Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, that is what it really amounts to, because the rest are 
really the reasons for your disagreeing with the majority, Is it not 
enough to state: ‘‘ I do disagree’’? ‘You need not go on to state 
why, since that raises a difficulty, and there has to be a good deal 
of give and take. 

Sir P. C. Mutter: I am not so concerned with the reason ag with 
the conclusion. As has been pointed out the conclusion here is 
based on a number of reasons. t am not trying to put in a scheme. 
I quite appreciate that it is objectionable to put in a scheme. We 
are trying to build up a future electoral system. If you think that 
I ought not to insist upon it I will leave it to you, but I mention 
it, and it has been taken down. I feel very strongly upon it and 
it is 80 fundamental, I am not asking anybody to agree with me. 

Chairman: You are a model member of a Committee. You do 
display the real principle of give and take because you leave it to 
me. I should suggest that the point is sufficiently met by your 
recording your agreement with the note of dissent of Sir Cowaaji 
Jehangir. I am very much obliged to you. 

Sir P, C. Mitter: I am satisfied as long as I have mentioned it. 
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Mr. Basu: Speaking from my own experience of electorates, I 
think that a much greater extension is likely to attain the object 
which Sir P. C, Mitter has in view. You want to pacify the people, 
and, after all, the contentment of the people is what is required of 
us. The only point on which I differ from the finding in this 
report is that I think that no maximum should be fixed. If in 
fixing the electorate it is found that the number in fact exceeds 
25 per cent. that should go through. That is the only point upon 
which I differ. Let there be the minimum, hut I think that there 
should be no maximum, 


Chairman: Mr. Basu, I do not know if you will follow Sir 
P, C. Mitter’s excellent example. You have been good enough to 
explain your views very cogently, and I quite follow them. I 
should suggest really that there is no reason why you should record - 
a dissent at all, because, after all, you are leaving to this Com- 
mission an immediate increase up to 25 per cent. of the total 
electorate, plus this mukhi system for all those not enfranchised, 

lus the fact that in the course of ten years the Provincial Councils 
jaye complete liberty to alter the thing as they like. I should sug- 
rest that, so far as any possible maximum is concerned, you have 
fers all that you can possibly want. 

Mr. Basu: What I am afraid of is that if you mention a maxi- 
mum here that may form part of the Statute. I do not want 
a maximum to form part of the Statute. 

Chairman: This is not a matter for the Statute, but merely for 
the Expert Committee. 

Mr, Basu: It will ultimately have to be put into the Statute. 

Chairman: These are, at the most, guide posts. They are not 
things like what are in the Statute. Do you think that you can 
accommodate us, Mr. Basu? : 

Mr. Joshi: It is quite clear that Mr. Basu’s name must come 
out from association with Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 

Mr. Basu: Tt is not a question of name, but it is a question of 
faith in facts. 

Chairman; I think that you had better agree with the rest of us. 


Mr. Basu: I think that you had better scratch my name off. 
Very well, I will agree. 

Chairman: “‘ Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir P. C. Mitter record 
their dissent from these proposals, and consider, that the basis of 
the franchise should be broadened, if at all, by another system.”’ 

_. We now come to (5) “' Uniformity of qualifications for the 
franchise.” 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I suggest that the words after the words 
“all communities *’ should be deleted. I suggest that the words 
should be deleted: “‘ but we desire that the Franchise Commission 
in making their proposals should bear in mind that the ideal 
system would as nearly as possible give each community a voting 
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strength proportional to its numbers and that the Commission 
should so contrive their franchise system as to secure this result in 
#0 far as it may be practicable.’ Those words are quite inconsistent 
with the words expressed in the previous sentence. When the 
franchise qualification is lowered, automatically the PRSLOEEON of 
the voting strength and the population aah would become the 
same, but if you lay down this principle in this paragraph you 
would have to devise some artificial means by which the commu- 
nities whose vers strength was not so high would get a larger 
voting strength. In that case you would be introducing an invi- 
dious distinction, in particular in villages. A man belonging to 
a particular community in one village and paying a certain amount 
of revenue will not be qualified to be a voter, whereas a man 
belonging to another community will be a voter. That is why I 
say that, if the object is to have the same kind of property quali- 
fication, and the same qualifications for all communities, then the 
sentiments expressed in that sentence are quite inconsistent, and 
the words ought to be deleted. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: Which is the sentence which you want 
deleted ? 

, Chairman: It is the whole of the sentence except the first two 
ines, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: “ should bear in mind that the ideal 
system would as nearly as possible give each community a voting 
strength proportional to its numbers."’ It would automatically 
come with adult suffrage. 

Chairman; I think, Sardar Ujjal Singh, that we had better put 
your name in after the name of Sardar Sampuran Singh. You both 
want to record your dissent. That meets you, does it not? 

Sirdar Ujjal Singh: I really want to know whether it is consis- 
tent with the previous sentence. 

Chairman: The rest of us have agreed to it. I think that what 
we had better do is to put your name in as dissenting together with 
Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: As you please. 

Dr. Ambedkar: We have submitted a note of dissent to this 
paragraph. 

Chairman: Have you? I thought that this was agreed, 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: I would beg the Committee to consider 
what this paragraph means. 

Sir C. Jehangir: Tt does not mean anything. 


Sardar Ujjal Singh: You say that in giving adult franchise the 
qualifications should be the same for all communities. Having said 
that, you go on to say “' but we desire that the Franchise Com- 
mission in making their proposals should bear in mind that the 
ideal system would as nearly as possible give each community a 
-voting strength proportional to its numbers.’”” When you say 
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that the voting strength ought to be brought to the same level as 
the poy wlaliein I do not baup how you na oing to achieve that 
end unless you want to make some distinction in the qualifications. 

Chairman: You are dealing with a given area. We all acree 
that the Franchise Commission may have a different franchise 
qualification in one area to the franchise qualification which they 
have in another area. 


Sardar Ujjal Sing: When it says ‘‘ in any given area ’’ it must 
mean @ province. It does not mean a particular village or a parti- 
cular district, but it means one province. 

Mr. Shiva : Not necessarily. 

Chairman: Tt does not necessarily mean one province, if you 


will forgive my saying so. We discussed particularly the word 
““area,’" and we put in the word “ area ” because it did not neces- 
sarily mean a province. 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: Then I beg to differ. I would like to put 
in the word “‘ province.’ This is going too far, and it is making 
a distinetion between one district and another, and between one 
village and another. 

Sir R. Hamilton: As expressed here it is much wider than we. 
wanted. | 

Chairmgn: “‘ Province’ is too narrow, and “‘ area "’ is too. 
wide. 

Mr. Chintamani: I think that the word “ area ” is all right. 


Major Stanley: This paragraph is dealin only with equality 
of franchise for al communities in the area. The paragraph really 
does cover it. Surely we do not want in an area smaller than a 
province to make distinctions as regards franchise between the. 
various communities, 

Sir C. Jehangir: There are at present differences. 

Major Stanley: Not for various communities in one area. 

Sir P, C, Mitter: Does this proposal say that there shall be 
differences as regards franchise for various communities ? 

Chairman: No. 

Sir P. C. Mitter: Therefore, unless you adopt that principle of 
varying the franchise for the different communities you really 
cannot produce equality of voting strength for the different com-. 
Munities, 


Sir R. Hamilton: You can lower the franchise so much that you 
very nearly bring in that proportion, 


{7 Basu: Let us take a practical illustration and see how the 
dificulty is to be met. There is a certain area in which there are 
— enn areas who are adults, who would he in the ordinary 
course entitled to vote. Sixty of them are, say, caste Hindus and 
forty of them belong to the backward classes. The object of the- 
Franchise Commission should be to fix the franchise at a limit. 
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which should bring on the electoral roll a proportion of voters which 
would be the same as the proportion of the people in the various 
communities, 


Sir P. C. Mitter: That would be impossible under uniform 
dranchise, I submit. 


Mr. Zajfrullah Khan: I believe that the wording of the drait 
Report is perfectly correct from all points of view. If you have 
uniform qualifications within the same area for all the commu- 
nities that is the principle which we have sought to lay down. As 
‘to whether it is practicable is another matter. Even supposing 
that the criticism is correct that if you have a uniform property 
qualification you will not be able to achieve that, there are various 
“other qualifications and each of those qualifications may not operate 
to the same proportion with each community. For instance, in one 
particular area the property qualification might bring in a very 
eee number of voters of one community; the military qualifica- 
‘tion might bring in a very large number of voters of another com- 
munity: the literacy qualification might bring in a very large 
number of voters of another community. It is for the exper: 
Franchise Commission to consider in detail what are the qualifica- 
‘tions by eombining which in a particular area they would as far as 
possible get approximately the same number of voters, if that is 
jpracticable, in each community. That is one way in which it 
might work. In one particular area one community may have 
a very high propexty qualification, and another may have a high 
military qualification. I can conceive that that can happen in 
‘various parts of the Punjab. What we insist upon is that the 
‘Committee shall not say; ‘* In this particular area in one com- 
‘munity anybody who is serving in the army shall come in as a 
voter, but no other member of any community who is not a 
‘soldier.’’ Tf you enable anybody to come in on any qualification 
‘everybody should be able to come in no matter which community 
he belongs to. The different sets of qualifications might operate 
differently in the various communities. I do not say that the Com- 
mittee will necessarily be able to define such a bundle of qualifica- 
tions that what we desire to achieve will necessarily be acheved. 
I do not know how far that may be practicable, but we leave the 
decision to them. | 

With regard to the second question, whether we should have in 
the word “ area ’’ or the word “ province ’’, in my submission the 
word “‘ area’’’ is preferable to the word “ province ’. We have 
seen that the word ‘* province’’ is necessarily narrow. It will be 
impracticable to say that in one province throughout, uniform 
oti should operate. We have seen that at present they 
‘do not. For instance, in the city of Bombay the aenlhontGeh ior 
a voter to get on to the register with regard to the rent is probably 
different to that in other places. We have seen that there are 
differences in different districts. Therefore, I do not see any kind 
‘of objection to there being differences. For instance, there are 
‘different rural qualifications in Sind and in Bombay. The appre- 
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hersion seems to be that this leaves a possibility that in districts 
and areas similarly constituted different qualifications might be 
devised, but we are not leaving that to any particular interests or 
to me particular community. The whole question will be gone 
into by the expert Franchise Commission, and, unless there are 
very good reasons for making a difference, I am sure that they 
mill not make a difference. For instance, it may be that in a ve 
big town a property of very high value may carry a low rents’. 
or property of a low value may carry a high rental, which in effect 
may be equal to ee perty of a different value in smaller towns. 
Therefore, although the word “* province ’’ js necessarily narrow, 
the word ‘‘ area ”’ will not necessarily lead to different qualifications 
for different parts of the same province. I therefore, submit that 
on both grounds the draft is correct. 


Major Stanley: I cannot help feeling that there is still a certain 
amount of misunderstanding with regard to this paragraph. I 
think that the last speaker has quite overlooked the fact that this 

ualification refers only to communities, and that this does not at 
il deal with the possibility of differentiation in franchise quali- 
fication either in a province or in an area. It says only that neither 
in & province nor in an area should there be any difareares in the 
qualifications of different communities. I have no practical ex- 
perience, and I may be entirely wrong, but it does seem to me 
that theoretically there is some advantage to be gained by it. The 
sort of things which I had in mind were two. First of all, there 
does already exist in some provinces different qualifications for 
urban and rural voters. That is a matter whist the Franchise 
Commission might well take into consideration, by so fixing the 
urban and rural franchise that they secure as far as practicable a 
proportional equality between the communities in the area. The 
other case which they might well consider is a case such as this : 
When they were fixing the roperty qualification in a rural area, 
for instance, they might find that a qualification of Rs. 12 would 
produce a great isparity between communities, while the lowering 
of that qualification “to Rs. 10 might go far to dissipate that 
disparity. Therefore, in theory, at any rate, I do see that it is 
wise and practicable to allow this discretion to the Expert Com- 
mittee. It will give them some chance, at any Tate, of bringing 
about the result that we desire, 


Sir C. Jehangir: While agreeing with the idea underlying the 
latter portion of this be raph I cannot help seeing that it is 
absolutely impracticab oy ou are setting the Franchise Com- 
mittee an impossible task. is 18 no new question. This has 
been raised before, and it has been turned down on the ground 
that it is not possible. It has been turned down on more than one 
occasion. — aa Stanley was quite right in saying that it was 
communities that we were discussing. The educational qualifica- 
tions of communities are very different, and the property quali- 
fications of communities are very different, Tf they had not been 
different we should not have heard of separate electorates. The. 
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very reason that they are so different has given rise in the past 
to this demand for separate electorates, iP son take any small 
community in any area who have a higher standard of education 
than the rest, any standard of education will bring on to the 
electoral roll larger numbers of that community in proportion to 
their numbers. How are you going to make a distinction unless 
you make a difference in that area in the educational standards. 
In one case you might at ~ @ graduate’, and in the other you 
might say “‘ literacy "’. Not until then can you bring in the same 
numbers. The { purse is the same with regard to the property 
qualification and with regard to every other qualification. thers. 
fore you are setting the Franchise Commission an impossible task. 
No seale will bring them in. Every scale which you take will have 
the same disparity in the percentages, In the case of the depressed 
classes no qualification of any kind will bring in the same propor- 
tion on to the electoral roll unless you have adult franchise, You 
may take it that if you enfranchised 75 per cent. of the population 
the depressed classes will not get anything like 75 per cent. on the 
electoral roll; they will get only 10 per cent. How is it possible 
then to bring in any franchise which would make this principle 
racticable? You may limit it. I quite agree with the first two 
ines that in any given area the franchise qualifications should be 
the same, but I must dissent from the latter part because it is 
impracticable, I cannot let a thing like this go forward as a prin- 
ciple enunciated by this Committee knowing that it is an impracti- 
cable proposition. I think that some of my friends have seen this. 
I always felt this. It will do a great deal of injustice to some 
communities. It will be liable to create a great deal of heart- 
burning and a great deal of trouble, and it will do a great deal of 
- Injustice to some communities. I cannot possibly agree to the 

latter part of this proposition, 


Sir H. Carr: Are not Sir Cowasji Jehangir’s difficulties some- 
what met by the fact that we are agreeing to indirect election? 
That will enable you to remove some of that disparity which, as is 
80 rightly pointed out, it will be difficult for any Franchise Com- 
mittee to cover. I think that if they have indirect, as well as 
direct, election they will not find it so difficult to bring up the 
voting strength of each community in proportion to its population. 

Str C. Jehangir : We are talking of each area. 

Sir K. Hamilton: With regard to paragraph 5, seeing that 
difficulty is expressed by the Sikh community, and that other 
criticisms have been made by those best qualified to speak, and that 
the paragraph is generally condemned as being impracticable, does 
not the paragraph simply seek to set out an ideal that we may 
assume will be dominant in the minds of the Committee which s 
set up? Therefore, inasmuch as the paragraph :s being shot at 
from all sides, can we not eliminate paragraph 5? It is little 
more than a platitude. We may assume that anything that is 
valuable im that paragraph, or in the direction indicated by it, 
will be in the minds of the expert Franchise Commission. If there 
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is a difficulty in explaining the clause here it may be that we shall 
be only creating a difficuty for the expert Franchise Commission 
when they come to interpret its precise meaning. 


Afr. Chintamant: May I presume to start with, that the word 
“area “is agreed upon, and that no more discussion is necessary? 

Chairman: I think that, after what Major Stanley has said, 
there is no objection to the word “‘area’’, The qualifications 
ought to be the same whether the area is a provanee or the whole of 
India. I suggest that the word “‘ area " should remain. 

Serdar Ujjal Singh: I dissent. 

Chairman; You dissent from the whole paragraph? 

Sardar Ujjal Singh: Not from the whole paragraph. 

Chairman: I will put down your dissent to whatever you desire. 

Mr. Chintamant: Coming to the second part of the paragraph, 
I assume from the nature of the discussion that we are not merely 
considering whether the draft Report is a faithful report of the 
conclusion that we reached at the previous sitting, but we are 
reconsidering the conclusion that we reached. 


Chatrman : Unfortunately I cannot prevent it. 


Afr. Chintamant: In the criticisms which have been directed 
to that paragraph, I think that one or two considerations have been 
overlooked by the previous speakers, In the first lace, that para- 
graph is not a mandate to any Franchise Commission, The report 
toes not purport to set forth anything more than a few general 
propositions which in the opinion of this sub-Committee are worthy 
of serious consideration by the Franchise Commission in framing 
their own conclusions, It is nothing more than that. If that is: 
the status of this report the next question is whether the proposition 
embodied in this sentence is or is not on the merits a proposition 
which it is desirable that that Commission should consider. So 
far as I have heard the speeches I have heard objections based 
upon its alleged im; racticability. but no one has said that there is 


something undesirable in it which would make it advisable to omit 
it. Sir € 


Vowasji Jehangir has said that this suggestion was made 
several times before and turned down. I should like to know by 
whom it was turned down. 


Sir C. Jehangir: I think that the Southborough Franchise 
Committee cotieitatel it. 

Mr, Chintamant: I do not think so. I was one of the members 
of that Committee, 


s Sir C, Jehangir: The Simon Commission says something about 
it. 


Chairman : The Simon Commission recommends it. 

Mr. Chintamani: Tn the Government of India Despatch this 
recommendation has been specifically made by more than one local 
‘Government. I was the man who proposed this te the sub-Com- 
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mittee at the last meeting, It was not my own idea. I borrowed 
the idea from the recommendations of the Provincial Governments 
as I considered that it was a very equitable recommendation which 
those Governments had made. ‘T do not wish to conceal from this 
Committee that the Government of India expressed the opinion that 
this would not be practicable, but they did not say that it was 
undesirable or improper. All that we are now seeking to do is to 
say to the Franchise Commission that we consider that this is 
something desirable to aim at, It will be for them, with the 
larger mass of facts which they will have before them, to reach a 
conclusion whether it is something which although desirable is also. 

racticable or not. It is nothing more than that. For these reasons. 

think that it is desirable that this sentence should stand part of 
the report. 


Chairman: I should like to point out if I may that for once 
only Sir Cowasji Jehangir has been guilty of a little lack of logic, 
because what is practicable is a wholl different thing to what is 
desirable. An ideal is an ideal merely because it is not imme- 
diately practicable. If it is immediately practicable it is not 
properly called an ideal at all. All that we say is that a certain 
system is an ideal system. The use of the word “ideal ’’ in itself 
implies that it is not immediately practicable. I venture to think 
that all that it really is is a kind of useful test which the Com- 
mission obviously ought to have in their minds when they come to 
consider the various details. For instance, under the roperty 
qualification we are giving them a very wide latitude with regard 
to what “* property ’" means. We have met Mr. Joshi’s view by 
saying that it shall include income. In the case of the educational 
qualification there is a very wide latitude, and in the case of the 
military service qualification there is a very wide latitude. Surely 
the Committee, when they are considering with regard to any 
province “ Shall we, or shall we not, recommend this property 
qualification, that educational qualification, or that military service 
qualification,’’ ought, in considering whether they recommend 
that, to test it by this test: How will it bear npon the various. 
communities? If a particular recommendation would lead to one 
community getting a great advantage, then that argument in itself 
is something against it. There may be other more cogent argu- 
ments which, notwithstanding, make them carry 1t through. I do 
not think that anybody disputes that it is an ideal, and I do not 
think that anybody disputes that it is not practicable. All the 
same, like all seals: it 1s a useful thing by which to test what we 
are doing. I, therefore, suggest that we leave this in, strengthen- 
ing if you like our phrase by inserting the words “‘ so far as it may 
be practicable *’. We might put it in such a way as to show that 
we realise that it will be impracticable to carry out this ideal to 
any considerable extent, or something of that sort. I should have 
thought myself that the words “ in so far as it may be practicable ”’ 
meet the point. It is only an ideal. We hitch our wagon to a 
star, but we never hope to reach the star. 
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Sir C. Jehangir: It will be an injustice to certain smal] commu- 
nities, and that is a very important factor that | have in mind. I 
will speak perfectly frankly. If you take any small community, 
such as my own or the Sikhs, if this principle were practicable we 
would get wiped out. It is not Se it hg There is a popula- 
tion in the city of Bombay of one million, two hundred thousand; 
the population of the Parsees is forty-five thousand; If it was 
appled (whether it was practicable or ner) we would get nothing 
on the electoral roll. Therefore, the ideal really is between two 
major communities, Hindus and Muhammadans; that is where the 
ideal comes in. Ii you put in the words “ between the two major 
communities ’ I have no objection to it as an ideal; an impossible 
ideal, but an ideal, With regard to the Sikhs even it is a very 
big problem indeed. I do not want to touch upon that communal 
problem here. That is a very important point. It is a very 
important problem indeed m the Punjab, and also, if I may say 
so, for my own community in Bombay. Because it is impracticable 
I am not afraid of it; otherwise 1 should have spoken much more 
strongly. I know that it is impracticable I know that it is impos- 
sible, and I am not afraid of it, but I do want to point out that if 
it did become practicable it would be a great danger to a small 
spam ty my own and that of my friend Sardar Ujjal Singh. 
It would be a da to small communities of that kind. It is an 
ideal between Hindus and Muhammadans. Is it an impracticable 
ideal. I have no objection to your putting it in there. By all 
means try to get as many Muhammadans on to the electoral roll as 
are in proportion to their population. Any system to do that is 
an ideal that I am in favour of, but when it comes to a small 
community like my own, or Sardar Ujjal Singh’s, it is a most 
unfair and unjust principle which cannot be justified by any argu- 
ment by any other community. I am glad to say that I feel cofi- 
dent that no other Srey Pe will try to justify such an argument 
that the Parsees or the Indian Christians or my friend Colonel 
Gidney’s community should have the number on the electoral roll 
according to their population. 

Chairman: We have to distinguish between an ideal and what 
is practicable. They are two wholly different concepts. Would 
it meet you if we said “‘ would as nearly as possible give each 
community “*— 

Sir C, Jehangir: “* Major community ”’. 

Chairman: I was going to suggest “‘ the larger communities *’. 

Sir C. Jehangir: I have no objection. 

Chatrman: That would meet you? 

Sir C. Jehangir: I have no objection at all. 

Chairman: I do not think that Mr. Chintamani would object 
to that at all. 

Mr. Chintamani: I doubt whether it would not be better to 


leave it out than to change “‘ each community "’ to “‘ major com- 
munities *’, . 
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Sir C. Jehangir: Put in “‘ major communities ” 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam; What is a major community in 
the whole of India might be a very small community in one part 
of the country. 

Chairman: It does not meet with approval, and therefore, I 
will leave it out. 

Mr. Jadhav: At present the conditions are that the smaller 
communities haye larger representation on the electoral roll, and 
if the franchise is altered they have a fear that the advantage they 
now enjoy will diminish to a certain extent, and I think the objec- 
tions which are now raised are due to this fear. 


Chairman: The minor communities are really protected, not so 
much by the number of voters as by the number of representatives 
they have, whether they have separate electorates or whether they 
have joint electorates with reservation. ‘That is in the main their 
protection. 


But in order to try to get a conclusion could not we say this, 
instead of using the words ‘‘ each community ’"—Mr. Chintamani 
put it to me—** We desire that the Franchise Commission in making 
their proposal should bear in mind that the ideal system would as 
nearly as possible give the major communities a voting strength in 
proportion,’ and so on. I think that would do. 

Sir C. Jehangir: “* The two major communities.” 

Chairman: His point is, he does not want to confine himself to 
the major communities, but he wants to put it in this way that he 
is only recommending with:regard to the major communities; the 
minor communities are not the subject matter of the recommenda- 
tion at all. Cannot you meet him on that? 

Sir C. Jehangir: It 1s too dangerous. When you talk about 
separate electorates, we have no separate electorates and we do not 
want them. 

Dr. Ambedkar: It aig this, hat in yi to maintain the 
advantage of having a large existing electorate the suffrage should 
not fe erictiol to the a ority of the people. That is what it 
comes to, that in order that Sir Cowasji Jehangir should maintain 
the existing ratio of his population to the electoral strength the 
other people in the country should not be on the electoral strength. 

Sir C. Jehangir: All I mean is that the smaller community 
should not be jeopardised. 

Dr. Ambedkar: Your position is bound to be jeopardised in any 
lowering of the franchise, and if you feel that proportionately to 
the other voters your position goes down, then your safety lies 
either in trusting to the majority or in asking for separate elec- 
torates. But you cannot say: ‘‘ Because we will be thrown down, 
we will sink, therefore other communities should not be given it."’ 
Tt comes to nothing else but that. 

Sir C. Jehangir: I do not say that. 
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Chairman: I am afraid that we will have to take our conclu- 
sions. Bear in mind, if you will, that we are agreeing to adult 
suffrage as an ideal. We have passed that part of the report. I 
have suggested the words “‘ would as nearly as possible give at least 
the major communtties,”’ | 


First of all I will put it to the Committee that the words should 
remain as they are “* give, 1f possible, each community.’’ Who is 
against that? 

A note will be taken that Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Colonel Gidney 
and Sardar Ujjal Singh dissent from the latter part. : 
_ Dr. Ambedkar: Tf you want to place it before the Franchise 
Committee we should still like to say that in our view the principle 
of adult suffrage should be applied to the depressed classes. 

Chairman: We have got that already. 

Mr, Foot: Otherwise you would put an addendum to each 
paragraph. ; 

Chairman: We cannot have that every time. 

Mr. Jadhav: Brahmins and non-Brahmins and different com- 
munities in Bombay, depressed classes and all should be added. 


Chairman: We cannot go into that. 

Now No. 6. Property Qualification. Is there any objection 
to No. 6? 
" No. 7. Educational Qualification. Is there any objection to 
No. 7? | 
Rao Hahadur Pannir Selvam: IT have no objection except what 
has been referred to, the word “‘ community * which you find in 

paragraph 6. 

Chairman: We are now on paragraph 7. 

_ Kao Bahadur Pannir Selvam; I am referring to paragraph 5. 
In connection with that, we must make clear what we mean by a 
‘community ’’, which might cause a heated discussion in the 
Plenary Sessions. When [ raised that question about the educa- 
tional qualification it was mainly because of the controversy which 
is likely to arise between the two communities, the Brahmin and the 
non-Brahmin communities. If we do not make it plain here, we 
make this an educational problem. ‘‘ We are of opinion that the 
Franchise Commission should consider the possibility of framing 
a suitable educational qualification as an additional qualification for 
the franchise, bearing in mind the ideal enunciated at the end of 
paragraph 5°’. That ideal would apply also, if I may say so, to 
the sub-communities. | 

Mr. Foot: Could not that be met if we put a fullstop at 

Oy hee ane no a met if we put a stop a 

Chairman: A stop at “ franchise’. Would that meet you? 


Rao Bahadur Pannir Seleam~- T object to it wholesale. 
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Sir Robert Hamilton: We have already got paragraph 5. Does 
not that cover your point? | | 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selvam: In interpreting the word “ com- 
munity "’ there might be a doubt. When we say ‘‘ community ”’ 
we think of the Hindu as against the Muhammadan. Here the 
trouble would be between the Hindus themselves, the Brahmin and 
the non-Brahmin. 

Chairman: I do not pretend to know anything about India, but 
1 always thought that in Madras you referred to the Brahmin com- 
munity and the non-Brahmin community; they are always treated 
as communities. 

Rao Bahadur Pannir Selrvam: That controversy was very much 
to the front during the last reforms, but now, use the non- 
Brahmins have not asked for any spensal privileges, one is apt to 
treat them all as one community. I am afraid the non-Brahmins 
might raise an objection, and there might be a difficulty about 
education being accepted as a qualification. 

Chairman: After all, this is not a statute; if it was a statute 
your criticism would be most cogent. All we are giving is a few 
main principles, that the Franchise Commission may bear them in 
are and consider them. We need not particularise further I 
think. | 

Now No. 8. Military Service qualification. Is there any objec- 
tion to No, 8? 

Mr. Joshi: I dissent to 7 and 8. 

Chairman: I thought we had largely met you on No, 6 by 

utting in this thing about wages. It was meant to meet you. 
ow you want to dissent to No. T. 

Mr. Joshi; The difficulty is this: by having 7, § and 9 we are 
creating a new class of voters belonging to the Righer classes, with 
‘the result that to that extent the enfranchisement proposal, namely, 
up to £o per cent., will be absorbed by the higher classes, and the 
enfranchisement will not sufficiently reach the lower classes. That 
is the criticism on all these three paragraphs. 

Chairman: Your recommendation of adult sufirage covers the 
whole thing. 

Mr. Joshi: Even if the franchise is not granted, a limitation 
of the qualification of property or income will be more suitable, 
‘That is our criticism of these paragraphs. If any limitation is to 
be made, we prefer a limitation by the peopenty qualification and 
nothing more. I think that view should be expressed in some form. 


Sir BR. Hamilton: Does not your wages cover that? 

Mr. Joshi: No, we are not content with leaving the qualifica- 
‘tion there. You take away what you give. If there is no limitas 
tion of 25 per cent. we cannot decide anything. 

Chairman: We record your dissent, but I think I ought to 
warn you that a great many of the Committee, in order to get 
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unsulmiy, assented to your proposal of including wages in No, 6, 
in the hope that then you would show a like conciliatory attitude 
and cohsent to the educational qualification, the military service 


qualification, and so on. The whole thing is subject to the ideal 
of adult sulirage, which we recommend, and to your note of dissent 
saying you think this proposal is quite inadequate. 

Mr. Josha: ay criticism is not properly understood. If you 
make wages a qualification, we consider that that qualification will 
apply to everybody; every educated man will have a vote. There 
will be a new class of yoters, and that class will consist of students, 
nobody else, because every educated man will have some income, he 
is living on something, he is not a beggar if he is living on some- 
thing; then who is brought in by this edueational test except the 
students ? | 

Mr. Foot: You may take the women who may come in under 
the educational qualification who may not be in receipt of income 
at all. A woman may go upon the register as the wife of an 
elector, as the widow of an elector, but you may have the unmarried 
woman who may not be in receipt of income and who may not 
therefore come under that clause and who may be able to come in 
under Section 7. 

Mr. Joshi: I admit that the case of women is different. I 
agree that in the case of some females there will be no Income + 
therefore there is a difference to that extent. But my argument is 
this, that the object of enfranchisement is the transference of poli- 
tical power from the class which enjoys it to-day— 

Chairman: What I shall do is to record your dissent to any 
educational qualification. 

Sir P. C, Mitter: Then I shall object to the inclusion of wages 
in No, 6. 

Chairman: Now you have lost what to my mind might have 
been of great value to you; you are now going to get dissents with 
regard to wages. 

Mr. Joshi: I am quite prepared to fight that question out any- 
where; if not here, outside. 

Sir P, C, Mitter: I withdraw. 

Chairman: You dissent to No. 7. Do you dissent to any educa- 
tional qualification? 

Mr. Joshi: Nos. 7, 8 and 9. 

Chairman: Your dissent will be recorded. 

We have finished No. 7. 

Is there any objection to No. 8 other than those mentioned? 

Now No.9. I record Mr. Joshi’s dissent, if he desires it. Do 
you desire it? 

Mr. Joshi: Yes. 

Chairman: You have already recorded your general dissent on 
the principle that You are prepared for adult aulage and nothing 
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else, Now you want a special dissent recorded with regard to 
women’s vote. 

Mr. Joshi: My reasons are quite different. I will make clear 
what my reason is. : 

Charman: Then I record your dissent to the proposal for 
enfranchising women, 

Mr. Joshi: Yes. 

Chairman: Then No. 10. The franchise for special consti- 
tuencies. Is that agreed? (Agreed.) 


Then No. 11. Urban and rural enfranchisement. (Agreed.) 

No. 12. Residential requirement. (Agreed.) 

No. 15. The future electorate, 

Dr. Ambedkar: We want to record dissent. 

Mr. Jadhav: I propose that the figure ‘‘ ten years ’’ should be 
changed to “‘ nine years ’’. 

Chairman: It is proposed that “‘ ten’ should be changed to 
‘nine’, Is there anybody else of that opinion? 

_ As you are all alone, Mr. Jadhav, you had better let it stand. 


We will record your dissent, 


Now paragraph 14. Franchise for the Central or Federal 
Legislature. I am not sure that paragraph 14 is at all satisfacto 
as it stands. We never really came to a conclusion on paragrap 
14, and I did the best I could. Then I discovered that I really had 
not got the material, and I think the true position with regard to 
14 was really this, that we were all so firmly of opinion that it was 
idle to conultes what the electorate or franchise should be unless and 
until we knew much more about the second Chamber that we really 
thought we had better say nothing about it at all. On reconsidering 
this thing, it seems to me we had better adhere strictly to that 
attitude. That preserves everybody's position, if we weg ¥ 
something of this sort: ‘“‘The form of the Central or Federal 
Legislature has not yet been decided and in these circumstances 
we do not find it possible to make any observations with regard to 
the franchise systems.’’ Something quite simple like that. May 
I take it that that is the sense of the meeting? (Agreed.) 

We will have this Report prepared, and of course we shall report 
to the Plenary Meeting. 

Mr. Foot: There is only one point. In view of the general 
objection based upon the claim for adult suffrage, need you have a 
note following each paragraph? Would not there be a general 
note at the end embodying the objection taken by Mr. Joshi and 
his collerues? 

Chairman: I think that would be better for you, I quite under- 
stand your position. 

Dr. Ambedkar: I leave it to you. 
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Chairman: If I may say so, I think it might make you appear 
to be in rather a false position if, for instance, you appeared to 
be objecting to the women’s vote. 

Dr. Ambedkar: We have very good ground for doing that. 
We are quite prepared, in our minds, and we can meet whatever 
objection may be raised on that ground. We have no theoretical 
objection to women. , 

Mr. Jadhav; The maximum of 25 per cent. will be taken up 
by women, and then there will he no necessity of any other lowering 
ot the franchise. | 


(The proceedings then terminated.) 
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Sub-Committee No. VI (Franchise). 
REepPorRT PRESENTED AT THE MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE CONFERENCE, HELD ON l6rae January, 1931. 


1. The terms of reference to this sub-Committee were as 
follows :— 


** On what main principles is the Franchise to be based for 
men and women.”’ 


The following Delegates were selected to serve on the sub-Com- 


Sir W. A. Jowitt (Chatr- Sir P. C. Mitter, 
man). Mr. Pannir Selvam. 
Lord Zetland. Raja of Parlakimedi. 
Major Stanley. Mr. K. T. Paul. 
Sir R. Hamilton. Mr. Ramachandra Rao. 
Mr. Foot, Mr. Shiva Rao. 
Dr, Ambedkar. Sardar Sampuran Singh. 
Mr. Basu. Sardar Ujjal Singh. 
Mr. Barooah, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
Mr. Chintamani, Kunwar Bisheswar Dayal 
Mr. Fazl-ul-Huq. Seth. 
Mr. Ghuznavi, Sir Phiroze Sethna, 
Lieut.-Colonel Gidney. Dr, Shafa'at Ahmad Khan. 
Sir sole Hussain Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 
Hidayatullah. Be Shah Nawaz. 
Mr, Hafiz Hidayat Husain. 7° Sahharavan 
Mr. B. V. Jadhay. hile “phere caer 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, siSiptacyenr er ay: 
Mr. Joshi. i Mr, 8. B. Tambe. 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law. Sir Hubert Carr. 


2. The jostle met on the 19th, 22nd, and 30th of 
December, 1930, and on the Ist of January, 1931, and have 
authorised me to present this Report. 


3. In our discussion of the franchise principles we have found 
that they were closely connected with questions which more pro- 
perly concern the composition of the legislature, the nature of the 
constituencies, and the qualifications for candidates for election. 
These points have not been considered in the sub-Committee as they 
fall outside its terms of reference but we are of opinion that they 
should be further examined since the afficacy of any franchise 
r haere depends as much on these points as on the qualifications for 

ie franchise, 

4. Extension of the franchise —While it was generally held 
that adult suffrage was the goal which should ultimately be attain- 
ed, it was ryt that the basis of the franchise could forthwith be 
broadened and that a large increase was desirable. 
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Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to which this 
was practicable in present circumstances, and it was realised that 
the sub-Committee had not the necessary material to determine the 
precise limits of the advance. The Statutory Commission suggested 
such an increase in the number of electors as would bring that num- 
ber a4 to 10 per cent. of the total population. Some of our mem- 
bers thought that an increase to 25 per cent. of the total population 
was immediately practicable. 

We recommend that an expert Franchise Commission should 
be appointed with instructions to provide for the immediate increase 
of the electorate so as to pehatehie not less than 10 per cent. of 
the total population and indeed a larger number—but not more 
than 25 per cent. of the total population—if that should, on a full 
investigation, be found practicable and desirable, 

We recommend that, in addition to providing for this increase, 

the Commission should consider the introduction of a scheme by 
which all adults not entitled to a direct vote would be grouped 
together in primary groups of about 20 or in some other suitable 
manner, for the election of one representative member from each 
group, who would be entitled to vote in the Provincial elections 
elther in the same constituencies as the directly qualified voters 
or in separate constituencies to be formed for them. 
_ [Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr, Ambedkar, Mr. Srinivasan, 
Mr. K. T. Paul, and Mr. Jadhav regard these proposals as quite 
inadequate and consider that the immediate introduction of adult 
suffrage is both practicable and desirable. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir and Sir P. C, Mitter dissent from these 

roposals and consider that the basis of the franchise should be 
Sriact if at all, by another system. | 

5. Uniformity of qualifications for the franchise —We recom- 
mend that in any given area the franchise qualifications should be 
the same for all communities; but we desire that the Franchise 
Commission in making their proposals should bear in mind that 
the ideal system ecald as nearly as possible give each community 
a voting strength proportional to its numbers and that the Com- 
mission should so contrive their franchise system as to secure this 
result in so far as it may be practicable. 


[Sardar Ujjal Singh, Sardar Sampuran Singh, Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, and Lieut.-Colonel Gidney dissent from the latter part 


of this conclusion. | 


6. Property qualification.—We consider that there should be a 
property qualification for the franchise and that in this connection 
the word “* property *’ should be understood in its widest sense 
as including not only the ownership of landed property but also the 
occupation of landed or house property or the receipt of income 
or wages whether in cash or kind. 

T. Educational qualification.—We are of opinion that the 
Franchise Commission should consider the possibility of framing a 
suitable educational qualification as an additional qualification for 
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the franchise, bearing in mind the ideal enunciated at the and of 
paragraph 5. 

8. Military service qualification.—We are agreed that the exist- 
ing Military Service qualification should be retained and we recom- 
mend that the Franchise Commission should consider the extension 
of this qualification so as to include service in the Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces. cr 

9. Special franchise qualification for women.—We observe that 
under the existing franchise the number of women voters is infini- 
tesimal as compared with that of men. No system of franchise can 
be considered as satisfactory, or as likely to lead to good govern- 
ment where such a great disparity exists between the voting 
streneth of the two sexes. We do not anticipate that the recom- 
mendations we have already made will reduce this disparity, nor 
do we think that they provide sufficiently for the enfranchisement 
of women. We therefore agree that special qualifications should 
he prescribed for women but we feel that there is not sufficient 
material before us to justify an attempt to formulate these special 
qualifications. We therefore recommend that the Franchise Com- 
mission should devote special attention to this question in the light 
of all evidence available including the recommendations of the 
Statutory Commission and the suggestion made in this sub-Com- 


mittee that the age limit mentioned in the proposals of the Statutory 


Commission should be lowered from 25 to 21. 


[Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr, Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
dissent from the proposals in paragraphs 7, 8, and 9.] 


10. The franchise for special constituencies —We are of opinion 
that the franchise qualifications for special constituencies depend 
essentially on the nature of those constituencies. We are not 
empowered to consider the latter point nor are we in possession of 
information as to what special constituencies are contemplated. 
These questions require examination by a competent body. So far 
as the franchise aspect has been discussed in this sub-Committee a 
division of opinion has shown itself as to the desirability of per- 
mitting a voter aortas in both a general and a special consti- 
tuency to vote in both. 

ll. Urban and rural enfranchisement.—We are of opinion that 
the Franchise Commission should endeavour so to adjust the 
franchise qualifications as to remove in those areas where it may 
exist any marked disparity in the operation of the franchise quali- 
fications in urban as compared with rural areas. 

12. The residential requirement.—We are of opinion that the 
residential qualification for the vote pestered by the electoral rules 
of certain Provinces should be abolished. 


13. The future electorate —We consider it inadvisable to lay 
down any programme of automatic extensions of the franchise. We 
refer that it should be left to each Provincial Legislature to extend 
its franchise at its discretion after the lapse of 10 years from the 
date of the introduction of the new Constitutions. 
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[Mr. Joshi, Mr. Shiva Rao, Dr Ambedkar, and Mr. Srinivasan 
consider that a programme of automatic extension of the franchise 
should be laid down. | 

14. Franchise for the Central or Federal Ligislature.—The torm 
of the Central or Federal Legislature has not yet been decided and 
in these circumstances we do not find it possible to make any sug- 
gestions regarding a suitable franchise system. 

(Mr. Fazl-ul-Hug and Mr. Ghuznavi desire it to be recorded 
that their assent to this report is contingent on the retention of 
separate electorates. | 


(Signed) W. A. JOWITT, 


Chairman. 


St. James’s Palace, London. 
lst January, 1951. 
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APPENDIX I. 


SUB-COMMITTEE No. VI. 
(F'RANCHISE.) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE POLITICAL STATUS OF WOMEN UNDER 
A NEW INDIAN CONSTITUTION." 


By Mes. Scpparavas axp Beoum Suan Nawaz. 


In this Memorandum we desire to ask the Round Table Conference to- 
give certain special consideration to the political status of women under 
the new Constitution. 

In the first place, we consider it vital that the Conference itself should 
decide what women's position in the future Constitution is to be. We ask 
that the Conference shall bear in mind the statement in the Report of the 
Indian Statutory Commission that “ The women’s movement in India holds. 
the ker of progress, and the results it may attain are incaleulably great “; 
and, from this point of view, shall regard it os a national question of great 
importance. We have been filled with apprehension by the attitude of the- 
Government of India to it. They have brushed aside the question of women’s 
political status as though it were a matter of no importance, and one which. 
could be dealt with or not by the Legislatures of the future at will. In our 
opinion, if this question is postponed to a future and uncertain date, after 
the Indian Constitution has been re-formed and the claims of others to 
special consideration hare been weighed and settled, it will be far harder 
to secure for it adequate examination. We urge upon the Conference, there- 
fore, the importance of taking this matter into consideration now, and of 
examining the claims of women at the same time as those of other claimants 
to special consideration. 

There are two other points round which our anxieties chiefly centre. The 
question of the franchise is one. The present voting qualification, given on 
equal terms to men and women and based mainly on property, produces in 
actual practice a very great discrepancy between them in voting power, as 
the number of women holding property is small. We hope that this question 
of franchise will receive most careful consideration, and that a franchise: 
qualification will be accepted which will give women their due weight in 
returning representatives to Legislative Bodies. 

The other question on which we feel strongly the necessity of special con- 
sideration is that of seats for women on Legislatures. We may be asked why 
we require such special consideration. There has been, we believe, a theory 
in some quarters that women only want ‘a fair field and no favour” in 
India. Much as we believe in that ideal as an ultimate aim, we feel that 
in this opening of a new national life under a new Constitution, representa- 
tion of women on Legislatures must to some extent and for a limited’ 
period be definitely secured. We regard the phrase “a fair field and no 
favour ” at the present time as an illusory one; for, even with a franchise 
which produced equal voting power with men, we doubt very much whether, 
at first set off, it would produce a real equality of opportunity in the political 
arena, Contemporary events show that, after women have been enfranchised, 
the general public has as a rule been slow to elect them in any number to- 
public assemblies, so great is the force of convention and habit. We need 
quote only the experience of Canada, Australia and the Irish Free State. 
England itself, where women have for long taken an important part Ln 
public life, has taken twelve years to elect fifteen women to Parliament. 


“This Memorandum was also circulated to sub-Committee No. ITL 
(Minorities). 
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We therefore think it unlikely that India, in the first years of her new 
constitution, will elect many women in open contest to her Legislatures; 
though it is probable that a small number may be so returned. Yet these 
first years of India’s new life will be of the utmost importance in shaping 
the whole future of the country; and it is in our opinion vital that the voice 
of women on the Legislatures should be numerically sufficient to be heard. 
We think, therefore, that some special arrangement, allotting temporarily 
a small proportion of the seats on the Legislatures to women, is really 
necessary. It should be a purely temporary measure; and we believe that after 
a time, when the public is no longer startled by the conception of women 
in public life, and has learnt to appreciate their presence there, such provi- 
sion should be no longer necessary, and women will be able really to enter 
the political arena on the basis of ‘'‘ a fair field and no fayour,"’ 

In conclusion, we wish respectfully to urge that no question of franchise 
for any Legislature, or of seats for any Legislature, may be settled unless 
the views of women on the matter have been consulted. We would also 
wish to suggest that the principle that sex should be no disqualification for 
serving our country should be embodied in the Constitution. 

We would add that we have intentionally touched only on the outlines 
of the women's question in this Memorandum. We think that it is not 
necessary in this statement to give a detailed examination of the methods 
for securing an adequate franchise, or special seats on the Legislatures, 
though we are prepared to put forward proposals on both these heads. The 
main object of this Memorandum is to urge that the question of women's 
political status shall receive consideration by the Conference, and to indicate 
a few practical questions which closely affect it. 
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